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. UE, Cocotte! hue!’ then the 
LA x of the whip, and the yellow- 

bellied fiacre cuts away into the 
streets of Paris town, the red-faced cocher, 
fat and unamiable on the box. For nine 
travelers out of ten this is one’s first and 
last impression of Paris. In the same way 
one thinks of Venice in terms of pigeons 
and gondolas; and of Stockholm, memory 
summons pictures of blond girls and black 
swans. 

“ Hue, Cocotte!’’ 

Whether you come in at the Gare du 
Nord, at that of Saint Lazare or Orléans, 
tis all one; the first real Parisian you 
have to do with is the blowsy cocher in the 
brown houppelande, who greets you with a 
grin and, laying the whip over Cocotte’s 
lean spine, whirls you away into the 
world’s city. So, too, when chance calls 
you otherwhere, ’tis your old friend the 
cocher who speeds your parting. It is into 
his huge paw that you drop your last silver 
coins,and his “ Hue, Cocotte!” and the en- 
heartening crack of his lash are your “ God 
speed ye!” He is an institution, this rusty 
fellow, bloated with drink and food, red 
from wind and weather, who flogs his live- 
lihood out of Cocotte’s dusty hide. 

By day and night fifteen thousand cabs 
ply in the streets of Paris. A few hun- 
dred of them, club-cabs, pneumatic-tired, 
plumply upholstered in blue, drawn by 
young, mercurial horses, driven by liveried 
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coachmen, bearing neither numbers nor 
plaques, make snobbish pretense of being 
private carriages. Of the others the greater 
part belong to the three great companies 
—the Compagnie Générale, with its blue- 
bellied cabs; the Urbaine, with cabs deco- 
rated with yellow lozenges; the Abeille, 
with its cabs stained a dull green. In ad- 
dition there are scores of small stables, 
whence three or four cabs are sent out. 
Many cabmen, too, own their own rigs. 
On the whole, however, the “ Three Com- 
panies” are masters of the trade. 

Is ita trade? Upon my word, I think 
it is a profession and one of the ancient 
and honorable. The casual rogue has no 
chance of making himself free of the guild. 
He must, in the first place, be a “college 
graduate,” duly provided with a diploma. 
The most notable Coachman’s College is 
in the rue Marcadet, yonder on the flank 
of Montmartre. 

Officially the .college is known as the 
“Ecole d’apprentissage des ccchers de 
fiacre de la ville de Paris.” The director is 
Pernette, a capable, horsey man, a famous 
whip. A half-dozen professors aid him 
—vets, hostlers, grooms. This afternoon 
an examination is going on in the big stable- 
yard. You can listen to an oral quiz on the 
streets of Paris. Thus: Pernette asks, 
“What streets would you take going from 
the Gare Saint Lazare to the rue Blomet ?” 
or “How would you go :rom the rue de 
All rights reserved. 
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l’Echaudé to the rue d’Assas?” The can- 
didates for the whip and the livery answer 
as best they can. After Paris has been 
carefully gone over, the restless Pernette 
examines them on the police regulations, 
and, in short, upon the Whole Duty of the 
Cocher. What’s to be done with the bour- 
geois who refuses to pay, or leaves his 
pocketbook in the fiacre, or commits sui- 
cide there? And what are the rules of the 
road? And after this comes the practical 
part of it, the handling of horses—feeding, 
watering, ailments—the care and repair of 
harness and cab; lastly an exhibition of 
driving. : 

The diploma de chez Pernette is only the 
beginning. The police are to be reckoned 
with and the “Three Companies” or 
some one of the small stables or individual 
cab-owners. All his life he will have to 
fight it out between the exigencies of these 
two powers—the bobby and the boss— 
rivals in tyranny. From the time he takes 
it into his head to drive a fiacre the future 
cocher is so trussed up in rules andknocked 
about the ears by penalties that, unless he 
be a strong-minded fellow, he is liable to 
give up the profession and go in for the 
law, the Church or comic opera. The 
cocher has three masters: police, patron 
and public. Even after he has received his 
diploma from Pernette he must stand an 
examination before a jury made up of rep- 
resentatives of the Prefecture of police and 
the “ Three Companies.” When the jury 
has given him a certificate of aptitude, and 
his parish priest—or some one else—has 
vouched for his morality, he may go look 
fora job. At last, it is to be presumed, he 
succeeds in entering one of the great com- 
panies. There he deposits thirty or forty 
dollars for a new livery—rain-cape, coat, 
and hat in white or mouse-colored leather 
for the Urbaine, dark blue for the Com- 
pagnie Générale. Lastly he makes the ac- 
quaintance of his hostler and _ horses, his 
fiacre and the washer. Ah, les chevaux! 

About forty-five thousand horses pull 
the cabs of Paris. The average life is a lit- 
tle less than three years. They come up 
from the country—three-year-olds—from 
the meadows of Calvados and the fields of 
Normandy, from Limousin and Finisterre 
and the Gironde. Chained and strapped 
into the thills of breakers’ carts they are 
driven about the city until they are broken 
to city sights and sounds—to the horrible 








steam-tram, with its discordant clamor; 
to the electric tram, that leaves behind it a 
trail of electric sparks; to passing regi- 
ments and processions and, notably, to the 
policeman with the white wand. Then, 
being bit-broke, whip-broke, city-broke 
and heart-broke, he is ready for the fiacre. 
He goes on until he breaks his knees—and 
longer, even—until he has worked out his 
average of three years. All of which tends 
to make for melancholy. Cocotte has long 
been a favorite topic for sentimentalists. 
Childless women, and men who do not 
smoke have spent, doubtless, too much ink 
and tears over the Paris cab-horse. My 
interest is on the human side of things. As 
for Cocotte her end is useful but ignoble. 
Last year Paris ate 14,840 horses—just 
about the annual number of horses used 
up in the fiacres. (In addition the good 
Parisians ate 257 asses and 40 mules, but 
that has nothing to do with the case.) I 
used to wish that I were an honest fellow of 
four shins, but not in Paris—not in Paris! 


I had dined at a famous restaurant in 
the quai des Grands Augustins. Coming 
out into the blue of the night I turned up a 
little street which made a short-cut to the 
Place Saint André des Arts. ’Twasa grim, 
black little street, known as Git-le-Coeur. 
Whether it is the street of the broken heart, 
or the street of the buried heart, I know 
not; only the name has the charm of an old 
legend. As I idled there, there came a sud- 
den onset of rain. At the turning I hailed a 
sa pin, to usc the good slang word. 

“Cocher, psitt! psitt !” 

“Voila, bourgeois.” 

The side-lights showed red, so I knew it 
was a cab of my quarter and would jour- 
ney not unwillingly out toward the Bois; 
as I got in I recognized the cocher; it was 
Pierre-Marie, who has driven me any time 
these five years. 

“ Bon soir, Pierre-Marie—un cigar?” 

“ Merci, M’sieu.” 

We jogged out into the Boulevard Saint 
Germain, along the wet asphalt. It was 
late; it was later than it should have been; 
when we had crossed the river and turned 
we had the Cours-la-Reine almost to our- 
selves. Now and then we passed a cab, or 
a privaie brougham slipped ahead of us on 
silent tube-bound wheels. Once a huge 
crimson automobile passed us with a rush, 
its lights blazing against the dark. Pierre- 
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Marie spat in the air and cursed it, and 
cursed the fleet, abstract and hoofless 
horses of it—the whole twenty of them. So 
eloquently he swore that I knew him for an 
intelligent man. I made a rendezvous with 
him for the next day. 

“There will be eating, 
drinking.” 

Pierre-Marie hesitated between the 
“Rendezvous des Cochers” and the sign of 
the “Ancien Cocher”; finally he said, 
“Let it be chez Pere Alfred.” 

“Pere Alfred ?” 

“Tn the rue Van Loo.” 

“ Good—l’ll find it,” and I bade Pierre- 
Marie good-night and went softly into my 
house, for it was later than it should have 
been. At ten in the morning I was in the 
rue Van Loo. 

Shut off with a green fence, decorated 
with a green arbor and green tables and 
chairs, the Pére Alfred’s garden was 
about as big as a bachelor’s bedroom. 
There, taking his ease, was Pierre-Marie. 
Cocotte, peaceable as an ass chewing a 
thistle, was standing in the road without. A 
bottle of red wine, a friture of minnow-like 
fish, went toward the cocher’s breakfast. 

“*Tis a bad business,” said Pierre- 
Marie, setting down his glass, “and the 
worst of it is the horses. Ah, ces chevaux— 
quel misere! I wish I had the patron in the 
skin of ’em for a day or two; he’d under- 
stand:’em better. He’d learn that way 
what a horse can do and what it can’t do. 
Bon Dieu de bon Sang!” said Pierre-Marie 
and set down his glass. “ Well, they give 
us three horses. One for the day’’—he 
counted it on his thumb—“one for the 
evening and night”—he nicked that one 
off on his forefinger—“ and one that is sup- 
posed to be resting for the next day. Three 
—’tis not so bad—if they were worth any- 
thing. But are they worth anything? 
Bah!” said Pierre-Marie and set down his 
glass. Pére Alfred brought him chops and 
green peas and a salad, cheese and two 
peaches. 

“The day begins at six o’clock. ’Tis 
then I get my first horse and pay my day— 
eighteen francs, at present; sometimes the 
rate is higher, sometimes lower; if it rains 
the patron puts up the price; if there is a 
féte day he puts it up—for the day of the 
Grand Prix we paid thirty francs this 
year. So we go out at six in the morning, 
Cocotte and I. And we do what we can. 


” 


said I, “and 





Here a bourgeois and there a bourgeois and 
so the day goes. At noon I feed Cocotte. 
If I didn’t pay for it out of my own pocket 
she’d go hungry. Well, if we’ve had no 
luck she does go hungry. At seven o’clock 
in the evening at latest, she must be back 
in the stables, which may be miles away 
from the last trip ’'ve made. Ben v’la! 
Out we go again—I and the second horse 
—and we work until two o’clock in the 
morning. After this time we have to pay 
forty sous an hour, extra money, to the pa- 
tron. Un sédle métier,” said Pierre-Marie 
and set down his glass. 

“And what do you get out of it?” I 
asked. 

“ Les rhumatisses, M’sieu,’”’ said Pierre- 
Marie gloomily, “and nine times out of 
ten croak with it. You may believe it, be- 
ing out in all kinds of wind and weather, 
snow and rain, is a poor way of pulling 
through to ninety years or so. And for 
what one makes” 

“Come, how much?” 

“Count it up yourself, bourgeois. In the 
morning one lays down his day’s money— 
fifteen francs seventy-five, or sixteen francs 
sixty-five, or eighteen francs, or whatever it 
is. If we make four or five francs a day, we, 
are mighty well content. On rare occa- 
sions—on the great féte days—put it down 
at ten francs; but these luck days are only 
three in the year. Ah, bourgeois, if you 
have any sons, never make cochers of ’em 
—my faith, no!” said Pierre-Marie,and he 
set his glass down. 

“Four francs a day—or five, at best— 
and your bourgeois growling and damning, 
the police growling and fining you, the pa- 
tron growling, the good God knows why, 
the horse falling down—these sacrés canas- 
sons are worked so they can’t stand up 
half the time—then the smash-ups that we 
have to pay—a broken window—‘s it trou- 
ble enough? And the sacrés bicyclists!” 

Pierre-Marie’s face was purple. 

“And these sacrées automobiles!’ 

His face was violet. 

“Ah, ma mere! if I had my way with 
them and their names of dogs of machin- 
ists!” 

“You see life with a black eye, Pierre- 
Marie,” said I; “ put some cognac in your 
coffee and tell me the bright side of it.” 

He unbuttoned his red waistcoat, easing 
his stomachic obesity. 

“No, there’s little good to be said, little 
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good. It’s a dirty beast of a world and get- 
ting worse. We can see that by the tips. 
The Republic does not make folk gener- 
ous—the contrary. Folk don’t put their 
hands in their pockets as they used to in 
other days. And those who make the most 
fuss are the meanest. When a bourgeois 
says, ‘Hurry along now,’ I say to myself, 
‘Not much of a tip here, mon vieux,’ and 
I’m never mistaken. In twenty years on 
the box, I’ve met only one good ’un—one 
downright good bourgeois. It was two 
years ago. I got him at the Palais de Jus- 
tice. He was a soldierly old fellow, with a 
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near the Porte Saint Martin one rainy day 
when he was driving a closed cab, and set 
him down near the Palais-Royal. Two or 
three other passengers he had, and it was 
not until he was dusting out the fiacre 
about six o’clock, that he found the leath 
ern pocketbook. In it were twelve hun 
dred francs in paper money, new and true, 
the photograph of a woman and a long 
lock of brownish-red hair. Twas a deal of 
money, that, and Pierre-Marie’s mind, I 
dare say, rocked with temptation; but he 
was an honest man. He took his find to 
the commissary of police. The fat bour- 
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white mustache and an eye-glass. With 
him was a young, haggard-looking fellow, 
his son. ‘Drive us home,’ said the old 
bourgeois, ‘and make the best speed you 
can.’ So I sent Cocotte along. When my 
old bourgeois got out, he said,‘ My boy has 
been acquitted and I want every one to be 
happy to-day,’ and he gave me one hun- 
dred francs—word of honor—a good blue 
note of one hundred francs. Ah, ma mere ! 
he was a good bourgeois ! He was not like 
the fellow with the hair!” 


The hair story has to do with Peter- 
Maria’s fat bourgeois. He picked him up 


geois made application for it, proved 
ownership and took it away, leaving word 
for Pierre-Marie to call at his place in the 
rue Valois for the reward. As he drove 
thitherward Pierre-Marie mused on the 
reward. 

“Tt’ll be a hundred francs,”’ said he, “at 
least a hundred. He may put me down in 
his will. Why not? I take that fat party 
to be sentimental. It’s evident. That pho- 
tograph of a woman—that lock of hair— 
evidently he is still mourning for that good 
woman and waiting to join her in a better 
world. Well, if he wants to leave his 
worldly goods to me”’ 


- 


ni 








Explaining the Points of the Haruess. 


’Twas a shop in the rue Valois. Pierre- 
Marie looked in the window. It was the 
hairiest window into which he had ever 
looked. There were pictures under glass 
of dead women, made cunningly of the 
dead women’s hair; there were crosses and 
tombstones and flowers and birds made of 
hair; there were names—*‘ Claudine, eter- 
nally mourned’”’—written in hair on glass; 
there were hair chains and rings of hair. 


“ Bon Dieu! de bon Dieu! de bon Dieu!” 
said Pierre-Marie. 

He saw his fat bourgeois in the shop and 
went in. He got a warm welcome. 

“Vou are un brav’ homme,” said the fat 
one, “an honest man, and I mean to re 
ward you. Here,” said he, “ take that.” 

And he gave Pierre-Marie a watch- 
chain made of yellow hair. 

And _ the yellow-hair-chain—to prove 
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this story is no lie—stretches half-across 
Pierre-Marie’s waistcoat to this day. 


He is blue-mouldy with misanthropy, 
Pierre-Marie. Others do not think so ill 
of the business. And if one is young, fear- 
less of rhumatisses, out of love and in to- 
bacco, what more could he ask than the 
job of driving to and fro in Paris-town, 
here and there, yon and hither, amid a 
welter of midnight lights, in the good gray 
of the morning, in the yellow of the after- 
noon, or—best of all—out along the river 
in the vast silence of the night. The co- 
cher’s life has its compensations. His fa- 
miliar cur-dog on the seat beside him, his 
snuff-box newly filled, his stomach at ease, 
a profitable bourgeois in his sapin, an 
easy course for thirty sous, with a pour- 
boire on the top of it—why should he not 
be content ? Other men’s troubles are noth- 
ing tohim. His wife’s temper may be none 
of the best, but as his home is on the box 
of his cab from six in the morning of to- 
day until two of the coming morning, he 
can take that lightly. 

Like all men who have anything to do 
with horses, cochers are chummy folk. 
Stop at any one of the thousand and one 
“Rendezvous des Cochers”’ which are 
scattered over Paris, near the cab-ranks, 
you will overhear good talk of its kind, 
horsey talk and profitable, interspersed 
with negligible discussions of politics. It 
was thus I learned that the “ Three Com- 
panies” have begun to take an interest in 
horseflesh. The cabbies are rewarded for 





not abusing their horses. High in heaven 
the good Saint Fiacre should beam with 
satisfaction. For a dozen years now Co- 
cotte has had her chance in the Concours 
hippique, the Annual Horse Show, and the 
prize-giving has done much to improve the 
cab horse breed and better the treatment 
of the canasson. 


There is one class of cabs of which I 
have not spoken. It is the cab o’ night— 
the cab of roysterers, night-folk, drunk- 
ards and bad husbands. It emerges from 
dark alleyways and gloomy courtyards at 
the hour when only noctambulists are 
abroad. It may have been, once upon a 
time, a coupé of good family; now it is 
rusty and broken, foul and tattered, and a 
lean and wretched horse draws it and a de- 
based old man drives it. From two to six 
in the morning it crawls through the naked 
streets. Bad husbands sight it from afar. 
Horse, cab and driver would be a dear bar- 
gain at twenty dollars. Fortunately the 
ornate club cabs are driving them off the 
streets and out of the business. 

And here let me place my story of the 
club cab—the one we took to N@uilly and 
the Fair thereof. It is not so good as the 
story of the grouse in the gunroom— 
which is the best story in the world—but it 
will serve. Having to take three ladies to 
the Fair of Neuilly, I installed their mag- 
nificence in a voiture de luxe. The cocher 
was a young fellow with down on his up- 
per lip. Youth and innocence were his, as 
once, perhaps, they were yours and mine. 
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Well—we rode through the Champs Ely- 
sées and down the avenue de la Grande 
Armée, by the Porte-Maillot. The moon 
rode with us overhead. It was a summer 
moon, white and round as the head of a 
hydrocephalic child. 

Neuilly—the avenue triumphant with 
electric lights. Under the luminous arches 
stretched a double hedge of theaters, cir- 
shooting-galleries, freak shows, 
decorated with breath- 
less, petticoated girls, wild-beast shows, 
wrestlers, puppet booths, gingerbread 
stalls; all the gayeties of the Fair. We 
drove slowly, eying the wonders. The 
ladies, gloating sentimentalists, would not 
visit the Theater of Educated Fleas—car- 
ing nothing for high art—so I went alone. 
Upon my return they said in chorus, “ Oh, 
this cocher is such an interesting young 
man and quite a superior person. Driving 
a cab is quite beneath him. He has just 
started in and he is very innocentand fresh. 
Think! This afternoon he drove a fare 
round for five hours and then the wretch 
went into the ‘Bon Marché’ and never 
came back—escaped by another door and 
bilked the poor cabman. Think! Five 
hours! Wasn’t it shocking? Ido hope you 
will give him a good tip. The poor young 
man!” said the gloating sentimentalists. 

“T will overpay him royally,” said I; at 
the Porte-Maillot I gave him a louis to 
change. Out of the twenty francs I gave 
him eight; the twelve I put in my pocket— 
I might as well have thrown them into the 
street; they were false as his cherubic face. 
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I fancy he had just made them out of pew- 
ter, and I am inclined to believe that he had 
begun by murdering his grandmother and 
stealing her pewter teapot. The poor old 
dame! 


Upon the whole the Paris cab system is 
a good one. The fares are reasonable: 
thirty cents by day for a drive anywhere 
within the city limits, and forty-five cents 
by night, while by the hour the tariff is 
respectively forty and fifty cents. More- 
over the cabman has to go, and in case of 
any dispute you have but to order him to 
drive to the nearest police-station. To be 
sure the horses might be better, the cab- 
men might be more courtier-like, and the 
cab upholstery might be redolent of a pret- 
tier odor than that of stale tobacco, faded 
kisses and decayed humanity. But what 
can you expect? After all, thirty cents are 
thirty cents. I admit that I am a devotee 
of Saint Fiacre. Without the fiacre Paris 
will be but a mockery of its gay and foolish 
self. And the time will come when these 
lazy four-wheelers will be no more. On 
the surface the electric cabs are crowding 
them out. Little by little the amazed Pari- 
sian is letting himself be whisked through 
tubes underground. Tram and trolley and 
motor-car are killing the fiacre. And so— 
psitt! psitt! cocher!—let us ride while we 
may. ’Tis the most precious privilege of a 
free man, for it gives him the momentary 
right to look down upon the poor devils 
who go afoot. 

Hue, Cocotte ! 





In Front of the Opera. 
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“Once the circle is broken, the ravenous dogs single out 
a musk-ox and fall upon it en masse,” 
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MY FIRST MUSK-OX“* 


By CASPAR WHITNEY 


DRAWINGS BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


E had passed through the ‘‘ Land 
of Little Sticks,”’ as sO appropri- 
ately the Indians call that deso- 

late waste which connects the edge of tim- 
ber land with the Barren Grounds, and 
had been for several days making our way 
north on the lookout for any living thing 
that would provide us with a mouthful of 
food. 

We had got into one of those pieces of 
this great barren area which, broken by 
rocky ridges of no great height but of fre- 
quent occurrence, are unspeakably harass- 
ing to the traveling snow-shoer. It was 
the third twelve hours of our fast, save for 
tea and the pipe, and all day we had been 
dragging ourselves wearily up one ridge 
and down another in the ever recurring 
and always disappointed hope that on each 
we should sight caribou or musk-oxen. 
The Indians were discouraged and sullen, 
as usually they did become on such occa- 
sions; and this troubled me really more 
than not finding food, for I was in constant 
dread of their growing disheartened and 
turning back to the woods. That was the 
possibility which since the very starting 
day had at all times and most seriously 
menaced the success of my venture; be- 
cause we were pushing on in the early part 
of March, at a time when the storms are at 
their greatest severity, and when none had 
ever before ventured into the Barren 
Grounds. Therefore, in my fear lest the 
Indians turn back, I sought to make light 
of our difficulties by breaking into song 
when we stopped to “ spell”? + our dogs, 
hoping by my assumed lightheartedness to 
shame the Indians out of showing their 
desire to turn homeward. How much I 
felt like singing may be imagined. 

So the day dragged on without sight of 
a moving creature, not even a fox; and it 
was past noon when we laboriously worked 
our way up one particular ridge which 
seemed to have an unusual amount of un- 

* Excerpt from the Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep and 
Goat volume of the ** American Sportsman's Library ” 
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necessary and ragged rock strewn over its 
surface. I remember we scarcely ventured 
to look into the white silent country that 
stretched in front of us; disappointment 
had rewarded our long searchings so often 
that we had somehow come to accept it as 
a matter of course. Squatting down back 
of the sledge in shelter from the wind 
seemed of more immediate concern than 
looking ahead for meat; at least we were 
sure of the solace our pipes gave. Thus we 
smoked in silence, with no sign of interest 
in what the immediate country ahead 
might hold for us, until Beniah, the leader 
of my Indians, and an unusually good one, 
started to his feet with an exclamation and, 
hurriedly climbing on top a good-sized 
rock, stretched his arm ahead, obviously 
much stirred with excitement. He shouted 
once and loud, “ ethan,’’~ and then contin- 
ued mumbling it as though to make his 
tongue sure of what his eyes beheld. We 
all gathered around him, climbing his rock 
or other ones, in desperate earnestness 
to see what he saw in the direction he 
continued pointing. It was minutes be- 
fore I could discern anything having life in 
the distance which reached away to the 
horizon all white and silent, and then I de- 
tected a kind of vapor arising apparently 
from some dark objects blurringly out- 
lined against the snow about four miles 
away; it was the mist which arises from a 
herd of animals where the mercury is rang- 
ing between sixty and seventy degrees be- 
low zero, and on a clear day may be seen 
five milesaway. Thoroughly aroused now 
I got my field-glasses from my sledge and 
searched the dark objects under the mist. 
They were not caribou, of that I was cer- 
tain; as to what they were I was equally 
uncertain, for the forms were strange to 
my eye. So I handed the glasses to Be- 
niah, saying, “ethan illa.”§ Beniah took 
the glasses, but as it was the first time he 
had ever looked through a pair, their range 
and power seemed to excite him quite as 
much as the appearance of the game 


¢ Caribou. § Not caribou. 
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itself. When he did find his tongue, he 
fairly shouted, “ ejerri.”** I had no accu- 
rate knowledge of what “ejerrt” meant, 
but assumed we had sighted musk-oxen. 
Instantly all was excitement. The Indians 
set up a yell and rushed for their sledges, 
jabbering and laughing. It seemed in- 
credible that these were the same men 
who so shortly before had sat silent with 
backs to the wind, dejected and _indif- 
ferent. 

Every one now busied himself turning 
loose his dogs,—a small matter for the In- 
dians, with their simply sewn harness from 
which the dogs were easily slipped, but a 
rather complex job for me. My dog train 
had come from the Post, and its harness 
was made of buckles and straps and things 
not easily undone in freezing weather; so it 
happened that by the time my dogs were 
unhitched, the Indians and all their dogs 
were fully quarter of a mile nearer the 
musk-oxen than I, and running for very 
dear life. My preconceived notions of the 
musk-ox hunting game were in a jiffy 
jolted to the point of destruction, as I now 
found myself in a situation neither ex- 
pected nor joyful. It was natural to sup- 
pose some assistance would be given me in 
this strange environment, and that the con- 
sideration of a party of my own organizing 
and my own paying should be my killing 
the musk-ox for which I had come so long 
a distance. But we were a long way 
from the Post, and interpreters, and re- 
straining influences; and at this moment of 
readjustment I speedily realized that it 
was to be a survival of the fittest on this ex- 
pedition, and if I got a musk-ox it would be 
of my own getting. It comforted me to 
know that, even though somewhat tucked 
up as to stomach, due to three days hard 
travel on only. tea, I was in fine physical 
condition, and up to making the effort of 
my life. 

By the time I had run about two miles I 
had caught the last of the Indians, who 
were stretched out in a long column with 
two leading by halfa mile. Within another 
mile I had passed all the stragglers, and 
was running practically even with the sec- 
ond Indian, who was two or three hundred 
yards behind the leading one. This Indian, 
Seco by name, was one of the best snow- 
shoe runners I ever encountered. He gave 
evidence of his endurance and speed on 
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many another occasion than this one, for 
always there was a run of four miles or 
more after every musk-ox herd we sighted, 
and invariably a foot-race between Seco 
and me preceded final leadership. I may 
add incidentally that he always beat me, al- 
though we made some close finishes during 
the fifty-seven days we roamed this God- 
forgotten bit of the earth. 

On this particular day, though I passed 
the second Indian, Seco kept well in the 
lead, with practically all the dogs just 
ahead of him. It was:the roughest going I 
had ever experienced, for the course lay 
over a succession of low but sharp, rocky 
ridges covered with about a foot of snow, 
and, on the narrow tripping shoes used in 
the Barren Grounds, I broke through the 
crust where it was soft, or jammed my 
shoes between the wind-swept rocks that 
lay close together, or caught in those I at- 
tempted to clear in my stride. It was a spe- 
cies of hurdle racing to test the bottom of a 
well-fed, conditioned athlete; how it wore 
on a tea diet—I need not say. 

After we had been running for about an 
hour, it seemed to me as though we should 
never see the musk-oxen. Ridge after ridge 
we crossed, and yet nota sight of the coveted 
quarry. Seco still held a lead of about one 
hundred yards, and I remember I won- 
dered in my growing fatigue why on earth 
that Indian maintained such a pace ; for I 
could not help feeling that when the musk- 
oxen finally had been caught up, he would 
stop until I and all the Indians and all the 
dogs had come up, so as to more certainly 
assure the success of the hunt: but it was 
not the first time I had been with Indian 
hunters, and I knew well enough not 
to take any chances. In another half 
hour’s running, as I worked up the 
near side of a rather higher and broader 
ridge than any we had crossed, I heard the 
dogs barking, and speeding to the top, what 
was my disappointment, not to say dis- 
tress, at beholding twenty-five to- thirty 
musk-oxen just startled into running along 
a ridge about a quarter of a mile beyond 
Seco, who, with his dogs, was in full chase 
after them about fifty yards ahead of me. 
What I thought at that time of the North- 
land Indian hunting methods, and of Seco 
and all my other Indians in particular, 
did the situation and my condition of mind 
scant justice then—and would not make 
goodly reading here. Had I been on an 



































As I went over the ridge I caught sight of the 
remaining musk-ox.”’ 
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ordinary hunting expedition, disgust with 
the whole fool business would, I doubt not, 
have been paramount; but thought of 
the distance I had come and the priva- 
tions undergone for no other reason than 
to get a musk-ox, made me the more deter- 
mined to succeed, despite obstacles of any 
and all kinds. 

SoIwenton. The wind was blowing a 
gale from the south when I reached the top 
of the ridge along which the musk-oxen had 
run, and the main herd had disappeared 
over the northern end of it, and were a mile 
away to the north, traveling with heads car- 
ried well out, though not lowered, at an 
astonishing pace and ease over the rocks. 
Four had separated from the main body 
and were going almost due east on the south 
side of the ridge. I determined to stalk these 
four, because I could keep the north side of 
the ridge, out of sight, and to leeward, feel- 
ing certain they would sooner or later turn 
north to rejoin the main herd. It seemed 
my best chance. I perfectly realized the 
risk I ran in separating from the Indians; 
but at that moment nothing appeared so 
important as getting a musk-ox for which 
I had now traveled nearly twelve hundred 
miles on snow-shoes. 

I have done a deal of hunting in my life 
over widely separated and trackless sec- 
tions and had my full share of hard trips; 
but never shall I forget the run along that 
ridge. It called for more heart and more 
strength than any situation I ever faced. 
Already I had run, I suppose, about five 
miles when I started after those four musk- 
oxen; and when the first enthusiasm had 
passed it seemed as though I must give it 
up. Such fatigue I had never dreamed of. 
I have no idea how much farther I ran— 
three or four more miles, likely—but I do 
remember that after a time the fancy pos- 
sessed me that those four musk-oxen and I 
were alone on earth; that they knew I was 
after their heads, and were luring me deep 
into a strange land to lose me; thus in the 
great silent land we raced grimly, with 
death trailing the steps of each. The dead- 
white surface, reaching out before me with- 
out ending, seemed to rise and to fall as 
though I traveled a rocking ship; and the 
snow and the rocks danced around my 
whirling head in a grinning, glistening 
maze. When I fell, which frequently I did, 
it seemed such a long time before I again 
stood on my feet; and what I saw appeared 
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as though seen through the small end of 
field-glasses. ; 

I was in a dripping perspiration and had 
dropped my fur capote and cartridge-belt 
after thrusting half a dozen shells into my 
pocket. On and on I ran, wondering in 
a semi-dazed way if the musk-oxen were 
really on the other side of the ridge. Finally 
the ridge took a sharp turn to the north, 
and as I reached the top of it, there— 
about one hundred yards ahead—were 
two of the musk-oxen running slowly but 
directly from me. Instantly the blood 
coursed through my veins and the mist 
cleared from my eyes; dropping on one 
knee I swung my rifle into position, but my 
hand was so tremulous and- my heart 
thumped so heavily that the front sight 
wobbled all over the horizon. I realized 
that this might be the only shot I should 
get, for Indians in more propitious seasons 
had gone into the Barren Grounds and not 
seen even one herd; yet with the musk- 
oxen going away from me all the while, 
every instant of time seemed an insu- 
perable age. The agony of those few sec- 
onds I waited so as to steady my hand! 
Once or twice I made another attempt 
to aim, but still the hand was too uncer- 
tain. Idid not dare risk a shot. When 
I had rested a minute or two, that seemed 
fully half an hour—at last the fore sight 
held true for an instant; and I pressed the 
trigger. 

The exultation of that moment when I 
saw one of the two musk-oxen stagger, and 
then fall, I know I shall never again ex- 
perience. 

The report of my rifle startled the other 
musk-ox into a wild gallop over a ridge, 
and I followed as rapidly as I could, so 
soon as I made sure that the other was 
really down. As I went over the ridge I 
caught sight of the remaining musk-ox, 
and shot simultaneously with two reports 
on my left, which later I discovered to have 
come from the second Indian, whom I had 
passed in closing upon Seco on the run to 
the first view of the musk-oxen, and who 
now hove in sight with one dog, as the sec- 
ond musk-ox dropped. 

I found on returning to my kill that it 
was a cow, needless to say a sore disap- 
pointment, and so, although pretty well 
tuckered out, I again started to the north 
in the hope that I might get wind of the 
other two of the four after which I had 
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originally started, or find tracks of strag- 
glers from the main herd. Several miles I 
went on, but finding no tracks, and dark- 
ness coming down, I turned to make my 
way back, knowing that the Indians would 
follow up and camp by the slain musk-oxen 
for the night. But as I journeyed I sud- 
denly realized that, except for going in a 
southerly direction, I really had no definite 
idea of the exact direction in which I was 
traveling, and with night setting in and a 
chilling wind blowing, I knew that to lose 
myself might easily mean death. So I 
turned about on my tracks and followed 
them back first to where I had turned 
south, and thence on my back tracks to 
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where the musk-ox lay. It was a long and 
puzzling task, for the wind had always 
partly, and, for distances, entirely obliter- 
ated the earlier marks of my snow-shoes. 

Nine o’clock came before I finally 
reached the place where the dead quarry 
lay; and there I found the Indians gnawing 
raw and half frozen musk-ox fat. Seco, 
badly frozen and hardly able to crawl from 
fatigue, did not turn up until midnight; and 
it was not until he arrived that we lighted 
our little fire of sticks and had our tea. 

Then in a 67° below zero temperature 
we rolled up in our furs, while the dogs 
howled and fought over the carcass of my 
first musk-ox. 
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By JAMES O. WHITTEMORE 


disgrace again, but they say it was 

not all their fault. If it had not 
been a remarkably open winter the big 
pool down on the meadow brook would 
not have been open, and if the widow 
Stimpson had kept turkeys instead of 
geese, and if Sammy hadn’t tried to make 
believe that he was a man and read the 
newspapers, and if there had been some- 
thing else to do that Saturday, nothing of 
the kind would have taken place. 

Sammy started it, of course. He reada 
story in a newspaper about a very smart 
boy, somewhere, who lived by a little lake 
in which there were lots of great, big trout. 
But the trout wouldn’t bite, for they were 
very wise trout. So this very smart boy 
thought up a very bright idea. This smart 
boy’s father had a big flock of geese which 
went swimming in the lake every day. The 
smart boy tied a short bit of line with a 
baited hook to the leg of each goose, and 
when the geese came home from their 
swim, each towed in a nice, big trout 
which was deceived by the bait. The 
paper went on to state that the smart boy 
made enough money selling the trout to 
raise a mortgage on the farm, and was 
now going to college and learning to be a 
lawyer. This story made a profound im- 
pression upon Sammy. He pondered upon 


B Gees and Sammy Stubbs are in 


it long and deeply, and even dreamed 
about it. It seemed practical enough, 
and so Benny thought when they dis- 
cussed it out behind the corn-house one 
afternoon after school. 

The boys had reason to suspect that 
there lived under the sloping bank of the 
“deep hole” in the meadow brook a big 
pickerel. There was something there, for 
time and time again, when the boys had 
been fishing, there had been a great swirl 
from under the bank and something had 
taken hook, sinker and part of the line, and 
besides it wasn’t safe to let ducklings or 
goslings swim in that pool, for something 
or other was sure to make off with them. 

“Say, Ben, wouldn’t that be the boss 
way to git that ol’ pick’ril down in the 
‘deep ’ole’? Let’s us try it.” 

“Hain’t got no geese,” replied Bennie 
doubtfully. 

“Yes, we have, too—or I know where 
there’s some ’t we can borrer; Mis’ Stim- 
son’s got any ’mount 0’ geese.” 

The widow Stimpson, who lived near by, 
had a fine flock of geese which were her 
special pride and comfort. She had them 
named, and could dilate upon the charac- 
teristics and good and bad points of her 
family, as she called them, indefinitely. 

The boys had some misgivings as to 
their ability to explain their plan to the 
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widow in a convincing manner, and so 
they were not at all disappointed when 
they found that she was not at home. 

The geese had not been for a swim for a 
day or two, and when they were let out 
from their pen, they waddled down the 
path to the brook with a joyous honking. 
When the flock had nearly reached the wa- 
ter, Bennie and Sammy each closed in on a 
big gander; but it was only after a desper- 
ate battle that the boys succeeded in secur- 
ing their birds and holding them still long 
enough to tie to the leg of each a bit of fish- 
line to which was attached a tempting bit 
of pork, in which was securely embedded a 
good-sized fishhook. 

The ganders were liberated, and with 
much excitable talk in well chosen goose 
language they paddled out to the flock, 
which was cruising about on the farther 
side of the pool and participating in the 
full enjoyment of the occasion. The boys, 
somewhat battered and covered with mud 
and feathers in their efforts to “ bait” their 
living fishing tackle, were much pleased 
with the progress. 

Now, according to the story in the news- 
paper, it was in the program that when the 
ganders had paddled out into the pool, with 
the bait flashing along temptingly behind 
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boys would have to do would be to wait un- 
til the geese came ashore and take off the 
fish, carry them home, and be patted on 
the head and called the smartest boys in 
Orrington. 

But there was a slight hitch in the pro- 
gram. 

The ganders joined the main squadron 
and circled about, voicing their sentiments 
on matters in general. Then a big white 
goose, the widow’s particular pet, named 
Jennie, spied the bit of pork and with a 
greedy scoop gulped it down. Jennie re- 
gretted the action immediately. The hook 
stuck in her throat, and with a tremendous 
fluttering she made for the shore, towing 
the gander behind her, much to his sur- 
prise and protests. 

Meanwhile, another of the widow’s pets, 
Tabitha, after chasing in the wake of the 
other gander, had swallowed the bait deep 
into her gullet and was flying distress sig- 
nals and making for the shore. Then 
Bingo appeared. Bingo was Sammy’s 
water-spaniel and had a keen sense of 
humor. If there was one thing more than 
another in which Bingo delighted, it was 
to worry a flock of geese. Bingo saw the 
geese, and the recognition was mutual 
The geese, which had been making for the 














‘“* Bennie and Sammy each closed in on a big gander.” 


them, the big pickerel or some of the other 
finny denizens of the pool should rush for 
the bait, hook themselves, and all that the 


land, immediately put to sea when they 
saw the dog ready to welcome them. 
Poor Jennie was in a terrible plight, and 
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Tabitha, too. Somehow or other both 
geese and ganders crossed courses in such 
a way that the lines became tangled and 
twisted, and the more they struggled the 
worse the mix-up became, until the center 
of the pool was lashed to foam by the 
grand ensemble of the four geese, assisted 
by the enthusiastic applause of Bingo. 
Finally the entire outfit became securely 
moored, one of the lines becoming caught 
in a stump, and the geese quieted down 
from sheer exhaustion. 

The boys viewed the catastrophe with 
variedemotions. It would have been jolly 
goud fun to see the antics of the geese, but 
there was a reckoning coming and they 
knew it. The thing to do now was to 
rescue the geese and get them back home 
again. 

The remains of an old raft was found, 
some repairs were made, and the boys 
poled it out to the geese. With much and 
careful planning the boys worked along- 
side the distressed geese, and Bennie was 
leaning far over to cut the line which an- 
chored the fleet to the stump, when one of 
the ganders mistaking Bennie’s inten- 
tions, with a desperate and despairing 
effort, after the manner of its wild progeni- 
tors, smote Bennie a tremendous and sud- 
den blow in the face with its wings. So un- 
expected was the attack and so precarious 
his footing that Bennie went over back- 
wards into the water, which threw Sammy 
off his equilibrium, and he pitched head- 
long directly in the midst of the geese. 

It was a wild and weird spectacle which 
greeted the eyes of Caleb Watson, Mrs. 
Stimpson’s hired man, who appeared on 
the scene at just that moment. Two boys, 
one dog, and what appeared to be some 
forty geese were all mixed up in one grand 
whirlwind of water, mud and feathers. 

The first thing Caleb did was to sit 
down on the bank and laugh, for Caleb 
had a keen sense of humor. Caleb haw- 
hawed until the tears rolled down his 


cheeks, and he rolled in the dead grass, so 
mightily struck was Caleb with the ludi- 
crous points of the situation. And when 
the two boys waded ashore in water up to 
their waists, soaked, muddy, covered with 
feathers, and forlorn, Caleb roared again. 
The boys could not see anything bearing 
the remotest connection with humor about 
the situation. 

After Caleb had laughed another round, 
he turned his attention to the geese, still in 
a great hubbub and his manner changed. 

“What you boys been doin’ to them 
geese ?”’ he demanded. 

“Nothin’,” mourned Bennie, “only 
fishin’ with ’em.” 

“Fishin’ with ’em! fishin’ with ’em! I 
should say that they’d been fishin’ with 
you; but how in tunkit did they git tied 
together?” shouted Caleb as the excite- 
ment out in the pool had quieted a bit and 
the true state of affairs began to be visible 
through the settling cloud of feathers. 

“We didn’t tie ’em together—they got 
tied theirselves; didn’t they Sammy?” 
moaned Bennie. 

By degrees Caleb extracted the story. 
He would have been inclined to treat the 
matter as a most magnificent joke had it 
not been for Jennie and Tabitha. The 
hooks were so firmly embedded that he 
decided to wring their necks—he was go- 
ing to market them a few days later, any- 
way, but he didn’t tell the boys so. 

What Caleb told Mrs. Stimpson, and 
what Mrs. Stimpson told the respective 
parents of the boys, and what the parents 
did to the boys would not be of much out- 
side interest, although it was a matter of 
vital importance to Sammy and Bennie. 

“Ben,” said Sammy as the boys, 
muddy, crestfallen and with the gloomi- 
iest forebodings were dragging themselves 
up over the hill towards home. 

“What is it?” 

“T’d just like to get hold o’ that smart 
boy that the newspaper told about.” 
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THE AMERICAN AT PLAY 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


DRAWINGS BY HENRY S, WATSON 


M OST Americans are thorough news- 


paper sportsmen. 

Now in England and her colo- 
nies they take their exercise more seri- 
ously than we do, and the majority of 
Englishmen even carry their interest so far 
as the greensward, and fight out their ath- 
letic contests under the blue sky. Pretty 
nearly every Briton, from the mill-hand to 
the peer of the realm, can handle a cricket 
bat, and he seldom lets his muscles get stiff 
from: the lack of practice at his national 
sport. Of course some of us Americans 
play cricket and golf and tennis and foot- 
ball, but the numberis small. The average 
American citizen after he leaves school or 
college has not the time for real sport. For 
the most part he confines himself to the tab- 
loid forms of exercise. Every morning he 
devotes all of five minutes to a violent, 
health-dealing “system ”’ in his own room, 
and satisfies any extra sporting blood he 
may have by reading the sporting page of 
his morning paper, and he does this while 
hanging on to a strap, on his way down 


town to business, in an elevated railroad 
or trolley car. When his two weeks’ vaca- 
tion finally come around, he has stood so 
long in crowded cars and sat for as many 
hours on a high stool that his legs are tired, 
and he prefers a tilted chair on the hotel 
piazza to the delights of the golf links or 
the swift and dexterous movements neces- 
sary to the tennis court. 

But, as I said before, the average Ameri- 
can is a thorough newspaper sportsman, 
and I am glad to write myself down as one 
of them. I love to read in my morning 
paper of America’s golf champion lining 
out two hundred and fifty yard drives and 
putting from all kinds of foolish distances. 
It stirs my sporting blood greatly to read 
of how Mr. Douglas won his match on the 
home green and how it gave him a second 
leg on the President’s cup. Thatis really 
fine. I have never seen Mr. Douglas on or 
off the golf links, but I am thoroughly 
proud of him. 

My tennis has been confined of Jate 
years to a modest court on a tidy farm on 
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Cape Cod. A good cross-cut stroke is just 
as liable to give the ball a low shoot or a 
high bounce over your opponent’s head, 
and yet with what eagerness I scan my 
sporting page for the name of Larned, 
especially when those invaders, the Doh- 
ertys, areabout. I never saw a Larned nor 
a Doherty, but I like the pictures I see of 
them in the public prints, and my muscles 
tighten as I read of their “ volleys”? and 
their “: aashes” and their “aces” won and 
lost; anc I mean it when I say fervently, 
may the best man win. The great advan- 
tage the newspaper sportsman has is that 
his interest is not only local in character, 
but international. Ina few brief moments 
he can enjoy the victory of young Mr. 
Egan in the Western golf championship at 
Chicago, swell with pride over the prow- 
ess of our sharp-shooters at Bisley, thor- 
oughly enjoy the fact that one of our young 
millionaires won the Belgium automobile 
road race, and know just how many gray- 
haired old ladies and blue-eyed children he 
maimed and killed while he was doing it. 

Of course the American is the best nat- 
ural sportsman, just as he is naturally the 
best business man in the world. He picks 
up his tennis or his golf in his schooldays, 
and conquers his,rivals from over the seas 
with just as much ease as the American 
business man, having subscribed a suffi- 


cient sum to the’ National Campaign fund, 


leaves his shoe factory and goes abroad as 
our representative to a foreign court. And 
when he arrives there, he takes off his coat 
and gives an exhibition of shirt-sleeve di- 
plomacy which puts the trained ambassa- 
dors of effete monarchies to hasty flight. 
But when the American takes up business 
he usually puts his sport aside as an evil 
thing, and tries to reach his place of busi- 
ness before the office boy has had time to 
sweep out. He generally remains to see 
that the office shutters are well barred for 
the night. He learns to regard a national 
holiday as a public nuisance, and it is only 
since the Saturday early-closing laws have 
been introduced that he has been forced to 
recognize the delights of Saturday golf. 
And so, while we find the Briton, eitherat 
home or in any of his many possessions all 
over the world, combining his work with a 
healthy dash of active sport, the average 
American goes on about his business, reads 
his sporting page, and at great intervals 
pays to see some one exercise for him. 


You cannot wholly eradicate an Ameri- 
can’s love for a three-bagger, and base-ball 
and the races are about the only two things 
which will cause him to close up his roller- 
top desk before the sunset gun. Through 
his sporting page he follows the home 
team all over the circuit, and when he 
reads of its return to the local grounds, and 
if its average is not too hopeless, his slug- 
gish sporting blood will begin to flow 
again, and he yearns for the sharp crack of 
the bat as it lines out a boundary hit. And 
so he hangs up his black alpaca coat, and 
having given his secretary permission to 
sign his dictated letters, he takes the car 
marked “To the Ball Game,” and for the 
nonce is a boy again. He sits on a hard 
bench or an equally hard cushion, and if 
the weather gives him any excuse at all, he 
takes off his coat and unbuttons his collar, 
borrows a light for his cigar from his neigh- 
bor, and then “roots” for the home team. 
And when it is all over, and he has prayed 
and sworn and howled with the best of 
them, he goes home very happy, and won- 
ders why he does not more often spend an 
afternoon in the open air and see the game 
as it really is, instead of getting it second- 
hand from his sporting extra. 

The other annual or very occasional out- 
ing of the American business man is the 
half day he takes off to go to the races. 
Since time immemorial, the human race has 
loved a horse, and a horse is at his best 
when he is coming down the stretch of a 
race track, covering twenty feet at a jump, 
his nostrils distended, his eyes flashing, and 
but one thought in his thick brain, to reach 
that wire, and to reach it before the thun- 
dering hoofs behind have overtaken him. 
If horse-racing were the sport of kings, and 
only that, it would have died its death long 
ago; but it is, above all, the sport of the 
masses. A horse may have cost his owner 
sixty thousand dollars, and the owner may 
have bet a fortune on him; but the man in 
the free field who has wagered a dollar on 
the same horse owns a share in him for 
that race, at least, and with a proprietary 
eye he watches his every move from the 
warming-up gallop to the time when the 
race is over, and his favorite is blanketed 
and led back to the barn. If the horse has 
shown stamina and speed, and ability to 
carry weight, the millionaire owner and 
the man in the free field are proud of him, 
and richer to boot. If he has suffered de- 
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feat, they are surely poorer; but if he went 
down with his colors flying, if he showed a 
bulldog endeavor to do his best, then they 
love him still, and hope for riches in the 
future. But should he have shown the 
white feather, they curse him for a rogue 
and a dog and the arrant coward that he is. 
Some horses are fine and brave, and others 
are wicked and lazy, and faint-hearted lag- 
gards, just as men and women are, and 
that is probably the reason we love and 
hate them so. 

And yet, with all our professed senti- 
ment for the thoroughbred, it is doubtful 
if general interest in the sport in America 
would survive should the speculative ele- 
ment be taken away. History would seem 
to show that all efforts to carry on racing 
without betting have proven disastrous 
failures. For some reason (perhaps the 
undoubtable good that racing does in the 
breeding of good horses) our laws, gener- 
ally so severe in regard to gambling, have 


been relaxed in the instance of open bet- 
ting on horse-races. It always has been 
so, and is so to-day, in nearly every coun- 
try on the globe. 

Racing in New York, at least, stands to- 
day where it has never stood before. Men 
who hold the most distinguished positions 
in the life of the country have not only ex- 
pended fortunes on their stables, but have 
given the best of their thought and time to 
fostering the sport and keeping it honest. 
The result is that a very large proportion 
of the citizens of New York have gone rac- 
ing mad. For nearly six months there are 
from ten to fifteen thousand men and 
women from New York City who go to the 
races every day. But these are the “regu- 
lars” and have nothing to do with the 
many, many thousands who follow the 
races from sentiment or for financial rea- 
sons, and who seldom, if ever, see a race 
actually run. Ofall the sporting page, it is 
the racing column that the average Ameri- 
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can reads with the greatest interest. He 
not only reads the story of the races, but 
that other column that tells of the gossip of 
the paddock and the betting-ring. He 
reads of the witty sayings of the trainers 
and owners, and the latest scandal at- 
tached to a fashionable jockey, and he en- 
joys learning that Mr. , the young 
plunger, took fifty thousand dollars out of 
the ring during the afternoon, and that 
Mr. lost a fortune on the second 
race, and for the ninetieth time announced 
his retirement from the turf. I believe 
every man has, at one time or another in 
his life, secretly longed to ride a horse in a 
circus, play a cornet and own a racing 
stable—a real racing stable—with a breed- 
ing establishment attached. Most of us, 
unfortunately, must confine our racing 
interest to the sporting page of our 
paper and to an occasional visit to the 
track. 

It seems to me that the first really great 
desire to go to the races usually seizes one 
early in the summer, when we know the 
country must be looking very green, and 
the warmth of the day is tempered by the 
breezes that are being wafted across Long 
Island. The combined love of the thor- 
oughbred, the open air, and a chronic de- 
sire to make money easily overcomes us, 








and so we decide to take an outing at the 
races and give the “bookies” a drubbing 
they will long remember, and incidentally 
get back some of the money we lost the 
past season. That is one of the most pecul- 
iar things about racing; we have always 
lost money during the past season, and so 
there is forever an incentive for us to re- 
turn and at least quit even with the game. 
I can remember the first wager I ever 
made at a race track, and I can also re- 
member eagerly looking for the colors of 
my jockey as the bunch of horses swept 
down the stretch. I suppose it was my in- 
experience, but I never did see those col- 
ors, and J heard afterwards that the horse 
finished in an inconspicuous position. I 
am still trying to win back that foolish lit- 
tle wager. And yet, if we are to believe our 
sporting page, somebody besides the book- 
makers sometimes wins at the races. 

It was with this thought that I buckled 
on my field-glasses one day last June and 
started for the Gravesend track. I usually 
forget to use my glasses at the critical point 
in a race, but I always wear them in the 
fear that I might meet a friend who knew 
of a coup to be made at the track, and, not 
knowing whither I was bound, should fail 
to tell me of it. My first stop was at a 
Broadway pharmacy, where I ordered a 
glass of vichy from a white-clad clerk. 
This pharmacy is in the heart of the thea- 
ter and hotel district, and its clients include 
every member of the sporting world and of 
the “ profession,”’ from the star to the hum- 
blest chorus-man. It is there the leading 
lady goes for her grease-paint and the 
show-girl drops in for a glass of ice-cream 
soda after the rehearsal. The racing men 
go there for their ills to be cured, and every 
employee, from the manager, who can 
prescribe for every known ailment, down 
to the soda-water clerk, knows just who 
each client is, and generally calls him by 
his Christian name. The charming lady 
in the cash cage, a fair recipient of passes 
from all the managers, knows not only the 
addresses and telephone numbers of every- 
body in the district, but can tell you more 
about their inside history and present and 
past life than the chief of the detective 
bureau. If you are a regular client, it is 
not necessary to buy anything at this phar- 
macy; they encourage you to come in of a 
rainy night and chat while waiting for a 
car. It isa rendezvous for all, and the em- 
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ployees follow the sporting extras with 
rare avidity. 

I am quite sure the soda-water clerk 
knew my desire for vichy was a subter- 
fuge, especially after he had noted my field- 
glasses. “Going to the track, eh?” he 
said. I nodded my assent, and while I 
tried to swallow the luke-warm vichy, I 
saw him look about stealthily for his as- 
sistant and then across at the “cash” lady. 
The assistant was mostly concealed in an 
ice-chest, and the lady in the cage was 
holding an animated conversation with a 
soubrette who had bought five cents’ 
worth of soda, and was getting a dollar’s 
worth of information. The clerk, having 
satisfied himself that none could overhear 
him, climbed half-way over the counter 
and whispered mysteriously, “Sambo, in 
the second.” 

I nodded, looking very wise the mean- 
while, and went outside and bought a rac- 
ing edition of 
an evening 


occupied by all kinds of humanity of both 
colors and sexes. A few of the men had field- 
glasses, and a great many, judging from the 
poverty of their clothes, had not even the 
nickel with which to pay their fare. The 
women, for the most part, were of that 
large, heavy type that wear eye-glasses 
and alpaca dresses, and carry large black 
silk bags over their arms, which seem to 
hold everything from a frayed pocket-book 
to a powder-puff. Everybody in the car 
had a racing edition of some evening pa- 
per, and were deep in the contemplation of 
the “ past performances” of the entries for 
the day. We jolted and jerked our way 
along to the ferry at the foot of East Thirty- 
fourth Street. The boat was jammed, 
and perhaps outside of half a dozen 
passengers bound for the country, and a 
funeral party, every one was going to the 
races. The book-makers gathered about 
the hearse and cracked jokes about their 
winnings and 
losses of the day 





paper. Sure 
enough, there it 
was. There 
was a horse 
called “Sam- 
bo,” and he was 
entered in the 
second race. 
The  unoffi- 
cial starting 
point to the 
races is Thirty- 
fourth Street 
and Broadway, 
and any one 
passing this cor- 
ner from noon 
untiltwo o’clock 
would imagine 
that horse-rac- 
ing was the only 
occupation 
known to New 
York. I stood 
with the crowd 
at Thirty-fourth 
Street and 
Broadway until 
I was allowed to 
climb on an al- 
ready well-filled 
cross-town car, 
which I found 
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previous; a 
couple of well- 
known plungers 
stood at the rail, 
surrounded by 
a gaping semi- 
circle of color- 
less sports of 
both colors. 
Everybody 
smoked cigars 
and talked 
horse,and asked 
everybody and 
anybody “if 
they knew any- 
thing.” A mil- 
lionaire owner 
and his diminu- 
tive jockey 
stood in the 
doorway _lead- 
ing to the en- 
gine room, and 
smoked huge 
black cigars, 
and occasional- 
, ly turned a pity- 
ing glance on 
hoi polloi gath- 
ered about 
them. Inciden- 
tally, I sought 
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out a couple of newspaper racing reporters 
I knew and asked them what they knew 
about “Sambo, in the second.” They 
glanced at each other and smiled. 

“Why don’t you read our tips in the 
morning papers? You won’t find his 
name there,’’ said one of them. ‘‘ He has 
about as much chance as a cart horse has 
against Waterboy.” 

In the train everybody bought official 
programs and began marking them up at 
a great rate and checking them with the 
tips given in the racing editions. There is 
a type of young man in New York who is 
connected with racing interests, and who 
always greets you effusively during the 
winter, and who tells you he has “some 
fine ponies in the barn” and to look him up 
when you go to the races. Several of this 
type I found, but they all met my advances 
with a clam-like secrecy in regard to the 
“ponies in the barn.” I told them about 
Sambo, in the second, and they greeted my 
ignorance with everything from a smile to 
loud and unrestrained laughter. Sitting 
all alone I found a young man whose re- 
markable experience has many times ap- 
peared in the 
public prints. It 
seems that he 
once lost his all 
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butsucceeded 
in borrowing 
a ten dollar 
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loan, in less than a week he won over 
one hundred thousand dollars. I must 
admit that when I saw him this morn- 
ing he did not look as if he had much of 
it left. But I took a chance, and asked 
him how he liked Sambo. “He’s a mud- 
der,” he growled, “and the track to-day 
will be like lightning.” It was some relief 
to know that he had ever heard of Sambo, 
anyhow, and with this crumb of comfort I 
went on my way. In the last car I founda 
friend who lived in a small town in the 
northern part of the State, and with a feel- 
ing of much relief I took the vacant seat 
beside him. I knew he was as ignorant of 
racing as myself, and I was glad of it. 

“You see,” he said, “it’s like this: I’m 
the attorney for a trolley company that 
wants to run a line down our main street. 
The citizens held indignation meetings and 
have done everything possible to stop us. 
It looked as if it was all up with the trolley 
line, when one of my heelers came to me 
the other day and told me it would be all 
right if I could fix the boss of the town 
council. It seems that this ‘boss,’ who 
runs a hotel, is a would-be sport, and his 
one ambition in life is to know a certain 
man down here at the race-track who is an 
owner and trainer, and for whom I incident- 
ally was once able to doa favor. Now the 
‘boss’ has promised me his vote if I will in- 
troduce him to the trainer, and that’s why 
I’m here. I promised to meet 
my hotel friend at the paddock 
gate at two o’clock, and I should 
like to have you see me through 
the ceremony.” We met at the 
appointed time, and all three of 
us went through the paddock 
gate in search of the owner- 
trainer, who is generally known 
as one of the “wizards” of the 
turf. 

The paddock has always 
seemed to me the most inter- 
esting part of a race-track. Ht 
is like going “ behind the scenes” 
at a theater, or down into the 
engine room of an ocean liner. 
There is something even inter- 
esting to me about the human side of 
a “fashionable” jockey of whose won- 
derful feats we have read much in our 
sporting pages, and whose salary, we are 
led to believe, sometimes equals that of the 
President of the United States. When we 
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see him in the paddock, he usually turns 
out to be a lad of about fifteen, with the 
hard, uncouth face and the slouching gait 
of the toughest type of the New York street 
urchin. When he is not in uniform, he 
usually dresses with great extravagance, 







keep down his weight, this curious speci- 
men of boyhood is suddenly tossed into the 
white light of publicity. His salary is 
raised from a few dollars a month to that 
of a bank president, with possibilities of 
making enormous sums on the outside, in 
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A Financial Interest in the Result. 


and wears long, pointed, patent leather 
shoes, and his fingers and necktie are be- 
jeweled with clusters of precious stones. 
With his “colors” on, and as we see him 
lounging about the paddock or in the jock- 
eys’ room, he is an insignificant, ungram- 
matical-talking little tough, a supercilious 
and imperious master to his valet and the 
race-track employees, and a cringing ser- 
vant to his employer and the club-house 
set. Brought up from his earliest youth in 
a stable, his whole life spent with stable 
hands and horses, generally without any 
education whatever, frequently broken in 
health from the constant use of drugs to 


the betting ring. When he is “on the 
ground” he is an insignificant little cub, 
but watch him when the bugle blows and 
he walks over to where the trainer is put- 
ting on the finishing touches to his mount. 
He throws his thin, wiry leg over the horse, 
g.chers up his reins and settles himself into 
the stirrups. The cub in that moment has 
become a modern centaur. The horse and 
the owner and the trainer and the public 
and the public’s money are at his mercy, 
and he knows it. The face with the hard 
lines and the crooked mouth has passed 
out of our sight, and galloping up the 
track we see only the graceful, easy figure of 
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the perfect rider, resplendent in his many- 
colored jacket. In every line and in every 
movement there is real grace and a per- 
fect sympathy with the thoroughbred 
under him. Whether he wins or whether 
he loses, whether he rides to win or to fail, 
he will do it like an artist and the master 
that he is. Coming down the stretch, his 
little body crouched far over on the horse’s 
neck, his reins in one hand and his whip in 
the other, and all the while whispering en- 
couragement or cursing at his mount as 
the case may require, the ugly cub becomes 
a thing of beauty and a sight to startle a 
multitude of people into a frenzy of en- 
thusiasm. 

But the jockey is only one of the actors 
“behind the scenes” at the races. There 
are the trainers, for instance, who toil from 
break of day until they put their charges to 
bed in their luxurious stalls at night. Their 
work lasts over the whole year and during 
the winter months. While the owner is 
abroad on his yacht and the jockey is tak- 
ing his ease, the trainer is trying to bring 
up his yearlings so that they may prove 
worthy of their sires; to fetch up the older 
division of his horses so that they too may 
make a good showing the season to come; 
and all of this time he is looking after the 
little ailments of his charges, and trying 
to keep his stable clear of disease. His 
reward is in his love of hard, unceasing 
labor, a moderate salary, and the pleasure 
of seeing one of his children gallop first un- 
der the wire. 

There is no possible way to describe or 
classify the owners of race-horses in this 
country, and it is only their diversity that 
makes them a point of interest in-the pad- 
dock. Some of them have gone into the 
business just as they would open a livery 
stable; others because they love to own a 
good, honest horse; others because they 
have a great deal of money to spend, and 
they like to bask in the reflected glory of 
the success of the thoroughbreds running 
in their colors, although the credit really 
belongs to the horse and jockey aid 
trainer; and there are still others who be- 
lieve that the club-house of a racing asso- 
ciation is a good place to make one’s way 
into so-called “society.” There are some 
owners one may see in the paddock who 
breed, train and even ride their own horses, 
and to whom a small “purse” is a matter 
of much moment, and there are others 
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who do not even take the trouble to see 
their horses saddled, and for whom the 
honor of winning a “Futurity” with its 
prize of fifty thousand dollars is a ques- 
tion solely of kudos. 

The trainer commonly known as “the 
Wizard,” whom my friend the lawyer, his 
friend the “Boss” and myself sought in 
the paddock on the afternoon of which I 
started to write, was discovered with little 
difficulty. He seemed to be very well 
known, and was occupied, when we found 
him, in giving instructions to several stable 
boys who were exercising some of the 
horses. Having been properly intro- 
duced, the “ Boss’? handed “ The Wizard” 
his program, and asked him to kindly 
mark which of the horses would come in 
first, second and third of each of the six 
races of the day. ‘The Wizard” took the 
card and glanced casually over the entries 
of the different races. The name of a 
horse in the third race seemed to strike him 
asinteresting. “ Now, thereisa hoss,”’ said 
“The Wizard,” “who might have a 
chance. I don’t know whether he can run 
out of the chute, and he is better at seven 
furlongs than he is at six. Drake has a 
hoss in that race, too, that they say can’t 
lose, and Wishard was speaking about a 
good thing he was going to cut loose. 
There’s a couple of Western horses I see 
here I never heard of before; they might 
do the trick. You see it’s on the grass, too, 
and I don’t think the hoss I was speak- 
ing to you about could quite negotiate 
those curves on the grass. Still, he might. 
It’s a bad race. If they don’t scratch him, 
and you really want to bet, he’s about as 
good as anything else I see for to-day.” 
The expression of profound admiration of 
the “ Boss’s”’ face had changed to one of 
doubt and even suspicion. “ Well, Jim,” he 
said, “that isn’t exactly the sort of exact in- 
formation I was looking for, but I’ll take a 
flier on that horse, anyhow.” 

“Well, if you do, you’ll wish you’d 
played something else. I’ve not caught a 
winner this meeting,’ answered’ “The 
Wizard.” 

“Do you know anything about Sambo 
in the second ?” I asked. 

“The Wizard” looked long at his pro- 
gram. “There’s thirteen in the race, 
and apprentices are going to ride. Why 
don’t you play roulette? It’seasier.” He 
turned half way around and called to a 
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Jewish gentleman with a bright red tie 
and a diamond horseshoe. “ Who trains 
Sambo ?”’ he asked. 

“T don’t know,” said the Jewish gentle- 
man. “He’s a Western horse.” 

“Well, go and find out, and get the 
first betting.” Then he turned to us. 
“That’s my betting commissioner. Hello, 
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Bill,” he called to a stoutish person leaning 
over the rail, “what did Sambo do his 
trial in this morning ?” 

“Dunno,” said Bill; “didn’t have no 
trial that I see. It’s apprentice race, any- 
how.” 

“T pay Bill ten dollars a day,” said “The 
Wizard,” “to get up every morning and 
‘clock’ the horses. He makes good about 
once a season. Who gave you Sambo?” 

I replied that my source had been but a 





modest one. A trainer passed us, and 
“The Wizard” called to him, “ How’s your 
hoss in that apprentice race ?” 

“No good; ain’t near ready,’ 
trainer. 

“What are you starting him for?” 
asked “The Wizard.” 

“*Cause the gentleman owns him says 


’ 


said the 


he paid fifteen thousand dollars for him to 
race, not eat oats in the barn.” 

“Can he beat Sambo?” asked “The 
Wizard.” 

“He can’t beat nothin’,” and the 
trainer slouched on his way. 

That was a grain of comfort, anyhow, so 
I wandered across the paddock to the 
owner of a big stable I happened to know. 
“How about Sambo ?”’ I asked. 

“Sambo,” he said, “ was brought on for 
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the Subur- 
ban. There 
was some- 
thing the 

_ matterwith 
him then, so they 
scratched him. 
Don’t throw your 
money away on 
cripples. Them 
apprentices can’t ride, anyhow.” 

I walked out on the lawn in front of the 
grand stand, where I met a theatrical man- 
ager who spends his summers at the race- 
tracks. “ Know anything?” was his greet- 
ing. 

“Ves, I do,” I answered. “Sambo in 
the second. He’s been brought on here for 
a coup. He’s a bottled-up good thing, his 
owners are going to bet a world of money 
on him, and the horse told me himself he 
will win by a city block. He is going to be 
ridden by an apprentice, but they say it is 
Tod Sloan, who has given up all hope of 
getting a license, and is riding in dis- 
guise.” 

“Good,” said the manager; “I like ap- 
prentices. These fashionable jockeys 
are simply made by the pikers,”’ and he 
started on a run for the betting ring. As 
long as I had made up my mind not to bet 
on Sambo, I thought I would give some 
one else the benefit of the tip. 

Sambo opened at six to one, and his 
price never varied. The race was a mile 
and a quarter, and the start was well back 
of the judge’s stand, so we had the pleas- 
ure of seeing the horses pass twice. On 
my way to the grand stand I met the 


Hy S-Waison ‘ 


bor and ‘roots’ for the home 
team, 


“Boss” and gave him the tip, 
but he said he was saving his 
money for the good thing “The 
Wizard” had given him in the 
third race. The start was very 
ragged, and as the horses swept 
past the judge’s stand for the 
first time, I discovered Sambo 
next to the last horse in the race, 
well pocketed, and mounted by 
a freckled-faced lad whowas flog- 
ging the poor horse as if he was 
making the last jump in a head 
finish to the wire. I settled back , 
in my seat with a sigh of relief and just a 
tinge of regret for the theatrical manager. 
The race developed into a sort of rough- 
house along the back stretch—the ex- 
cited apprentices threw discretion and 
instructions to the winds, and bumped 
and flayed everything in sight. They 
swung around the last corner in a close 
bunch, and came thundering down to 


the wire with the frenzy of a lot of Co- 


manche Indians and their ponies doing 
a war dance. The people on the grand 
stand rose like a great wave, and all of the 
thousands of men and women seemed to be 
yelling the name of a different horse. I 
watched the approaching horses, and as 
they swept down the track they looked like 
a brilliant rainbow through a cloud of dust. 
Out on the lawn the bookmakers, with 
their field-glasses glued to their eyes, were 
perched on their high stools; on the porch 
of the club-house sat a long line of well- 
groomed men who had been taught not to 
stand up or relax their features at a horse- 
race, however close; the lawn, the free 
field, across the track, the grand stand was 
a solid mass of frenzied men and women, 
calling and shouting and praying, and 
laughing and crying, and beseeching their 
jockeys to “come on.” I suppose I was 
about the only atom of that crazy mob that 
had no financial interest in the result. A 
little over a furlong from the wire it was im- 
possible to say who was ahead, so closely 
were the horses bunched together; and 
then from the rear of this apparently com- 
pact mass came a long, black, slimy thing, 
squirming its way through the bunch as a 
snake twists and shoots its long body after 
a toad. In half a dozen jumps it was clear 
of the other horses, and although the whips 
were still rising and falling on them with a 
fearful precision, it all seemed quite futile 
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and cruel now. They seemed to have 
come to a sudden halt while the black 
herse rushed on to the wire alone. The 
freckled-faced jockey looked over his 
shoulder at his retreating foes and grinned 
genially at the impotent threshing of the 
whips behind him. He took a wrap in his 
reins, patted his horse on the neck and 
whispered something to it, and then sud- 
denly pulling up to a moderate gallop the 
horse and rider slowly ambled under the 
wire. It was Sambo. 

The next time I saw the theatrical man- 
ager he was leading a large party to that 
department of a race-track known as the 
“café.” 

“The next time you know of any of 
those ‘Sambo’ tricks,” said “The Wiz- 
ard,” “let your friends in. We’re not so 
awful wise back here in the paddock.” 
And I agreed with him. I found the 


Sizing Them up as They Go to the Post. 


“Boss” later in the day looking rather dis- 
consolate. ‘That good thing in the third 
race cost me forty-four. Jim says it got 
out of the chute all right, but the track was 
cuppy. I guess he forgot that when he 
handed us out that shine information. 
He’s all right, though ; he’s promised me 
something good if I stay over to-morrow.” 

Personally my interest in betting was 
over for that day, so I sat on the grand 
stand or wandered over the green lawn and 
enjoyed the gentle sea breezes as they 
came to us across the salt meadows, and at 
great intervals watched the beautiful long- 
tailed thoroughbreds run for other people’s 
money. It was really a very pleasant out- 
ing, and I should have enjoyed it thor- 
oughly if it had not been for the one 
thought that some time I had to meet that 
soda-water clerk who told me about “ Sam- 
bo in the second.” 
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FISHING ON SHAD CREEK 


By JACOB CHAMBERLAIN FOOTE 


UN quick, Frank, ’n get a spear; 
R There’s more ’n a hundred fishes here 
’N under this jam-pile! 
Bring the ol’ five-tined one down for me, 
’N if you want one bring the little three, 


’N we'll give ’em fits awhile. 


Land o’ sakes, but I tell you 

The water’s warm! ’N if the folks just knew 
I bet they wouldn’t care; 

So off my shoes are goin’ to come, 

’N in I'll wade, ’n I tell you some 
O’ them fish won’t stay there! 


Now poke in under t’other side, 

’N if one comes out I’ll let ’er slide 
When it gets somewhere near; 
’N if one o’ them starts goin’ down, 
You jest yell out ’n I’ll come roun’ 
With this ol’ five-tined spear. 


Now don’t poke hard, like a little dunce, 
’N make ’em all come out at once. 
Oh, golly, here’s a whale! 
It’s a whopper! I got sight o’ him 
’N blazed away, ’n I struck a limb 
’N jest grazed past his tail. 


Now poke again; get ’im out o’ there; 
If we get him the folks ’ll stare 
Their eyes most blind, I bet. 
Whoop! here ’e comes! I’ve got ’im fast; 


I knew he’d be my meat at last; 
Who cares now fer the wet ? 


This ain’t the one I saw before— 

’T ain’t half as big. Now poke some more, 
But go a little slow. 

If we get half o’ what we see, 

The folks won’t care if you ’n me 
Are late fer meal, I know! 

















THE AUTOMOBILE IN WAR 


By CAPTAIN T. BENTLEY MOTT 


Military Attaché to the American Embassy at Paris 


that skirt the Seine near the Avenue 

Bosquet you will often notice long 
trains of army wagons drawn by steam 
tractors winding their way into the court- 
yard of the great subsistence depots of 
Paris. Neither the wagons nor the engines 
offer anything unusual, and their counter- 


| F you walk of a morning along the quays 


most—the sum total of the practical value 
of the automobile for military purposes. 
There are undoubtedly those who will 
dispute this statement, or who, if they must 
acknowledge its truth, will protest against 
the stupidity which allows it to remain a 
fact. Such persons belong in general to 
one of two classes—the automobilist who 








An Officer in His Car Receiving a Report. 


parts may be found regularly employed in 
the military service in more than one coun- 
try. But what does give this sight a cer- 
tain interest is the thought that, after all 
the talk, all the experiments, all the en- 
thusiasm and the many thousand printed 
pages, this convoy of meat and groceries 
typifies almost—not absolutely, but al- 





knows nothing about war or the soldier 
who knows nothing about automobiles; the 
man who is fairly well up in both subjects, 
and has examined the two in the relation 
they bear to each other, is forced to con- 
clude that the automobile’s application to 
war will probably continue as narrow in 
principle as it is to-day. 


A Tractor Hauling Two Six-inch Siege Guns. 


Indeed, a general law may be stated 
governing this application: where the road 
is in no danger from the enemy or the auto- 
mobile in no danger from the road, the use 
of this vehicle is limited only by the laws 
which apply to other means of transport, 
and a constant development is to be looked 
for; where these conditions are not ful- 
filled, the automobile will be used only oc- 
casionally and in a small way, or if on a 
great scale solely as an incident resulting 
from local peculiarities. 

In no country so well as in France can 
the military uses of the automobile be 
studied. Apart from the lead taken from 
the first by French inventors in this indus- 
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try, the country itself, with its network of 
magnificent roads, the total absence of 
fords, the military service required every 
year of many expert chauffeurs, the great 
autumn manceuvers where every kind of 
novelty is regularly tried, the genuine in- 
terest of all classes in this preéminently 
French sport, the great number of ma- 
chines—light weight, fast roadsters or 
heavy draught—already existing and made 
available by law for military service, con- 
stitute a combination of circumstances 
which leaves nothing to be desired for the 
test of the automobile under most favorable 
conditions. Indeed, the excellence of these 
conditions constitutes a certain drawback, 
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Conveying Wood into the Fort at Vincennes, Paris. 
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A Steam Tractor Hauling a Twelve-and-a-half-ton Coast Gun from Versailles to a Camp at Satory, 


for the results thereby made easily possi- 
ble cannot be expected under circum- 
stances found in countries like Russia, 
America or South Africa. 

The place to be given the automobile in 
the organization of European armies has 
been the subject of much thought and no 
little experiment. In the first place, Conti- 
nental armies view all matters affecting or- 
ganization and equipment from a wholly 
different point of view from that which ob- 
tains in England or America. The army 
of any Continental country is organized 
and equipped preéminently for a cam- 


A Motor Train Loaded with Rations for Troops During the Grand Manceuvers. 





paign on the home soil or on adjacent ter- 
ritory where the conditions are usually 
similar and always known. If, for exam- 
ple, in France, Germany or Italy they de- 
cide that fast passenger machines have a 
real value, as demonstrated by manceu- 
vers, for carrying general and staff officers 
from distant headquarters to the front, 
from one wing of the army to the other, 
etc., this is based on the knowledge that in 
war exactly the same conditions would en- 
able the same service to be rendered; the 
same roads would exist; the same towns 
would remain at frequent intervals, where 
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fuel could be had; the same supply of 
vehicles would be at hand. 

In England, on the other hand, however 
perfect might become the adaptation of 
the automobile to military uses in the 
British Isles, this fact would be only a 
small factor in determining its usefulness 
to the British army, since this army’s oper- 
ations have for centuries been in precisely 
any part of the globe except Great Britain. 
So also in America; and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that the fast passenger auto- 
mobile can for a great many years have 
for our military authorities more than an 
academic interest or enter seriously into 
our organization or plans of campaign. 
The fast automobile might be very useful 
to General Young in work near Washing- 
ton, New York or Chicago, but he would 
probably never think of taking even one or 
two when starting on an active campaign 
against Filipinos or hostile Indians, for an 
expedition in South America or China, or 
for the manceuvers in Kansas. 

Even in Continental Europe, moreover, 
the use of fast machines in war is reduced 
to the very few required for headquarters 
couriers (tricycles) and for the occasional 
use of general and staff officers in visiting 
widely separated portions of the army. 
The ease with which the machines can be 
disabled and obstructed in their move- 
ments, the necessity of having a clear road 
in order that their speed may be available, 
and their great cost, necessarily restrict 
their use. Such a thing as the occasional 
rapid transportation of troops by this 
means is evidently out of the question, 
since it would take altogether too many 
passenger cars, and a column will march 
nearly as fast as the freight machines. 

When we consider the transportation of 
supplies from the railroad to the army, 
however, everything is in the automobile’s 
favor as compared with horse transporta- 
tion. The experiments in France in this 
direction go back to 1897, and they have in- 
creased in importance each year. The pio- 
neer of this work seems to have beén Mr. 
Scotte, whose tractors are now in regular 
use by the army, in garrison, at manceu- 
vers and in the colonies. 

To get a summary idea of the advan- 
tages this system offers to an army for 
hauling its supplies, take the calculations 
of the French staff for a simple case: Sup- 
pose an army is distant two days’ march 


from the nearest railway; the wagons of 
the regiments cannot go to the railway sta- 
tions and haul the supplies directly to the 
troops, as it takes two days to go and two 
to come. An intermediate depot is there- 
fore established not much more than half 
a day’s march in rear of the troops. This 
must be kept full of supplies sent from the 
railway, and the regimental trains draw 
their ‘rations, forage, ammunition, etc., 
from this depot. 

Suppose about 240 tons per day must be 
hauled from the railway to this depot. The 
French army organization provides for 
this service what they call an “adminis- 
trative convoy,” and four of these are 
needed for each army corps. Now to haul 
240 tons a day requires two of these con- 
voys, and since the horses must rest and re- 
turn the next day, four convoys would be 
needed to keep a constant stream of sup- 
plies pouring into the depot at the rate of 
240 tons a day. These four convoys re- 
quire, under the French organization, 
roughly, 1,600 horses, 25 officers and over 
1,250 men. Therefore this number would 
be constantly at work keeping the depot 
supplied when the latter could be estab- 
lished at one day’s march from the railway. 
When this distance increased it can be seen 
how many horses, wagons and men would 
be needed for the service. 

Now, if tractors are used instead cf 
horses to haul these same wagons, only 24 
are necessary, since a tractor will take 10 
tons up most grades. Since the tractors 
need very little rest, they can return at 
night in much less time after unloading, 
the crew alone being changed, and the 
next day they are ready for a new load. 
Therefore 24 tractors with a double crew 
for engines and wagons, or 200 men, will 
do the work of 1,600 horses and 1,300 men. 

As to cost, leaving out pay and rations 
for the men, the French estimate for feed- 
ing 1,600 horses is $1,000 a day; the 24 
tractors going and coming would use about 
$500 worth of fuel. 

Not to go into all the details of this com- 
parison, it is evident that the saving in 
money is the least gain, especially as the 
haul becomes longer, since soon a team 
transports little more than its own forage. 
But the reduction in the number of horses 
for use with the train leaves that many 
more available for the artillery and cav- 
alry; the reduction in the length of the 
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trains is a vast ad 

vantage on en — 
cumbered roads —a 
and there can be 
no doubt that time } | 
is gained. 

It seems likely, 
then, that the au- 
tomobile will have 
an increased ap 
plication to all the 
heavy transport in 
rear of an army, 
since here the roads are under military con- 
trol and can be repaired and kept in neces- 
sary condition. Such machines also as can 
move over rough ground, or, in an emer- 
gency, be pushed by hand, will have great 
value for couriers, staff officers, or even 
generals; and this within the lines of active 
operations. 

The fast road machine, meanwhile, will 
continue to merely transport general and 
staff officers 
from point to ~~ 


point along the 


























rear of the lines Lt 
or in the direc cS 
tion perpendic- Le 
—! ‘ 
ular to them. fi Ss 


Even herethere 
is difficulty. 
Generally ev- 
ery road which 
leads to a point 
where the gen 
eral or staff 
officer needs 
most to go will be full of columns— 
infantry, artillery, cavalry and wagon 
trains. However important the duty or 
however great the authority of the person 
in the automobile, these troops and vehi- 
cles cannot be made to clear a passage 
without very great delay both to them- 
selves and the automobile, and sometimes 
the forward movement of the one will be 


A Steam Lorry for 


A Military Steam Wagon. 
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as imperative as 

of the other. A 
horseman meets 
| with no such trou- 
‘ ble. 

: At the English 
manceuversof igo1 
a volunteer auto- 
mobile corps was 
organized, and the 
officer who drove 
General Buller 
about in his fast 
machine was very enthusiastic over the 
results. When asked what he thought 
would come of the experiment he is re- 
ported as saying, “It will be an excel- 
lent thing for the transportation of staff 
officers or generals where the roads are 
good.” “ Did it scare the horses?” “Oh, 
no; the order was given beforehand to 
clear the road when my horn was 
heard, and we had no trouble.” 

This little 
conversation il- 
lustrates vivid- 
ly the difficul- 
ties that would 
be met with in 
real operations 
when the roads 
often cannot be 
cleared or are 
hardly wide 
enough for two 
vehiclesto pass. 

Even on the 
great, broad 
roads of France during the autumn manceu- 
vers I have frequently seen it happen that a 
courier automobile was absolutely blocked 
from progress on account of the roads be- 
ing packed with troops and trains; to go 
around was impossible, for, all the roads 
being in the same condition of blockade, 
the automobile was obliged to make a slow 
and painful progress alongsidethecolumns. 





English Experimental Traction Automobile. 
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I have, indeed, more than once seen Mr. 
Grus or Mr. Woog in their light ma- 
chines take a staff officer of General Bru- 
gere across the fields or around a column 
in such an emergency. But this was in the 
autumn, in dry weather, and the fields— 
even the plowed ones—were in their most 
favorable state. In wet weather or over 
growing grain it would be foolish to at- 
tempt the trick and find yourself stuck fast 
with an important despatch in your pocket. 

The automobile’s use, therefore, for 
rapidly transporting generals or staff offi- 
cers during or on the eve of operations is a 
rather risky proceeding, and most officers 
would surely prefer a good horse. But for 
courier work pure and simple, where the 
motor tricycle or bicycle may be used, 
there can be no such objections or fears. 

The conscript laws of continental na- 
tions require the annual census of all 
horses and vehicles capable of military ser- 
vice in time of war. This law in France 
has lately been made applicable to auto- 
mobiles also. But what simplifies the mat- 
ter of preparing this service for war, for 
army experiment or manceuvers, is the 
great willingness of automobilists belong- 
ing to the reserve or territorial troops, who 
are called out for their 28 or 13 days of ser- 
vice, to do this service as chauffeurs rather 
than in theranks. So, at the autumn ma- 
noeuvers you will often see men dressed in 
the uniform of a private soldier and doing 
their service as automobile drivers, who 
bear some of the best known names in 
Paris. 

The type of machines used by these 
chauffeurs have varied from year to year, 
and according to the service desired of 
them. In rgoo there was every sort of vehi- 
cle brought out, from an omnibus to a rac- 
ing machine. In 1gor Mr. Journu drove 
his 40 horse-power touring carriage, with 
places for eight persons; in 1902 light 8 to 
12 horse-power machines were chiefly 
used, though Menier and Journu had also 
heavy and luxurious touring carriages. 
The light cars went over the fields with 
great ease, but even they could not jumpa 
ditch nor ford a stream as their enthusias- 
tic owners wanted you to believe. 

The government has a regular rate of 
indemnity* for all automobiles employed 





* This indemnity is fixed as follows: 

Motorcycles: 17 cents per horse-power per day, plus 
.g cent per kilometer per horse-power. 

Carriages of 6 places and under (light or medium): 


in army work, for outside of the tractors 
used in hauling supplies it owns no ma- 
chines whatever. Many a foreigner has 
been taken in by salesmen who assert that 
“this make has been adopted by the gen- 
eral staff of the army and is used at all 
manceuvers,” and he shows you a photo- 
graph, and a genuine one, of a general, an 
automobile and a military chauffeur. But 
this is a pure bluff. No make has been 
adopted by the French government, at 
least, and you can see half a dozen systems 
employed in a single year’s manceuvers. 

Perhaps the most scientific study that 
has yet been made of the laws which gov- 
ern the application of the automobile to 
war purposes has been made by Captain 
Douhet of the Italian Army, and the result 
of his work was published by the Electro- 
Technical Association of Turin nearly two 
years ago. After examining every solution 
of the question of tractors, steam, air, gaso- 
line, storage battery, engines with trains 
and self-propelling lorries, Captain Dou- 
het arrives at what seems at first sight the 
remarkable conclusion that the most effi- 
cient if not the only system of automobile 
transport for military purposes will con- 
sist of tractors, each propelled by an elec- 
tric motor, but deriving their current from 
a traveling dynamo mounted on a truck 
propelled by electricity. In other words 
he advocates for this particular work, 
the hauling of supplies in war, a trolley 
line carrying its own power house about 
with it. 

The electric machine answers perfectly 
to military requirements, but is made at 
present with a storage battery; the weight 
is too great and the power stored up too 
small to answer for heavy draught and 
long journeys. But if a moving electric 
generator can be added, enabling all the 
motors in the train to renew their energy 
as it is expended, we have nearly the ideal 
military heavy draught machine. It can 
haul from 1o to 20 tons easily; the motor, 
being under the body, takes up no horizon- 
tal space, and the length of the convoy is a 
minimum; a rate of from 5 to 8 miles an 
hour can be easily maintained in the ordi- 
nary state of roads; the motor needs al- 
most no rest; the coefficient of efficiency 


17 cents per horse-power per day, plus .5 cent per 
kilometer per horse-power. 

Transport tractor: 

36 cents per horse-power per day, plus 9.2 cents per 
kilometer per horse-power, 
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for weight of motor is the greatest; it con- 
sumes none of its own weight on the jour- 
ney; it requires few men and those need 
comparatively little training; it is easily 
manceuvered and simple to repair and pro- 
vision. 

Captain Douhet proposes a dynamo 
mounted on an electric automobile, the 
total weighing 12 tons. One-fourth of this 
weight goes for the vehicle; there remain 9 
tons. To propel this carriage we need 30 
horse-power, or a motor weighing 1,650 
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cause it requires the action of some 
ernment to make the experiment. 
The idea of transporting and running an 
electric generator by means of an automo- 
bile has already been put into practice in 
France, but to feed a search-light, not to 
furnish motive power. During the Grand 
Manceuvers of 1900 such a machine was 
tried and again last year at the fortress 
manceuvers at Chalons. The results do 
not seem to have been important, and it is 
difficult to see how such a light thus 


gov- 





Officer’s Automobile at Manccuvers. 


pounds; we have left 18,150 pounds. With 
this weight we can generate 80 horse- 
power; 30 horse-power is needed to propel 
the generator vehicle, and we have left 50 
horse-power for our electric automobiles 
that constitute the load-carrying train. 
With 50 horse-power we can haul 20 tons, 
or 15 tons of net freight. These 20 tons 
can be distributed amongst the necessary 
number of electric automobiles drawing 
their current directly from the generating 
vehicle and carrying 15 tons of freight. 
The idea is extremely interesting, but it 
has not yet been put into execution, be- 





mounted could render to an army in the 
field service at all commensurate with the 
incidental trouble and expense... In a 
night attack the beam might serve as a di- 
rectrix for troops, but this would generally 
eliminate the element of surprise so valu- 
able in such operations. In hasty bridge 
building, however, requiring work at 
night, an automobile search-light would 
find a useful application. 

In Madagascar the automobile has been 
now: regularly used during several years 
for passenger and freight transport be- 
tween the port Tamatave and the interior 
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capital Tanana- 
rivo,and until the 
completion of the 
railway now being 
built between 
those two places 
it will continue to 
be the chief 
means of trans- 
port used by the 
military govern- 
ment of the isl- 
and. Thisexperi- 
ment seems to 
have been sug- 
gested to General 
Galliéni, the enterprising Governor, by 
previous but futile efforts on the part 
of General Trentinian, who, as Gover 
nor of the French Soudan, made an at- 
tempt in 1898 to keep his distant posts 
in the desert supplied by this means. 
When it is remembered how bad are the 
roads in that region and how inferior the 
automobiles of 1898 were as compared 
with those of to-day, the failure of that 
experiment is not surprising. General 
Galliéni, the Governor, first built one of 
those magnificent roads for which the 
French are famous, joining his capital 
with the coast, and we are not astonished 
to read that officers now make the journey 
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that formerly re- 
quired ten days in 
less than twenty- 
four hours. 

Our building of 
wide, indestructi- 
ble highways in 
the Philippines 
should make the 
automobile im- 
portant in the or- 
ganization and 
development of 
the islands. The 
English govern- 
ment, at the re- 
quest of numerous firms, instituted at the 
close of 1901 what appears to be a very 
thorough test of steam and other tractors 
for military purposes, though as far as 
known no type was definitely adopted for 
the service. But the English experience 
with these tractors in the rough country of 
South Africa has given them firm confi- 
dence in their value as an adjunct in war 
and has led to the production of numerous 
types. Very recently the Austrians have 
been seized with the desire to develop an 
automobile for heavy transport, and some 
interesting experiments were made with a 
12 horse-power benzine motor between 
Vienna and towns in the vicinity. With a 





‘The War Automobile in Germany. 
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A Staff Officer’s Car. 


load equal to the weight of the vehicle, it 
made several trips along average roads at 
the rate of seven miles an hour, climbing 
grades of 1:10 and maintaining its speed 
easily during eight hours. 

The application of automobiles to mili- 
tary purposes, then (leaving out all ques- 
tion of the transport of supplies), has its 
chief advocates not so much in military 
men as in sporting men. There is prob- 
ably not a single fast passenger carriage 
owned by a European government and 
kept for military purposes, except that 


of the Emperor of Germany. Up to the 
present, automobiles other than motor- 
cycles and tractors have been used in 
the army more in the nature of sport 
than anything else; they have introduced 
no new and useful element in the con- 
duct of a campaign and added nothing 
to the efficiency of the army employing 
them; they are a convenience, but nothing 
more. The tractor, however, has come to 
stay and will play hereafter a part inter- 
mediate between the railway and the 
draught horse. 


Search Light Automobile, 














THE INDIAN FESTIVAL AT TAOS 


By JAMES A, LeROY 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND C, E, MARTIN 


OING to one or other of the old In- 
dian festivals of the Southwest 
with an expectation of being 

greatly awed or impressed is nowadays to 
invite disappointment. Railroads bring 
tourists, the settlers for miles around make 
the occasion a holiday, and the Mexicans 
of our arid territories will supply any fail- 
ure of Americans to present a crowd of 
spectators. 
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The Indians themselves are acquiring 
consciousness of their lessening impor- 
tance. There is an increasing tendency to 
commercialize old feasts, dances and rites 
that were hoary with custom’s firm sanc- 
tion when our kind still was living in feud- 
alism’s bond. Mysterious ceremonies, 
desecrated by the stranger’s eyes, are now 
the means of attracting a gawking crowd 
of the jostling profane, who find the Indian 


Young Braves at Taos Learning the Dance Steps. 
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The Crowd Gathering at the Course for the San Gerénimo Day’s Race. 


huckster busy offering beadwork, baskets, 
pottery or blankets. The camera, at first 
offensive, if not the object of superstitious 
dread, may now spread before the civi- 
lized world religious rites once rich with 
meaning; may even for a few dollars en- 
gage the celebrants to pose. And the 
younger generation of Pueblos and kin- 
dred tribes look with lax eyes on things 
long held sacred. 


Taos, in Northern New Mexico, is a 
good place to witness the passing of the old 
and the coming of the new. Conceited in 
our newness, we Americans call Taos the 
place where we have put a_ post-office, 
thirty miles off the railroad that runs down 
the Santa Fé valley, on a plaza surrounded 
before our coming by the squatting adobes 
of Mexicans. Three miles from here, up 
under the shelter of the hills which the 
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Sangre de Cristo 
range of the Rockies 
puts out as tenta- 
cles, are two five- 
story community 
houses, built of the 
mud perhapsa thou- 
sand or more years 
ago, each sheltering 
its two hundred in- 
habitants. This is 
Taos, the home of 
Pueblos centuries 
before the Spaniards 
pushed up this val 
ley in search of the 
fabled gold, followed 
by friars in search of 
souls. 

Here live some- 
what more than four 
hundred peaceful 
kindred of the Zuiiis 
and other commu- 
nity dwellers, follow- 
ing a rather indolent and improvident exis 
tence, intermarrying and decaying. In sixty 
years they have not increased by a handful. 

And here amid modern setting made by 
ranchers, traders, prospectors, the ‘San 
Geronimo Festival of Taos Pueblo” is an- 
nually celebrated. St. Jerome’s Day is 
September 30, a date apparently coincid- 
ing with rites long since fixed in the Taos 
calendar when the Spanish friars arrived 
in the wake of Coronado’s expedition of 
1540. The Church then gave a saint’s 
name to the festival; but the mass is only 
the prologue to a “sun-dance,” recalling 
the semi-worshipful attitude of the Pue- 
blos toward this heavenly body. It would 
probably startle St. Jerome to be told that 
the foot-races and other sports were in his 
honor. 

On the eve of St. Jerome’s Day, as the 
sun descends over the mesas and _ vari- 
molded hills westward, the dance begins; 
once outright a dance to the sun as the 
crop-giver, and still half-pagan for all its 
veilings. A little before, the black-robed 
figures of two “alcaldes” have mounted 
alone to the very top of each community 
house (each community has its separate 
mayor and petty officers, with a governor 
over the whole pueblo), and stand for a 
moment silently, limned against the moun- 
tains beyond. Then one, and then the 


A good type of Apache. 
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other, addresses the 
people below. No 
gestures, beyond 
now and then the 
stretching forth of 
an arm swathed in 
the black mantle. 
But the speakers 
move back and forth 
on their lofty pul- 
pits, exhorting the 
people to go into the 
church and_ pray, 
and to send _ their 
children to school. 

But only listless 
attention is given 
the orators. Men, 
women and children 
stick out their heads. 
from the many 
apartments of these 
Taos “flats,” and 
soon pull them in 
again. Those on 
the ground below pause a moment, then 
resume conversation or work. <A_ blind 
old man stumbles his way to the church 
door, is handed a drum more aged than 
himself, and hammers sincerely at each 
lull in the exhortations. Others climb the 
fifteen feet to the little belfry and pound 
two old bells with stones. The little 
chapel of plastered adobe, freshly white- 
washed on walls, enclosure and tiny bel- 
fry, fills but slowly. 

During two hours the Indians, clad in 
their best blankets and beadwork, straggle 
in and out, kneeling a few moments before 
the altar, the women (as elsewhere, in 
greater numbers) bringing candles to add 
to those burning on the floor before the 
rail. Three Indian acolytes, clad in rich 
red blankets with a sort of stole, bustle im- 
portantly about the altar and in and out of 
the church. Of a sudden, an Indian at the 
door fires a villainous old pistol, caliber 
fifty or higher, and grins irreligiously as 
the women devotees jump. The little 
chapel is now full of Indians, and mass 
has begun, to a tremendous beating of the 
bells. The French padre from the Ameri- 
can town of Taos is officiating. It is 
strange to listen to the responses from the 
Pueblo acolytes, in what (you feel con- 
vinced) must be very remarkable Latin. 

At the elevation of the Host, the tinkling 
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of the altar bell is drowned by a salvo of 
artillery from the villainous pistol afore- 
said and a furious clanging of the bell; the 
blind old man frantically assaults the de 
crepit drum. The mass is a long one, and 
the opportunity for noise correspondingly 
great and gratifying to its makers. When 
it is at an end, two bands of gala-decked 
Indians, bearing branches of the mountain 
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poplar, yellowed with the autumn, swing 
into formation from behind the pueblo and 
strike up the high-pitched chant of the 
sun-dance, which they maintain through- 
out the time it takes to dance into the 
chapel, where the boughs are blessed, and 
out again. 

The chant is a seemingly endless repeti- 
tion of sounds, mostly minor, yet you can- 


Ihe clown on San Geronimo’s Day descending the pole after having thrown down the sheep, fruit and cakes 
placed at the top. 
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not catch it and reproduce it afterward; 
the dance, an apparently simple step, 
carrying the body sidewise, but you are 
unable to imitate it. 

Next morning, wagon-loads of Mexi- 
cans from the country roundabout are 
rumbling down upon Taos pueblo; but 
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pull wildly long ere a quarter mile is done. 
Some are mere boys, and these often run 
best. In nearly fifty, there are perhaps 
half a dozen young men who can run really 
well. So the contest goes on unevenly, one 
side losing as much as a hundred yards 
on one relay, then gaining it back again. 


The Dancers Performing to the Chant. 


not so early that the customary mass of St. 
Jerome’s Day has not already been said, 
leaving a clear field for festivities, of which 
the most spectacular feature is the relay 
foot-race over a four-hundred-yard course, 
between teams chosen to represent the two 
sides of the pueblo. As an exhibition of 
athletic prowess this does not amount to 
much. Some of the runners are fat, and 


The competition is not wonderfully 


keen. Still the rival factions do consider- 
able cheering. Interest waxes and wanes 
alternately, the runners being urged on 
with boughs as they pass their partisans. 
The women and children watch from the 
housetops. There are two to three thou- 
sand outsiders ranged along the course, 
Americans, Mexicans and visiting Indians. 
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The old men of the pueblo march impor- 
tantly up and down, keeping the crowd 
back from the runners with impatient 
switches of tree-branches, during the hour 
it requires before the forty-odd quarter- 
mile dashes have been run. It is not the 
excitement of the race that gives it inter- 


est, but the flash of gay colors on house- 
tops and ground, a barbarous setting for 
the vari-painted bodies of the runners, 
naked except for fantastic loin-cloths and 
headgear. When it is all over, victors and 
vanquished dance together to the sacred 
spring above, wash the ochre off their 
bodies as best they can, and return to the 
estufas (the curious underground cham- 


The Apache Squaw Making her House—of Willow Sapl 





bers of the pueblo) to clothe themselves 
and mingle with the crowd. 

This race, it is said, had origin as a con- 
test over which pueblo should furnish the 
governor. Both sides apparently now ex- 
ercise a share in this election, through their 
old men, and the rivalry in the foot-race is 





Min 


ings. 

merely nominal. Some say the young men 
no longer take interest in it, but are forced 
to compete by the old men, who zealously 
guard the pueblo’s customs. Those of the 
younger generation who have been in gov- 
ernment schools and prefer the white 
man’s garb in its entirety are not allowed 
to enter the pueblo without the blanket. 
The afternoon is given up to the clowns, 
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who, with torsos soot-stained and white- 
striped, and faces fantastically begrimed, 
indulge in all sorts of antics for two hours. 
It is the fiction of the day that they own the 
town and can do with those in it as they 
like. They alternately tickle and frighten 
the children half to death. They climb 
into Mexicans’ rigs and ride off with the 
Mexicans’ wives; steal cameras wherever 
they can find them; upset the fruit stand 
of a Mexican vendor and drink his fear 
fully pink lemonade; throw dust in the 
eyes of too inquisitive cowboys and their 
horses; help themselves to your pipe and 
go off smoking it. But all property is duly 
returned. 

They end up under the “ greased pole,”’ 
which isn’t greased, and gaze up at the 
traditional pig, which in Taos is always a 
sheep. This serves as a stimulus to more 
pranks, such as shooting frantically at the 
sheep with diminutive bows and arrows of 
cornstalk. After half an hour of monkey- 
shines, all essaying to climb the pole and 
falling ludicrously over each other, one of 
them sets out to shin it in earnest. It is 


forty feet high, fifteen inches in diameter 
at the bottom and quite smooth; no easy 


climb. He goes up half way, however, be- 
fore he rests. Five minutes more, and he 
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is on the crossbar at the top, loosening the 
ropes that hold the sheep and other spoils. 
Then he slides down the pole, and the 
day’s fun is over. 

Taos was famous once as the head- 
quarters of “ Kit” Carson. His old adobe 
house and stockade are just off the little 
plaza; hides and hay are now stored in the 
place by the German trader who owns it. 
Carson’s grave is at the edge of town, 
and the key to the cemetery is jealously 
guarded by old George Smith, one of the 
scout’s companions. | He will show you 
Carson’s old Indian tobacco and pipe case 
and a table made of blocks of wood from 
his armchair; and, if you lend half an ear, 
he will spin you yarn after yarn, often a 
dozen in one, after the fashion of such old 
chroniclers, of the days when mail came 
but once in six months, when an army off- 
cer and a mail contractor fought a duel 
over the first wagon trip through the Paton 
Pass, and when the thunder of the thou- 
sands of buffalo hoofs shook the ground 
under the rider even before he could spy 
their far-off mass. This but a half cen- 
tury ago, and how wild and old it seems; 
yet how recent and fresh must “ Kit” Car- 
son’s memory be to the earth walls of old 
Taos pueblo! 


Scene at the Taos Races. 















HE old days are gone when the par- 
| tridge-shot “sought no other com- 
pany than his dog” to tramp the 
long ‘stubbles and wade through the tur- 
nips. Nowadays partridges are “ walked 
up” or driven; and the man who took out 
a brace of spaniels to walk the hedgerows 
and copses, dropping his pheasants as 
they.rose, would be taking a leaf out of his 
grandfather’s book. The general adop- 
tion of the breech-loader ushered into 
vogue the artificial system under which 
half the parish turns out to beat hand- 
reared pheasants in hundreds out of the 
coverts over the guns posted outside. 
Pheasant shooting under these conditions 
may tax marksmanship to its highest; but 
there be those among us who ask, where 
lies the sporting element of the business ? 
At a big modern shoot in England—or a 
small one for that matter—the setter or 
pointer would be of as much use asa fif- 
teenth century cross-bow. 

If these dogs have almost entirely sev- 
ered their connection with the partridge, 
and have wholly severed it with the pheas- 
ant, they are still indispensable on the 
grouse moor (saving, of course, when the 
birds are driven); hence the high place 
held by grouse shooting among sports. 

Degeneration of the setter and pointer 
began to engage the anxious attention of 
the best sportsmen in England thirty-five 
or forty yearsago. Mr. Edward Laverack, 
reviewing in 1872 his half century of ex- 
perience as a breeder, was able to enu- 
merate only about a dozen kennels whose 
owners still maintained pure and desirable 
strains of blood, and deplored the deterio- 
ration of the breed through disuse of dogs 
for shooting, the show system and ill ad- 
vised crossing. The disuse of dogs was a 
factor in their degeneracy that could not 
be helped, but the show system of deciding 
merit, whereby awards were given solely 
for make, shape and color, without refer- 
ence to the animal’s working abilities, was 
recognized as an evil capable at least of 
modification. It was in the spring of 1865 
that Mr. Douglas, who then organized and 
managed the big dog-shows in London, 
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lent ear to the representations of practical 
men and engineered the first field trial 
for setters and pointers, which marked 
the beginning of a new era and proved a 
method of testing the merits of gun dogs 
that has ever since grown steadily in favor 
among practical men. 

Perhaps the conspicuous defect of field 
trials is the one inseparable from the ne- 
cessity for putting a large number of dogs 
through their paces within a limited time: 
they afford no opportunity of testing that 
most valuable of qualities, stamina. 
Hence a dog which lacks staying power, 
which hunts brilliantly, but is exhausted 
after a couple of hours, has as good a 
chanceof success as a competitor that works 
in a style equally good, but that, perhaps, 
could huntall day if required. Some dogs, 
again, work well with kennel companions 
at home, but grow excited and race when 
asked to work with strange dogs; whereby 
they flush their birds or miss them alto- 
gether, with the result that they are called 
up in disgrace. Others, again, which 
work steadily in the presence of their mas- 
ter and the keeper are disturbed and upset 
by the crowd and fail to do themselves jus- 
tice. These drawbacks notwithstanding, 
there is no doubt that field trials have done 
great good, not only in stimulating inter- 
est in gun dogs but in establishing a far 
sounder standard of merit than that of the 
show bench. 

Of the three breeds of setter, the Eng- 
lish, which owes everything to Mr. Laver- 
ack, who died in 1877, is by far the most 
popular and most generally used in Eng- 
land and Scotland. The entry for the 
Kennel Clubs Field Trial Derby this 
spring included nineteen setters; of these 
thirteen were English, five were Irish and 
one was a Gordon. Mr. Purcell Llewellin 
succeeded to Mr. Laverack’s mantle, and 
after many years of experimental crossing, 
has raised his ideal on a foundation of the 
best Laverack blood, the Dash-Moll and 
Dash-Lill strains with that of Sir Vincent 
Corbet’s Old Slut and the late Mr. Stat- 
ters’s Phoebe. 

This Llewellin setter, nearly as well 


Seashell Making a Very Good Careful Point at a Wild Brood.—She is liver and white, has won many 
prizes and distinguished herself at the trials. 


known in the United States as in England, 
combines bone, size and power with great- 
est quality; all tendency to coarseness has 
been refined away without sacrifice of 


working abilities, and thus this famous 
strain is as successful on the show bench 
as in the field. Extraordinary prices have 


been offered—and declined—for the best 
individuals. His owner refused $6,000 for 
Count Wind ’Em, and $5,000 for the brace 
of bitches, ‘Countess Rose and Novel. 
Countess Bear, by Dan-—Countess, was 
sold to an American breeder a few years 
ago, and after throwing some litters, was 
returned to England. For some rea- 
son or other the peculiar merits of- the 
Llewellin have never been maintained 
for long in the United States; probably 
the infusion of blood has not been gen- 


eral enough or sufficiently long main- 
tained. 

Fashion sanctions a deal of variety in the 
color of the English setter. White, ticked 
or flecked with black—the blue Belton of 
Mr. Laverack—is perhaps the most ap- 
proved, and is seen at its best in the Llewel- 
lin; but black and white, orange and white 
and liver and white, more or less ticked, are 
well recognized colors. Pure white is not 
approved, and a whole black setter, though 
the color is still existent, is rarely seen to- 
day. The Earl of Tankerville, it may be 
observed, had a strain of jet black setters 
which were famous forty years ago or less. 

The Irish or Red Setter has been growing 
steadily in popularity during the last ten 
or fifteen years. He is either red and white 
or all red, and is rather more lightly built 


Mr. Arkwright’s Champion Seabreeze.—Lemon and white, sister of Seashell, making a superb point at 


a very great distance. 


She has won the highest honors on the show bench. 
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than the English setter. Formerly the red 
and white coat was approved, but the Irish 
Setter Club’s rules lay it down that the cor- 
rect color is a “ rich golden chestnut” ; per- 
haps rich chestnut would better describe 
the color of the majority. This dog has the 
reputation of being headstrong and more 
difficult to break than the other breeds; he 
has a tendency to keep his nose down, 
which is objectionable, and is also notori- 
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ground, under the hottest sun, and romp 
home fresh at the end of it. 

The Gordon or Black and Tan Setter 
finds comparatively little favor with sports- 
men, and even less now than he did twenty 
years ago. The fact is he is a slow worker; 
and a slow dog is out of place in these days 
even though speed is held of less account 
than it was formerly. How this breed came 
into existence is not known; some authori- 





Sir Watkin W. Wynn’s Bliss, Ruth, Rafs and Don. 


ously uncertain; he will work with the 
faultless precision of a canine archangel 
to-day, and to-morrow he will firmly de- 
cline to do anything at all. Such variabil- 
ity of mood is much against him; and his 
color, though beautiful, is open to grave ob- 
jections, for a red setter on the purple 
heather is most difficult to see, particularly 
when he is standing to game. On the other 
hand, his great dash, when in the mood to 
work, and his wonderful stamina are 
strong points in his favor; a good Irish set- 
ter will work all day over the roughest 


ties believe the Gordon to have been 
evolved from an English setter and blood- 
hound cross; others consider him a success- 
ful compound of the Scottish collie and the 
bloodhound; while others hold all three 
breeds more or less responsible. The 
breed derives its name from Gordon Castle 
in Banffshire, one of the seats of the Dukes 
of Richmond and Gordon, where it was ori- 
ginally raised a century ago or possibly 
more. There is-or was a very famous 
strain of Gordons at Cawdor Castle near 
Nairn in Scotland. Mr. R. Chapman’s 
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strain at Glenborg is perhaps best known 
at the present day, but the Gordon setter 
is more popular in the United States than 
in the land of his birth. The orthodox 
color is black and tan; there used to be a 
good deal of white in the Gordon’s coat, 
but this has been bred out to a great extent. 

Once upon a time there was a Gordon 
Setter Club, but it died a natural death for 
lack of support, having exhausted its vital- 
ity in the organization of a field trial meet- 
ing of its own. 

It is, by the way, a curious thing that the 
setter should not have been used with the 
gun till long after the pointer’s utility in 
this way was recognized. The sportsman 
of Edward III.’s time who caught pheas- 
ants and partridges in nets depended for 
assistance in finding his game on a dog of 
some sort which was taught to “sit” or 
“set’’; but not until the middle of the 
eighteenth century or thereabouts was the 
setter much used with the gun. The 
pointer, on the other hand, was imported 
from Spain somewhere about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century, at the time 
when progressive gunners were beginning 
to realize that they could shoot birds fly- 
ing; and the Spanish Pointer, or Double- 
nosed Pointer as he is called by old writers, 
became the gun dog at once. Colonel 
Thomas Thornton of Thornville Royal, 
who devoted his life to field sports, was the 
man who remodeled the ancestor of the 
modern pointer. He considered the dog of 
his day too slow, and by crossing the Span- 
ish pointer with the foxhound, obtained 
greater speed and stamina, but at some 
loss of nose and docility. Those who 
would read the history of this dog at length 
must be referred to Mr. Arkwright’s re- 
cently published work, “The Pointer,” a 
monument of painstaking research and 
practical knowledge. 

For exhibition purposes the pointer has 
been separated into two classes, “large”’ 
and “small’’; dogs of fifty-five pounds and 
over and bitches of fifty pounds weight and 
over formed the large class, and dogs un- 
der fifty-five pounds and bitches under 
fifty pounds the small. There is not much 
to choose between them as workers; per- 
haps the small dogs are the quicker in the 
fields, while their larger brethren, iftightly 
made and symmetrical, have more endur- 
ance on the moor. As in the English set- 
ter, much variety in color is admissible: 


black and white, liver and white, lemon (of 
different shades) and white, and all black 
dogs, as well as those of other whole colors, 
are occasionally to be seen; nor is there 
any very marked preference for any color 
or combination of colors unless it be the 
hall mark of some particularly good strain. 
Mr. William Arkwright, of Sutton Scars- 
dale, has one of the best known kennels in 
the Kingdom, and his pointers are as good 
in the field as they are successful on the 
show bench. His Champion Seabreeze, a 
lemon and white bitch, has won the highest 
honors on the show bench. Seashell, liver 
and white, a sister of Champion Seabreeze, 
has distinguished herself at field trials and 
won many prizes at shows. Mr. Arkwright 
recently took a number of photographs of 
the dogs on the moors, and in no single case 
did he lose his shot through the delay con- 
tingent on taking the photographs, a fact 
which goes todemonstrate the keen scenting 
powers of the dogs, which stood to game at 
distances that enabled their portraits to be 
taken without alarming the birds. 

The man who understands gun dogs 
does not care to submit them at work to the 
professional photographer; for though the 
latter will produce an admirable portrait of 
the dog in repose, he lacks intelligent sym- 
pathy and cannot take the same animal 
standing to game; the man who would do 
the dog justice in the field must be a sports- 
man first and a photographer afterwards. 

Whether modern gun dogs are better 
than their ancestors of sixty years ago is a 
debatable point. They have admittedly 
gone through a phase of degeneracy, and 
their qualities no doubt have become im- 
paired through disuse and through breeding 
for the good looks and points which made, 
and still make, for success on the show 
bench; but field trials and care in breeding 
during the last thirty years have resulted in 
setters and pointers probably as good as the 
best of pre-Victorian days. The endeavor 
has been to combine excellence in work with 
excellence from the show standpoint; and 
with these two forces at work, dogs ought 
to be produced superior to those bred be- 
fore dog shows existed to stimulate effort 
in the direction of good looks. 

It is popularly supposed that the long 
hair on the setters’ feet makes this breed 
less liable to become footsore than the 
pointer, but this is a fallacy. As a matter 
of fact, long hair about the toes is by no 



















































English Setter, Compton Sam, four years old. A winner of sixteen prizes at field trials, including eight firsts. 


means an advantage; it collects mud, and 
when the mud dries and hardens it causes 
sore toes and lameness. I know of one gen- 
tleman, at least, who makes a practice of 
cutting the hair out from the toes of his 
spaniels for that reason. As regards the 
pointer’s foot, if it be a hare-shaped foot 
with a small hard pad, it will never go 
wrong; the pointer that is liable to lame- 
ness is he that stands on cat feet—a full 
pad and short, bulky toes. 

It is admitted that the setter’s long coat 
handicaps him in hot weather; he cannot 
endure the same degree of heat as the 
pointer and he is more dependent on wa- 
ter. The setter’s nose is the keener in 
slight frost, and the pointer can wind his 
game the better in drought; a matter 
intimately connected with the pointer’s 
superior ability to withstand heat. 
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The methods of breakers to-day, ex- 
cept for being more humane, differ little 
from those of their grandfathers. The 


‘ spike collar formerly used as a means of 


curing the habit of chasing or running in 
has been relegated by most breakers to the 
shelf; some breakers even allow their pup- 
pies to chase as much as they please to be- 
gin with, a plan approved by no less an 
authority than Mr. Laverack; the idea is 
that it makes them keen, and as it is an 
easy matter to break from chase, there is 
something to be urged in its favor. Rang- 
ing, the most important part of the dog’s 
education, is taught to-day substantially as 
in earlier years; and to range his ground 
properly, so that he shall neither miss game 
nor waste his energies covering the same 
ground twice, is the highest development 
of the intelligent setter or pointer. 
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MEMORIES OF A BOY-TIME WINTER 


By EMERY POTTLE 


DRAWINGS BY bh, 


NE is given many chances to be a 
man; one can be a boy but once. 

I remember an acquaintance 
of mine whom I found one night drawn up 
before his arrogant gas-log while behind 
him in a corner thumped and gurgled his 
steam radiator. He was smoking a cigar- 
ette and reading Whittier’s “Snow Bound.” 

“ Beastly stuff, I call it,” said he, look- 
ing up from his book. “Can’t see how 
any one can like this sort of poetry.” 

“You were born—” I fenced softly. 

“In New York, I’m proud to say,” was 
his spirited reply. 

“Ah,” I sighed. I understood. Even 
the thrill of finding that allegorical crea- 
ture—the New York born—did not inter- 
est me then. 

How could he know what Whittier knew, 
if he had not been a boy in the country of 
winter? It is a rare thing nowadays, in 
these luxurious times of summer country- 
going, to put your finger on a lad whose ex- 
perience has not been fruitful enough to 
give him a smell of the hay fields, a plunge 
into the “old swimmin’ hole,” or a tramp 
through the silent, teeming forests with his 
gun over his shoulder. But what of the 
boy who has never known the sturdy joy of 
a real country winter in a land so white 
that to think an unclean thought seems 
almost a sacrilege; in a land of rolling 
stretches of drifting snow, amethyst skies, 
buried fences; stark, bold trees penciled 
black against the flare of cold red sunsets; 
roads that are but trails beaten down by 
the broad, flat runners of a passing pung ? 

There should be some sort of law 
framed whereby each boy—just as_ in 
France and Germany each able-bodied 
man performs his term of military duty 

—must spend at least three winters of his 
boy time in the country. And when I say 
country I do not mean that pert refine- 
ment of the genteel pastoral—the suburb. 
I believe it would act as a tonic to the 
race—there would be wider outlooks; 


freer, less cramped brains; hardier souls. 
As I think of it now, it seems to me that 
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in the first days of November the snow 
came—in the night, of course—and _there- 
after lay deep and clean over everything 
for the rest of the winter, thawing out grad- 
ually through March, until by the. first of 
April every hill was trickling with snow 
streams. There was a verse in an old, be- 
thumbed speller, which marked our youth- 
ful introduction to the beatitudes of poetry. 
We never came to it without something of 
a thrill, even when it was forced upon us 
as a punishment to be written one hun- 
dred times. Its simplicity charms: 





“The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 
Was heaping the highways and hedges 
With a covering of pearly white.” 


The joy of that first morning of snow! 
It came always as a surprise and a marvel. 
It was no joke getting into one’s clothes 
with fingers that ached with cold and would 
not dally with refractory buttons. Lucky 
enough it was if the garments had not been 
covered with a fine sifting of snow from 
the roof and windows, for bedrooms were 
leaky and guiltless of heat; and as for fur- 
naces we knew them not. There was the 
first glance out of the window after scrap- 
ing a peek hole in the thick frost patterns. 

“Gee whiz! it’s six feet deep, I guess. 
Look at the old barn door.”’ 

Down stairs for a dab at your face in the 
wash basin—and cold it felt, too. Then 
into your stiff boots, which had been left 
over night to dry behind the kitchen stove. 
Father’s tracks were far apart and deep, 
on the way to the barn, but you took the 
stride like a man. Once there, in the close, 
musty, hay-smelling atmosphere, you hur- 
ried through the “chores,” pulling down 
fodder for horses and cattle in a despera- 
tion of haste, for you were eager to be off to 
the upper lot to set “figure four” traps for 
rabbits before breakfast. 

The chances were that you slipped dis- 
creetly away just before the last task was 
done. It was a stiffish pull through the 
heavy, clinging snow, up the slope of pas- 














ture, to the edge of the wood where the 
snares were to be set. Even though your 
trousers were tied with strings over your 
boots, the snow would creep in; your 
breath came quick and short; and your 
cheeks and ears reddened and stung with 
the cold. 

They were splendid sights, those white 
mornings. The crisp glitter of the sun 
almost crackled in the high lights and 
between the hillocks lay purple shadows. 
Trees snapped ominously in the crystal- 
line silence; occasionally a branch broke, 
sending its white load with a soft thud into 
the drifts below. Down in the hollow of 
the settlement, smoke from the houses 
twisted straight up to the sky. In the dis- 
tance you caught a faint halloo. The feel- 
ing of another world and a better was on 
you. Things that before had been in solu- 
tion suddenly seemed changed into this 
white precipitate. 

If there is anything better than straight- 
ening your tired back from those rabbit 
traps, beating your chilled hands together 
for warmth, and looking out, with a deep 
lung-filling breath, over such a new coun- 
try, then I have yet to find it. 

The matter of getting to school, as I re- 
member it, offered little diversion. At 
best it was always an occasion for a slight 
depression. As soon as breakfast was over, 
one set out rather gloomily with a tin pail 
of luncheon to walk the three miles to the 
Middle District—a task that came under 
the head strenuous, if the morning sleighs 
had not broken the roads. It is a curious 
thing how cold we got those mornings; the 
very thought of it now chills me. But at 
night, when it is certain the mercury had 
clambered down several notches, the re- 
turn from school put one into a glow of 
warmth. 

The day indoors went indifferently 
enough. A great white-hot wood-stove or 
two, that voraciously ate up three-foot logs 


hour after hour, furnished a dizzy heat toan 
immediate circle of fifteen or twenty; any 
outside this limit shivered miserably until 
their turn at the stove came. There was a 
dull round of lessons, recitations on back- 
breaking benches, and irksome punish- 
ments. At four it was over. We fled from 
the accursed place with a yell. Then the 
fun began. Theoretically it was strictly 
required of boys to come home after 
school—“ straight.”” This was something 
that could be evaded with elastic resource. 
The consequences thereof were often dire, 
but the crime was too sweet to regard for 
Jong the punishment. 

If the sun had softened the snow during 
the day there was always a snowball fight 
to the death between the Hill and the Hol- 
low—two rival neighborhoods whose feud 
was one of long standing. I do not greatly 
doubt that it is still kept up with as much 
inimical bitterness as any little Kentucky 
family difference to-day. 

The Hill generally had the best of it— 
they were a tough-armed, hard-legged set 
of young warriors—but we of the Hollow 
possessed a young David of a fellow whose 
capacity for molding snowballs and fling- 
ing them with a deadly accuracy of aim I 
have never seen surpassed. And I have al- 
ways thirsted for his knowledge of squeez- 
ing a bit of snow into a flattish, rectangular 
icy mass which, when thrown, described 
an astonishing curve, and oftener than not 
drew blood from an opponent’s eye. 

It was pretty much of a savage perform- 
ance, this snow fight—very properly it took 
place well out of sight of the school house. 
I have distinctly unpleasant recollections 
of going home with a face red and bleed-. 
ing, hands purple with cold and wretchedly 
chapped, and my clothes wet and clammy. 

We had a milder variation of our post- 
scholastic avocations, and this in turn was 
dependent upon milder weather condi- 
tions. Half way home, in a thicket of wil- 
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lows, lay a pond, known somewhat inele- 
gantly as the “Cat Pond’”—an appella- 
tion, I grieve to say, whose truth arose 
from the fact that it was unexcelled as a 
watery grave for an unnecessary cat. 
Here, when the sun had been more than 
usually genial and had softened the ice 
over the pond’s surface to the cracking 
point, we gathered to run “ cunies.”’ 

I do not know what boys nowadays call 
the thrilling pastime of skipping—like 
Eliza Harris pursued by the bloodhounds 
—from heaving cake to cake, but that was 
our name for it. I suspect it of being a 
local word, coined, boy-fashion, to meet 
the exigencies of a nameless feat. 

The game lay in trotting briskly out on 
fairly sound ice to a point where the “ cu- 
nies” had been broken off, and from that 
point on, without the slightest stop or hesi- 
tation (in that event one was lost), in leap- 
ing in turn, with yells of joy and terror, on 
each floating piece of ice. It was an excel- 
lent thing to foster a steady nerve and a 
quick eye, I can tell you. The perform- 
ance was never completed without the im- 
mersion of some hardy adventurer, and the 
sight he made crawling wretchedly to 
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How gladly would I have undertaken mag- 
nitudinous labors—and I was fool enough 
to believe I could have carried them 
through. But my appointed little labors— 
I’m afraid—to my shame—that I hated 
them. 

One of the most picturesque and com- 
forting memories, as I reckon them over, 
is that of the old home kitchen at dusk. 
Have you a kitchen of delightful memory 
in mind? If not, I am sorry, for you are 
lacking a pearl of price. 

The bland warmth of the room smote 
you gratefully as you came into it after the 
out-door tasks were over, even to the ab- 
horred kindling splitting. There was no 
light save the red of the glowing cook 
stove,.reflected a hundred times on the im- 
maculate surfaces of rows of tin pots and 
pans that hung about the walls. It was a 
cavernous place, full of warm, dusky-black 
shapes and alluring pungent odors. How 
good the feeling to stretch out your hands 
over the steady warmth of the range—Did 
they call them ranges, then ?—to pull off 
your soaked mittens and boots, warming 
your very heart of hearts to its core. How 
grateful the boyish “honey of romance” 





shore and sloshing heavily home in the 
chill twilight was always a pathetically 
sorry one. Fortunately the water was 
never over our chins—though why we did 
not all contract fatal cases of pneumonia, 
I can’t imagine. 

After one at last got home there were 
more “chores” to do—little duties whose 
comparative insignificance robbed one of 
any Biblical desire of faithfulness in them. 
I used to wish, and I have discovered since 
that others wished the same thing, that my 
father would go away for a whole week and 
leave me the entire charge of the farm. 


that your young imagination tasted as you 
slipped wearily into a comfortable corner. 
Dreams, dreams! How they trickled 
pleasantly through your heart—knights 
and ladies, haply, and fabulous riches; 
more likely a sleigh (“ cutter,” we called 
it) and a horse of your own, and—here 
your imagination fairly blushed and fal- 
tered, then with a leap took the fence—and 
her beside you, riding with the splendid 
abandon that you vaguely appreciated in 
the village elocutionist’s violent rendering 
of Browning’s “Last Ride.”  ”Twas to 
that same talented creature, the girl who 
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recited, I owe my early mel- 
ancholic experiences with 
the poet Tennyson. It 
gives me a turn even now, 
as I recall that slim, bale- 
ful-eyed entertainer, her 
white fingers curved into 
the niceties of refined ges- 
ture, and her throaty con- 
tralto vibrant with the pas- 
sion of— 


“TI hate the dreadful hollow 
Behind the little wood.” 


Bless my soul! What a 
world of grandeur and so- 
cial intrigue that poem did 
open to my entranced spir- 
it! I used to sit silent and 
still in the kitchen, amid crimson fire- 
light and huge shadows that were giants’ 
fingers on the wall, fashioning together the 
fragments of Maud’s breathless adven- 
tures in the garden, wondering if life had 
in it for me aught of the glamour of the 
suitor’s conquests. But I never arrived at 
the intrepid conclusion that it really had, 
for mother and the lamp always came, 
bringing the practicalities of preparation 
for supper and the astonished inquiry, 
“What in the world are you doing here in 
the dark ?” 

Yes, I am sorry for the lad who has no 
kitchen memory. 

Saturday was always the day of days. 
Even if two ingeniously industrious par- 
ents devised duties and rules to keep one 
at home the better part of it, there were 
usually to be had two or three lusty hours of 
sport. In the spare moments of early au- 
tumn we boys had put into working order 
our bob-sleds. These were built, for the 
most part, low, broad and very strong, of 
oak, ash or hickory, and were shod by the 
blacksmith. It took a good bit of rub- 
bing down with glass or ashes to get the 
iron runners ‘‘shiny” and smooth, but 
after a few trial trips what lightning speed 
did they achieve! We had never seen 
“double runners ”’ in those days, and the 
largest bob could not accommodate more 
than four or five persons. 

Saturday afternoon found us with our 
bobs—the smallest boys were fitted out 
with “schooners” and “rockers”—on a 
long hill which, since it was a main- 
traveled road, was usually in fine trim 
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for coasting, or “slidin’ 
down hill,” as we provin- 
cially termed it. 

For some unknown phi- 
lological reason this slide 
went by the name of “ Bob 
Nick ’’—an__ exceedingly 
suggestive bit of nomen- 
clature and more charac- 
teristic of the doings that 
took place on its tortuous 
descent than any I’ve ever 
heard given toa like resort. 
Half way down the slope 
stood a gigantic pine, long 
a landmark of the section; 
here the road accomplished 
a hair-raising curve. The 
more timorous souls started 
at this point to make the coast; but the 
hardier spirits dragged their bobs clean 
up to the top, where stood the cemetery in 
chilly warning, and with a whoop flung 
themselves down on their sleds and were 
off. It was the proudest day of my boy 
time when singly and alone I could steer my 
bob from the top of the hill down, taking 
the pine-tree curve in all the arrogance of a 
sure hand and terrific speed, safely avoid 
the worst “bumps ” and the town pump, 
and bring up, panting and watery-eyed, a 
mile away. 

We found it more efficacious to guide the 
sled in the manner known in innocent vul- 
garity to us as “belly-gut”; and this con- 
sisted in picking up the bob with both 
hands, running for a good start, and then 
slamming body and sled down together, 
kicking the road lustily with our copper- 
toed boots in the efforts to “keep ’er 
straight.” 

I have since attempted toboggans and 
ice-boats and automobiles—all of which 
dash about at fearful speed—yet nothing 
has ever brought the simple exultation of 
body and mind that came in the brave, 
blinding rush of that old red bob sled down 
Bob Nick. 

On rare occasions, if the moon was full, 
we were allowed to coast at night. It was 
wonderful and mysterious. Along the hill 
were set lanterns and flaring torches. The 
young beaux were there with their “ girls,” 
screaming, shouting, falling from the sleds, 
and tumbling into great, white, soft drifts. 
Red-cheeked, bright-eyed girls they were, 
with high-strung voices that vibrated with 
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their unlimited capacity for perfect enjoy- 
ment. The snow sang under the runners; 
the world was ghostly still and lit with un- 
earthly, bluish light from the vast dome of 
sky; the speeding sled bore one in a mo- 
ment from the exuberance of human in- 
tercourse to long, dim stretches of awe- 
some silence. There was a daring in it all, 
a courage; one felt it but could not speak 
it. Late—half after ten was tremendously 
late to us—we went home, half-dazed, 
chilled to the bone, our legs aching with 
fatigue. 

We skated, of course. I cannot now re- 
member the days of our novitiate in the 
art, though I suppose the periods of 
skateless ice-sliding, of careening about, 
my-son-John fashion, one skate off and 
one skate on, and of final fullness of the 
corn in the ear—two skates all one’s own 
—were undertaken in historic order. Af- 
ter the lapse of years one is prone to be- 
lieve that one’s youthful accomplishments, 
like the functions of the body, were in- 
stinctive and 
divinely be- 
stowed. And 
I’m not now 
certain that 
some of the he- 
roes of the ice- 
pond did not 
spring into be- 
ing with a 
pair of skates 
strapped totheir 
guileless feet. 

The first pair 
of club skates 
created among 
us a greater 
gasp of envious 
admiration 
than did. the 
first safety bi 
cycle. They 
were imported i 
by a proud- 
spirited youth 
whose father 
took him once 
to “the city” for a whole week. Only the 
ungracious thought that no matter what 
kind of skates Freckles Johnson took unto 
himself he could not beat a single boy on the 
pond allayed our covetous pain. Our own 
skates were stubby, black-enameled things 
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of the “ heel-plate” variety. Early in the 
season we were each led to the shoemak- 
er’s and fitted out with a pair of copper- 
toed, cow-hide boots (with red tops if such 
elegance could be afforded); in the heels 
of these were screwed two squares of iron, 
and into each a projection on the skate 
fitted. A complicated arrangement of toe 
and ankle straps completed the accoutre- 
ment. 

If we were not coasting, then we were 
skating. Such “figure threes,” “grape 
vines,”’ symmetrical symbols, we learned 
to cut; and one splendid chap, older than 
the rest of us, actually inscribed his worthy 
initials on the face of the ice in a series of 
Spencerian flourishes most edifying to see. 
We dug a border about them, I remem- 
ber, and set apart that bit of ice as ground 
almost as holy as that of the burning bush 
of Moses. It was a sad day when a re- 
lentless sun effaced the marks of a great 
talent. 

Our purely social activities were rather 
limited. The 
three-mile drive 
to church of a 
Sunday morn- 
ing possessed no 
great charm, 
particularly 
since the ser- 
vices were held 
in the school- 
house—place of 
irritating secu- 
lar recollec- 
tions. One felt 
that boring 
sense of “ shop” 
which the un- 
tactful toiler in- 
variably dis- 
seminates. A 
‘far greater and 
more.alluring 
event was the 
“surprise par- 
ty,’”’ perpetrated 
on some girl or 
boy whose moth- 
er had thrown out hints of a birthday com- 
ing to her offspring, and intimations that 
a surprise would be hospitably received. 

What a flurry of preparation we were 
plunged into! There were two questions 
to settle first of all: Who will you take ? and 
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what will you take? 
One referred to a fe- 
male companion, the 
other to a share of 
food. Such writing of 
notes as there was! 
“Friend Tom,” or 
“Dick,” or “ Harry” 
wrote laboriously to 
“Friend Mary,” or 
“Susie,” or “ Nellie” 
little dirty wads of 
notes, which were 
tossed behind the 
teacher’s back, if one 
was lucky, to their 
sweet destination. 
Their tenor was usu- 
ally, ‘“‘ Will you go to 
the party with me?” 
Not long ago I found, 
in an old, padlocked 
box of my boyhood, 
marked “ E. P.—His 
THINGS,” a yellowed 
missive which must once have been 
a message of heart-breaking tidings. It 
read: 

“ Dear Frend, I am sorry, but you will 
have to excus me from going to Georges 
party with you to-morro nite. God knows 
I hope we will always be frends. your true 
frend Louisa—— 

“* P.S.—Don’t write to me enymore.” 

Alack, Louisa, I hope Ihad the grace to 
keep “frends” with you in the face of such 
discouragement; but if I was peevish and 
sulky about it, let me, after all these years, 
beg your gracious pardon. 

A huge sleigh, driven by some young- 
hearted father, went about the community, 
from house to house, to collect us for the 
ride to the party. There were no seats 
—just a great box filled full of straw, buf- 
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falo robes, blankets, 
‘hot stones and _ flat- 
irons, in which, two 
by two, as the animals 
of the ark, we took 
our places. 

We were not yet at 
the sentimental “‘Jua- 
nita” and “I was 
Seeing Nellie Home” 
age, and the fact that 
each one of us had a. 
girl under his protec- 
tion did not militate 
greatly against our 
untamed desire to 
whoop savagely, kick 
each other slyly under 
the blankets, and per- 
form various boy- 
tricks calculated to 
frighten the little girls 
into chills of nervous- 
ness. 

Once at the party 
we differed little, I suspect, from other 
children in less agrarian communities. 
After the crass awkwardness of the first 
half hour was over, we settled noisily 
down to “Pillows and Keys,” “Ruth 
and Jacob,” “Drop the Handkerchief,” 
and a dozen other games, the excitement 
of which lay not so much in the innocent 
kisses incumbent on being “caught,” as 
in the desire to seem as boldly mascu- 
line or as elusively feminine as ever prim- 
itive instinct demanded. Bless me! those 
were uproarious gatherings. 

I have said little of the long, quiet even- 
ings at home—not, I regret to say, before 
a great roaring fireplace, for in my boy 
time we were in that period of cast-iron 
horrors known as coal stoves, and many 
of the generous old fireplaces had, from 
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practical motives, been bricked up. Yet 
the memory of those nights is very pleas- 
ant, and the irritations of unsolvable sums, 
unspellable words, uncharted continents 
and lands, which so beset us at the lamp- 
light study hour, are long since smoothed 
out. I remember only quiet hours, quiet 
faces, quiet lives. We sat silently and 
worked without many words till the time 
came for the enlivening popping of corn, 
roasting of chestnuts, or cracking of nuts. 

Books, other than disagreeably bound 
and printed copies of the traditional boy- 
hero volumes—those impersonally formal 
treasures of Shakespeare, Bunyan, the 
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Bible, “ Paradise Lost,”’ and Pope’s “ Es- 
say on Man”—were few. It is a reverent 
custom to point rhetorically to those 
worthy contributions to literature and to 
say that thence came one’s boyish dream 
of life’s greatness and glamour. 

I dare say they have fashioned many a 
young mind and stirred many a budding 
fancy; but, after all, it is not to them that 
my heart turns. Rather do I see again the 
splendid, glistening pages of the heroic 
winter country, the fine, austere ideals of 
star-sown nights, and the simplicity of 
lives swept clean with the purity of strong 
north winds. 


FOREST TO THE CITY 


By HAROLD. CHILD 


()""* desolate, untilled farms, 


The forest saplings creep; 


Until at last their sturdy arms 


Above the roof-tree sweep. 


Across the bowed and crumbling roof, 


The clinging scions greet, 


in gloomy, solemn, 


The City’s teeming street. 


mute reproof, 
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The Broken Path. 








* Damm if you ain’t pretty enough to kiss.” 
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an elevated bank above a small 
brook. 

Almost at first streak of dawn the 
women were abroad. Shortly after, the 
men visited their traps and lifted the nets. 
In this land and season of plenty the catch 
had been good. The snares had strangled 
three hares; the steel traps had caught five 
muskrats, which are very goodeating in 
spite of their appearance; the net had in- 
tercepted a number of pickerel, suckers, 
and river whitefish. This, with the meat 
of. the caribou shot by Three Fingers the 
day before, and the supplies brought from 
the Post, made ample provision. 

Nevertheless, when the camp had been 
struck and the canoes loaded, the order of 
march was reversed. Now the men took 
the lead by a good margin, and the women 
and children followed. For in the wcoded 
country game drinks early. 

About two hours before noon, while the 
men’s squadron was paddling slowly along 
a flat bank overgrown with grass and 
bushes, Dick and Sam perceived a sudden 
excitement in the leading canoes. Hauke- 
mah stopped, then cautiously backed until 
well behind the screen of the point. The 
other canoes followed his example. In a 
moment they were all headed down stream, 
creeping along noiselessly without lifting 
their paddles from the water. 

“They’ve seen some game beyond the 
point,” whispered Dick. “Wonder what 
it is?” 

But instead of pausing when out of ear- 
shot, for the purpose of uncasing the guns 
or landing a stalking party, the Indians 
crept gradually from the shore, caught the 
current, and shot away down stream in the 
direction from which they had come. 


C AMP was made among the trees of 
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“It’s a bear,” said Sam _ quietly. 
“They’ve gone to get their war paint on.” 

The men rested the bow of their canoe 
lightly against the shore and waited. Ina 
short time the Indian canoes reappeared. 

“Say, they’ve surely got th’ dry goods!” 
commented Dick, amused. 

In the short interval that had elapsed, 
the Indians had intercepted their women, 
unpacked their baggage, and arrayed 
themselves in their finest dress of cere- 
mony. Buckskin elaborately embroidered 
with beads and silks in the flower pat- 
tern, ornaments of brass and silver, sacred 
skins of the beaver, broad dashes of ochre 
and vermilion on the naked skin, twisted 
streamers .of colored wool—all added to 
the barbaric gorgeousness of the old-time 
savage in his native state. Each bowsman 
carried a long brass-bound forty-five 
“trade-gun,” warranted to kill up to ten 
yards. 

“Tt’s surely a nifty outfit,’ commented 
Sam half admiringly. 

A half dozen of the younger men were 
landed. At once they disappeared in the 
underbrush. Although the two white men 
strained their keen senses, they were un- 
able to distinguish by sight or sound the 
progress of the party through the bushes. 

“T guess they’re hunters all right,” con- 
ceded Dick. 

The other men waited like bronze stat- 
ues. After a long interval a pine warbler 
uttered its lisping note. Immediately the 
paddles dipped in the silent deer-stalker’s 
stroke, and the cavalcade crept forward 
around the point. 

Dick swept the shore with his eye, but 
saw nothing. Then all heard plainly a 
half-smothered grunt of satisfaction, fol- 
lowed by a deep drawn breath. Phantom- 
like, without apparently the slightest di- 
recting motion, the bows of the canoes 
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swung like wind vanes to point toward a 
little heap of drift logs under the shadow 
of an elder bush. The bear was wallowing 
in the cool, wet sand, and evidently enjoy- 
ing it. A moment later he stuck his head 
over the pile of driftwood and indulged in 
a leisurely survey of the river. 

His eye was introspective, vacant; his 
mouth was half open, and his tongue lolled 
out so comically that Dick almost laughed 
aloud. No one moved by so much as a 
hand’s breadth. The bear dropped back 
to his cooling sand with a sigh of voluptu- 
ous pleasure. The canoes drew a little 
hearer. 

Now old Haukemah rose to his height in 
the bow of his canoe, and began to speak 
rapidly in a low voice. Immediately the 
animal bobbed into sight again, his wicked 
little eyes snapping with intelligence. It 
took him some moments to determine what 
these motionless bright colored objects 
might be. Then he turned toward the 
land, but stopped short as his awakened 
senses brought him the reek of the young 
men who had hemmed in his shoreward 
escape. He was not yet thoroughly 
alarmed, so stood there swaying uneasily 
back and forth, after the manner of bears, 
while Haukemah spoke swiftly in the soft 
Cree tongue. 

“Oh makwa, our little brother,’ he 
said, “we come to you not in anger, nor in 
disrespect. We come to do you a kindness. 
Here is hunger and cold and enemies. In 
the Afterland is only happiness. So if we 
shoot you, oh makwé, our little brother, be 
not angry with us.” 

He raised his trade-gun and pulled the 
trigger. A scattering volley broke from the 
other canoes and from the young men con- 
cealed in the bushes. 

With the shock of a dozen little bullets 
the bear went down, snarling and biting, 
and scattering the sand, but was imme- 
diately afoot again. A black bear is not a 
particularly dangerous beast in ordinary 
circumstances, but occasionally he con- 
tributes quite a surprise to the experience 
of those who encounter him. This bear 
was badly wounded and cruelly frightened. 
His keen sense of smell informed him that 
the bushes contained enemies—how many 
he did not know, but they were concealed, 
unknown, and therefore dreadful. In 
front of him was something definite.  Be- 
fore the astonished Indians could back 
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water, he had dashed into the shallows, 
and planted his paws on the bow of old 
Haukemah’s canoe. 

A simultaneous cry of alarm burst from 
the other Indians. Some began frantically 
to recharge their muzzle-loading trade- 
guns; others dashed toward the spot as 
rapidly as paddle or moccasin could bring 
them. Haukemah himself roused valiantly 
to the defense, but was promptly upset and 
pounced upon by the enraged animal. A 
smother of spray enveloped the scene. 
Dick Herron rose suddenly to his feet and 
shot. The bear collapsed into the mud- 
died water, his head doubled under, a thin 
stream of arterial blood stringing away 
down the current. Haukemah and _ his 
steersman rose dripping. A short pause 
of silence ensued. 

“Well, you are a wonder!” ejaculated 
Sam Bolton at last. ‘“ How in thunder did 
you do that? [ couldn’t make nothing out 
of that tangle—at least nothin’ clear 
enough to shoot at.” 

“Luck,” replied Dick briefly. “TI took 
a snap shot, and happened to make it.”’ 

“You ran mighty big chances of wingin’ 
old Haukemah,” objected Sam. 

“Sure! But I didn’t,’ answered Dick 
conclusively. 

The Indians gathered to examine in re- 
spectful admiration, Dick’s bullet had 
passed from ear to ear. To them it was 
wonderful shooting, as indeed it would 
have been had it indicated anything but 
the most reckless luck. 

The beautiful buckskin garments were 
hastily exchanged for ordinary apparel. 
By dint of much wading, tugging and roll- 
ing, the carcass was teased to the dry beach. 
There the body was securely anchored by 
the paws to small trees, and the work of 
skinning and butchering began. 

Not a shred was wasted. Whatever 
flesh would not be consumed within a few 
days, they cut into very thin strips and 
hung across poles to dry. Scraps went to 
the dogs, who were for once well fed. 
Three of the older squaws went to work 
with bone scrapers to tan the hide. In this 
season, while the fur was not as long as it 
would be later, it was fine and new. The 
other squaws pitched camp. No right- 
minded Indian would dream of traveling 
farther with such a feast in prospect. 

While these things were preparing, the 
older men cleaned and washed the bear’s 
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skull very carefully. Then they cut a tall 
pole on the end of which they fastened the 
skull, and finished by planting the whole 
affair securely near the running water. 
When the skull should have remained 
there for the space of twelve moons, the sa 
cred spirit of the departed beast would be 
appeased, For that reason Haukemah 
would not here leave his customary hiero- 
glyphic record when he should break 
camp. If an enemy should happen along, 
he could do harm to Haukemah simply by 
overturning the trophy, whereas an un- 
identified skull might belong to a friend, 
and so would be let alone on the chance. 
For that reason, too, when they broke 
cam? the following day, the expert trailers 
took pains to obliterate the more charac- 
teristic indications of their stay. 

Now abruptly the weather changed. 
The sky became overcast with low gray 
clouds hurrying from the northwest. — It 
grew cold. After a few hours of indecision 
it began to rain, dashing the chill water in 
savage gusts. Amidships in each canoe 
the household goods were protected care- 
fully by means of the wigwam covers, but 
the people themselves sat patiently, ex 
posed to the force of the storm. Water 
streamed from their hair, over their high 
cheeks, to drip upon their already sodden 
clothing. The buckskin of their mocca- 
sins sucked water like so many sponges. 
They stepped indifferently in and out of 
the river—for as to their legs, necessarily 
much exposed, they could get no wetter 
and it was very cold. | Whenever they 
landed, the grass and bushes completed 
the soaking. By night, each and every 
member of the band, including the two 
white men, were as wet as though they had 
plunged overhead in the stream. Only 
there was this difference: river water could 
have been warmed gradually by the con- 
tact of woolen clothes with the body, but 
the chill of rain water was constantly re- 
newed. 

The storm lasted four days. Then the 
wind shifted to the north, bringing clear- 
ing skies. 

Up to now the river had been swift in 
places, but always by dint of tracking 
or poling, the canoes had been forced 
against the quick water. Early one fore- 
noon, however, Haukemah lifted care- 
fully the bow of his canoe and slid it up 
the bank, 
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THE portage struck promptly to the 
right, through tall, leafy woods; swam 
neck high in the foliage of small growth; 
mounted a steep hill and meandered over 
a boulder-strewn, moss-grown plateau, to 
dip again, a quarter of a mile away, to the 
banks of the river. But you must not image 
one of your easy portages of Maine or 
lower Canada. This trail was faint and 
dim—here an excavation on the surface of 
a fallen and half-rotted tree, there a with- 
ered limb hanging, again a mere sense in 
the forest’s growth that others had passed 
that way. Only an expert could have fol 
lowed it. 

To Dick and Sam Bolton the traverse 
was a simple matter. Sam, by the aid of 
his voyageur’s sash, easily carried the sup- 
plies and blankets; Dick fastened the two 
paddles across the thwarts to form a neck 
yoke, and swung off with the canoe. Then 
they returned to the plateau until their sav- 
age friends should have finished the cross- 
ing. 

Ordinarily white men of this class are 
welcome enough to travel with the Indian 
tribes. Their presence is hardly consid- 
ered extraordinary enough for comment. 
Sam Bolton, however, knew that in the 
present instance he and Dick roused an 
unusual interest of some sort. 

One evening old Haukemah received 
from the women the bear’s robe fully 
tanned. Its inner surface had been whit- 
ened and then painted rudely with a sym- 
bolical representation of the hunt. Hauke- 
mah spoke as follows, holding the robe in 
his hand: 

“This is the robe of makw4, our little 
brother. His flesh we all ate of. But you 
who killed him should have his coat. 
Therefore my women have painted it be- 
cause you saved their head man.” 

He laid the robe at Dick’s feet. Dick 
glanced toward his companion with ‘the 
strange cast flickering quizzically in his 
narrow eyes. “Fine thing to carry along 
on a trip like ours,” he said in English. 
“T don’t know what to do with it. They’ve 
worked on it mighty near a week. I wish 
to hell they’d keep their old robe.””, How- 
ever, he stooped and touched it in sign of 
acceptance. “I thank my brother,” he 
said in Cree. 

“You'll have to bring it along,” Sam 
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answered in English. “ We’ll have to carry 
it while we’re with them, anyway.” 

The Indian men were squatted on their 
heels about the fire, waiting gravely and 
courteously for this conference in an un- 
known tongue to come to an end. The 
women, naturally interested in the disposal 
of their handiwork, had drawn just within 
the circle of light. 

Suddenly Dick, inspired, darted to this 
group of women, whence he returned pres- 
ently, half-dragging, half-coaxing a young 
girl. She came reluctantly, hanging back a 
little, dropping her head or, with an em- 
barrassed giggle, glancing shyly over her 
shoulder at her companions. When near 
the center of the men’s group Dick dropped 
her hand. Promptly she made as though 
to escape, but stopped at a word from 
Haukemah. It was May-may-gwan, the 
Ojibway girl. 

Obediently she paused. Her eyes were 
dancing with the excitement of the adven- 
ture, an almost roguish smile curved her 
mouth and dimpled her cheek,her lower lip 
was tightly clasped between her teeth as she 
stood contemplating her heavily-beaded 
little moccasin, awaiting the explanation 
of this, to her, extraordinary performance. 

“What is your name, little sister?” 
asked Dick in Cree. 

She dropped her head lower, but 
glanced from the corner of her eye at the 
questioner. 

“ Answer!”? commanded Haukemah. 

“ May-may-gwan,” she replied in a low 
voice. 

“Oh, yes,” said Dick in English. 
“You’re an Ojibway,” he went on in Cree. 

“Yes.” 

“That explains why you’re such a tear- 
ing little beauty,” muttered the young 
man, again in English. 

“The old men,” he resumed in Cree, 
“have given me this robe. Because I hold 
it very dear I wish to give it to that people 
whom I hold dearest. That people is the 
Crees of Rupert’s House. And because 
you are the fairest, I give you this robe so 
that there may be peace between your 
people and me.” 

Ill-expressed as this little speech was, 
from the flowery standpoint of Indian 
etiquette, nevertheless its subtlety gained 
applause. The Indians grunted deep 
ejaculations of pleasure. “Good boy!” 
muttered Sam Bolton, pleased. 
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Dick lifted the robe and touched it to the 
girl’s hand. She gasped in surprise, then 
slowly raised her eyes to his. 

“Damn if you ain’t pretty enough to 
kiss!”’ cried Dick. 

He stepped across the robe, which had 
fallen between them, circled the girl’s up- 
turned face with the flat of his hands, and 
kissed her full on the lips. 

The kiss of ceremony is not unknown 
to the northern Indians, and even the kiss 
of affection sometimes is observed among 
the more demonstrative; but such a caress 
as Dick bestowed on May-may-gwan 
filled them with astonishment. The girl 
herself, though she cried out, and ran to 
hide among those of her own sex, was not 
displeased; she rather liked it, and could 
not misread the admiration that had 
prompted it. Nor did the other Indians 
really object. It was a strange thing to do, 
but perhaps it was a white man’s custom. 
The affair might have blown away like a 
puff of gunpowder. 

But at that moment of Dick’s salute, 
Sam Bolton cried out sharply behind him. 
The young woodsman instantly whirled to 
confound the Ojibway. 

“He reached for his knife,” explained 
Sam. 

The ejaculation had also called the at- 
tention of every member of the band to the 
tableau. There could be absolutely no 
doubt as to its meaning—the evident anger 
of the red, his attitude, his hand on the haft 
of his knife. The Chippewa was fairly 
caught. 

He realized the fact, but his quick mind 
instantly turned the situation to his profit. 
Without attempting to alter the malice of 
his expression, he nevertheless dropped his 
hand from his knife hilt, and straightened 
his figure to the grandiose attitude of the 
Indian orator. 

“This man speaks crooked words. I 
know the language of the saganash. He 
tells my brothers that he gives this robe to 
May-may-gwan because he holds it the 
dearest of his possessions, and because his 
heart is good towards my brother’s people. 
But to the other saganash he said these 
words: ‘It is a little thing, and I do not 
wish to carry it. What shall I do with 
it ? 999 

He folded his arms theatrically. Dick 
Herron, his narrow eyes blazing, struck 
him full on the mouth a shoulder blow 
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that sent him sprawling into the ashes by 
the fire. 

The Chippewa was immediately on his 
feet, his knife in his hand. _Instinctively 
the younger Crees drew near tohim. The 
old race antagonism flashed forth, natur- 
ally, without the intervention of reason. A 
murmur went up from the other bystand- 
ers. 

Sam Bolton arose quietly to take his 
place at Dick’s elbow. As yet there was no 
danger of violence, except from the out- 
raged Chippewa. The Crees were startled, 
but they had not yet taken sides. All 
depended on an intrepid front. For a mo- 
ment they stared at one another; the Indi- 
ans uncertain, the Anglo-Saxons, as always, 
fiercely dominant in spirit, no matter what 
the odds against them, as long as they are 
opposed to what they consider the inferior 
race. 

Then a flying figure glided to the two. 
May-may-gw4an, palpitating with fear, 
thrust their rifles into the white men’s 
hands, then took her stand behind them. 

But Haukemah interfered with all the 
weight of his authority. 

“Stop!” he commanded _ sharply. 
“There is no need that friends should bear 
weapons. What are you doing, my young 
men? Do you judge these saganash with- 
out hearing what they have to say? Ask of 
them if what the Chippewa says is true.” 

“The robe is fine. I gave it for the rea- 
son I said,” replied Dick. 

The Cree young men, shaken from their 
instinctive opposition, sank back. It was 
none of their affair, after all, but a ques- 
tion of veracity between Dick and his 
enemy. And the Chippewa enjoyed none 
too good a reputation. The swift crisis had 
passed. 

Dick laughed his boyish, reckless laugh. 

“Damn if I didn’t pick out the old 
idiot’s best girl!” he cried to his compan- 
ion; but the latter doubtfully shook his 
head. 
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WHEN next day the band resumed the 
journey, it became evident that May-may- 
gwan was to be punished for her demon- 
stration of the night before. Her place in 
the bow of old Moose Cow’s canoe was 
taken by a little girl, and she was left to fol- 
low as best she might on foot. Dick Herron 
was indignant. , 
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“Look here, Sam,” said he, “this thing 
ain’t right at all. She got into all this 
trouble on our account, and we’re ridin’ 
canoe here slick as carcajou in a pork 
cache while she pegs along afoot. Let’s 
take her aboard.” 

“Won’t do,” replied Sam briefly ; “ can’t 
interfere. Let those Injuns run them- 
selves. They’re more or less down on us 
as it is.” 

“Oh, you’re too slow!” objected Dick. 
“What the hell do we care for a lot of cop- 
per-skins from Rupert’s House!” 

He thrust his paddle in close to the bow 
and twisted the canoe towards shore. 

“Come on, Sam,” said he, “show your 
spunk.” 

The older man said nothing. His steady 
blue eyes rested on his companion’s back 
not unkindly, although a frown knit the 
brows above them. 

“Come here, little sister,” cried Dick to 
the girl. 

She picked her way painfully through 
the scrub to the edge of the bank. 

“ Get into the canoe,” commanded Dick. 

She drew back in deprecation. 

“ Ka’-ka’win!” she objected in very real 
terror. “The old men have commanded 
that I take the Long Way, and who am I 
that I should not obey? It cannot be.” 

‘‘Get in here,” ordered Dick obstinately. 

“My brother is good to me, but I can- 
not, for the head men have ordered. It 
would go very hard with me if I should 
disobey.” 

“Oh, hell!” exploded petulant Dick in 
English, slamming his paddle down 
against the thwarts. 

He leaped ashore, picked the girl up 
bodily, threw her almost with violence into 
the canoe, thrust the light craft into the 
stream, and resumed his efforts, scowling 
savagely. 

The girl dropped her face in her hands. 
When the white men’s craft overtook the 
main band, she crouched still lower, shud- 
dering under the grim scrutiny of her peo- 
ple. Dick’s lofty scorn looked neither to 
right nor left, but paddled fiercely ahead 
until the Indians were well astern and hid- 
den by the twists of the river. Sam Bolton 
proceeded serenely on in his accustomed 
way. 

Only, when the tribesmen had been left 
behind, he leaned forward and began to 
talk to the girl in low-voiced Ojibway, 
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comforting her with many assurances, as 
one would comfort a child. After a time 
she ceased trembling and looked up. But 
her glance made no account of the steady 
old man who had so gently led her from 
her slough of despond, but rested on the 
straight, indignant back of the glorious 
youth who had cast her into it. And Sam 
Bolton, knowing the ways of a maid, 
merely sighed, and resumed his methodi- 
cal paddling. 

At the noon stop and on portage it was 
impossible to gauge the feeling of the sav- 
ages in regard to the matter, but at night 
the sentiment was strongly enough 
marked.- May-may-gwan herself, much to 
her surprise, was no further censured, and 
was permitted to escape with merely the 
slights and sneers the women were able to 
inflict on her. Perhaps her masters, pos- 
sessed of an accurate sense of justice, real- 
ized that the latter affair had not been 
her fault. Or, what is more likely, their 
race antagonism, always ready in these 
fierce men of the Silent Places, seized in- 
stinctively on this excuse to burst into a 
definite unfriendliness. The younger men 
drew frankly apart. The older made it a 
point to sit by the white men’s fire, but 
they conversed formally and with many 
pauses. Day by day the feeling intensified. 

Finally, late in the evening, old Hauke- 
mah came to them. For some time he sat 
silent and grave, smoking his pipe and 
staring solemnly into the coals. 

“Little Father,” said he at last, “you 
and Tare old men. Our blood is cool. We 
do not act quickly. But other men are 
young. Their blood is hot and swift, and 
it is quick to bring them spirit-thoughts.* 
My brothers say they are looking places 
for winter posts; I believe them. They 
say their hearts are kind toward my 
people; I believe them. My heart is good 
towards you, but it is not the heart of my 
young men. They murmur and threaten. 
Here our trails fork. My brothers must go 
now their own way.” 

“Good,” replied Sam after a moment. 
“T am glad my brother’s heart is good 
towards me, and I know what young men 
are. Wewill go. Tell your young men.” 

An expression of relief overspread Hau- 
kemah’s face. ~ Evidently the crisis had 
been more grave than he had acknowl- 
edged. He thrust his hand inside his 


* Fancies, 


loose capote and brought forth a small 
bundle. 

“ Moccasins,” said he. 

Sam looked them over. They were ser- 
viceable, strong deerskin, with high tops of 
white linen cloth, procured at the factory, 
without decoration, save for a slender line 
of silk about the tongue. Something ap- 
proaching a smile flickered over old Hau- 
kemah’s countenance as he fished out of 
his side pocket another pair. 

“For Eagle-eye,” he said, handing them 
to Dick. The young man had gained the 
sobriquet, not because of any remarkable 
clarity of vision, but from the peculiar 
aquiline effect of his narrow gaze. 

The body of the moccasins were made 
of buckskin as soft as silk, smoked to a 
rich umber. The tops were of fawn-skin 
tanned to milky white. Where the two 
parts joined, the edges had been allowed 
to fall half over the foot in an exaggerated 
welt, lined brilliantly with scarlet silk. The 
ornamentation was heavy and elaborate. 
Such moccasins often consumed in the 
fashioning the idle hours of months. The 


Indian girl carries them with her every- 


where, as her more civilized sister carries 
an embroidery frame. On-dress occasions 
in the Far North a man’s standing with his 


women-kind can be accurately gauged by - 


the magnificence of his foot gear. 
“ The giftof May-may-gwan,” explained 
Haukemah. 
“Well, P’ll be damned!” said Dick in 
English. 
IX 


Dick HERRON and Sam Bolton sat on the 
trunk of a fallen tree. It was dim morn- 
ing. Through the haze that shrouded the 
river, figures moved. Occasionally a sharp 
sound eddied the motionless silence—a 
paddle dropped, the prow of a canoe 
splashed as it was lifted to the water, the 
tame crow uttered a squawk. Little by lit- 
tle the groups dwindled. Invisible canoes 
were setting out beyond the limits of vis- 
ion. Soon there remained but a few scat- 
tered cowled figures, the last women has- 
tily loading their craft, that they might not 
be left behind. Now these too thrust 
through the gray curtain of fog. The 
white men were alone. 

Sam Bolton and Dick finally got under 
way. After an hour they arrived opposite 
the mouth of a tributary stream. This 
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Sam announced as the Mattawishguia. 
Immediately they turned to it. 

The Mattawishguia would be variously 
described—in California as a river, in New 
England as a creek, in Superior country as 
a trout stream. It is a hundred feet 
wide, full of rapids, almost all fast water, 
and, except in a few still pools, from a foot 
to two feet deep. The bottom is of round 
stones. 

Travel by canoe in such a stream is a 
farce. The water is too fast to pole against 
successfully more than half the time; the 
banks are too overgrown for tracking with 
the tow line. About the only system is to 
get there in the best way possible. Usually 
this meant that Dick waded at the bow and 
Sam at the stern, leaning strongly against 
the current. Boulders of all sorts har- 
rassed the free passage, stones rolled under 
the feet, holes of striking unexpectedness 
lay in wait, and the water was icy cold. 
Once in a while they were able to paddle a 
few hundred feet. Then both usually sat 
astride the ends of the canoe, their legs 
hanging in the water in order that the drip- 
pings might not fall inside. In this the 
early summer they occasionally kicked 
against trees to drive enough of the numb- 
ness from their legs so that they could feel 
the bottom. 

It was hard work and cold work and 
wearing, for it demanded its exact toll 
for each mile, and was as _ insistent 
for the effort at weary night as at fresh 
morning. 

Dick, in the vigor of his young strength, 
seemed to like it. The leisure of travel 
with the Indians had hardly stretched his 
muscles. Here was something against 
which he could exert his utmost force. He 
rejoiced in it, taking great lungfuls of air, 
bending his shoulders, breaking through 
these outer defenses of the North with 
wanton exuberance, blind to everything, 
deaf to everything, oblivious of all other 
mental and physical sensations except the 
delight of applying his skill and strength 
to the subduing of the stream. 

But Sam, patient, uncomplaining, en- 
during, retained still the broader outlook. 
He too fought the water and the cold, ade- 
quately and strongly, but it was with the 
unconsciousness of long habit. His mind 
recognized the Forest as wellasthe Stream. 
The great physical thrill over the poise be- 
tween perfect health and the opposing of 
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difficulties he had left behind him with his 
youth; as indeed he had, in a lesser sense, 
gained with his age an indifference to dis- 
comfort. He was cognizant of the stillness 
of the woods, the presence of the birds and 
beasts, the thousand subtleties that make 
up the personality of the great forest. 

And with the strange sixth sense of the 
accustomed woodsman, Sam felt, as they 
traveled, that something was wrong. The 
impression did not come to him through 
any of the accustomed channels. In fact, 
it hardly reached his intellect as yet. 
Through long years his intuitions had 
adapted themselves to their environment. 
The subtle influences the forest always dis- 
engaged found in the delicately attuned 
fibers of his being that which vibrated in 
unison with them. Now this adjustment 
was in some way disturbed. To Sam Bol- 
ton the forest was different, and this made 
him uneasy without his knowing why. 
From time to time he stopped suddenly, 
every nerve quivering, his nostrils wide, 
like some wild thing alert for danger. 

Always the impression persisted. It 
was easily put to flight, and yet it always 
returned. Twice, while Dick rested in the 
comfort of tobacco, Sam made long de- 
tours back through the woods, looking for 
something, he knew not what; uneasy, he 
knew not why. Always he found the forest 
empty. Everything, well ordered, was in 
its accustomed place. He returned to the 
canoe, shaking his head, unable to rid him- 
self of the sensation of something foreign 
to the established order of things. 

The next day at noon he returned to 
Dick after a more than usually long excur- 
sion, carrying some object. He laid it be- 
fore his companion. The object proved to 
be a flat stone; and on the flat stone was the 
wet print of a moccasin. 

“We're followed,” he said briefly. 

Dick seized the stone and examined it 
closely. 

“Tt’s too blurred,” he said at last; “I 
can’t make it out. But the man who made 
that track wasn’t far off. Couldn’t you 
make trail of him? He must have been 
between you an’ me when you found this 
rock.” 

“No,” Sam demurred, “he wasn’t. 
This moccasin was pointed down stream. 
He heard me, and went right on down with 
th’ current. He’s sticking to the water all 
the way so as to leave no trail.” 
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“No use trying to follow an Injun who 
knows you’re after him,” agreed Dick. 

“Tt’s that Chippewa, of course,” prof- 
fered Sam. “I always was doubtful of 
him. Now he’s following us to see what 
we’re up to. Then he ain’t any too 
friendly to you, Dick, ’count of that scrap 
and th’ girl. But I don’t think that’s what 
he’s up to—not yet, at least. I believe he’s 
some sort of friend or kin of Jingoss, an’ he 
wants to make sure that we’re after him.” 

“Why don’t he just ambush us, then, 
an’ be done with it?” asked Dick. 

“Two to one,” surmised Bolton lacon- 
ically. “He’s only got a trade-gun—one 
shot. But more likely he thinks it ain’t 
goin’ to do him much good to lay us out. 
More men would be sent. If th’ Com- 
pany’s really after Jingoss, the only safe 
thing for him isa warning. But his friend 
don’t want to get him out of th’ country on 
a false alarm.” 

“'That’s so,’”’ said Dick. 

They talked over the situation and 
what was best to be done. 

“He don’t know yet that we’ve discov- 
ered him,” submitted Sam. “ My scouting 
around looked -like hunting, and he 
couldn’t’a’ seen me pick up that stone. We 
better not try to catch him till we can make 
sure. He’s got to camp somewheres. 
We'll wait till night. Of course he’ll get 
away from th’ stream, and he’ll cover his 
trail. Still, they’s a moon. I don’t be- 
lieve anybody could do it but you, Dick. 
If you don’t make her, why there ain’t 
nothin’ lost. We'll just have to camp down 
here an’ go to trappin’ until he gets sick of 
hanging around.” 

So it was agreed. Dick, under stress of 
danger, was nowa changed man. He wasa 
better trailer than Sam, his eyesight was 
keener, his hearing more acute, his sense of 
smell finer, his every nerve aliveand tingling 
in vibrant unison with the life about him. 
Where Sam laboriously arrived by the aid 
of his forty years’ knowledge, the younger 
man leaped by the swift indirection of an 
Indian—or a woman. Had he only pos- 
sessed, as did Bolton, a keen brain, as well 
as keen higher instincts, he would have 
been marvelous. 

The old man sat near the camp-fire 
after dark that night, sure that Herron was 
even then conducting the affair better than 
he could have done himself. He had con- 


fidence. No faintest indication—even in 
the uncertainty of moonlight through the 
trees—that a man had left the river would 
escape Dick’s minute inspection. And in 
the search no twig would snap under those 
soft-moccasined feet; no betraying motion 
of brush or brake warn the man he sought. 
The young man’s woodcraft of that sort 
was absolute; just as Sam Bolton’s wood- 
craft also was absolute—of its sort. It 
might be long, but the result was certain— 
unless the Indian himself suspected. 

Dick had taken his rifle. 

“You know,” Sam reminded him signifi- 
cantly, “we don’t really need that Injun.” 

“T know,” Dick had replied grimly. 

Now Sam Bolton sat near the fire wait- 
ing for the sound of a shot. From time to 
time he spread his gnarled carved-mahog- 
any hands to the blaze. Under his narrow 
hat his kindly gray-blue eyes, wrinkled at 
the corners with speculation and good 
humor, gazed unblinking into the light. 
As always, he smoked. 

The fire died down to coals. Sam piled 
on fresh wood. It hissed spitefully, 
smoked voluminously, then leaped into 
flame. The old woodsman sat as though 
carved from patience, waiting the issue. 

Then through the shadows, dancing 
ever more gigantic as they became more 
distant, Sam Bolton caught the solidity of 
something moving. The object was as yet 
indefinite, mysterious, flashing momentar- 
ily into view and into eclipse as the tree 
trunks intervened or the shadows flick- 
ered. The woodsman did not stir; only 
his eyes narrowed with attention. Then 
a branch snapped, noisly, carelessly 
broken. Sam’s expectancy flagged. Who- 
ever it was did not care to hide his ap- 
proach. 

But in a moment the watcher could 
make out that the figures were two; one 
erect and dominant, the other stooping 
in surrender. Sam could not understand. 
A prisoner would be awkward. But he 
waited without a motion, without apparent 
interest, in the indifferent attitude of the 
woods runner. 

Now the two neared the outer circle of 
light; they stepped within it; they stopped 
at the fire’s edge. Sam Bolton looked up 
straight into the face of Dick’s prisoner. 

It was May-may-gwan, the Ojibway 
girl. 


(70 be continued.) 
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HOSPITALS AND DOCTORS FOR ANIMALS 


By W. B. ASHLEY 
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(‘‘ The present legal definition of the word ‘animal’ includes ‘every living creature, except members of 
? 


the human race, and the words ‘torture’ and ‘cruelty 


include every act, omission or neglect whereby unjusti- 


fiable physical pain, suffering, or death is caused or permitted.’”— A. S. P. C. A.] 


HE science of animal pathology, or 
study and treatment of disease, 
is so successful that one can no 

longer keep his conscience clear and his 
dog sick simultaneously. By clear con- 


science is meant an easy state of mind. It 
is not certain that even S. P. C. A. litera- 
ture can infuse humane instincts into a 
heart void of them from birth; but the opin- 
ions of our neighbors can operate in their 


One of the wards in a New York hospital for ailing cats and dogs, 


place to bring about the same beneficent 
results, and much of this work is accom- 
plished by educating the community to its 
rights. In consequence the misery of a 
householder’s cat may receive considerable 
attention, though the motive therefor may 
be a matter for psychological study, as in 
the case of my washerwoman’s infant. 
“He seemed to be sickly or somethun’, an’ 
cried an’ cried all the time. I give him 


everything I could think of to eat, an’ when 
I see he didn’t like the feel of water I kep’ 
him out of it for weeks at a time, an’ the 
neighbors was that kind! Why, one of the 
hottest Sundays this summer, when nothin’ 
I could do would quiet him, an’ I had every 
window clear open to give him air, an’ even 
kep’ him right in the front of the house— 
you know I had that little cottage on High 
Street where the judge’s new house is now 





—an’ yet he cried without a stop, nearly 
all the neighbors came in an’ wanted to 
know if there wasn’t nothin’ they could do 
to help me with him. They was real anx- 
ious about it, too, and got actual provoked 
with me, asif I waswillin’ he should suffer.” 

Indeed, there is great similarity between 
these human and animal pets that so in- 
terest our neighbors, for in sickness they 
need exactly the same medical treatment. 








Giving a monkey an injection to restore heart action after he had taken an overdose of morphine. 


In the case of the babe, it is unable to tell 
anything about its troubles or submit re- 
ciprocally to the physician; the nurse may 
know more than she will tell and the dis- 
tracted parents the reverse; and puppy is 
in just the same situation. 

“T can’t understand it at all, Doctor, 
Queen Charlie has never refused candy be- 
fore, certainly not peanut brittle, but we 
could not get her to touch it last night, and 
this morning the poor dear will not eat a 
thing.” 

The Doctor: “Do you give her much 
candy?” 

“Oh, no, no indeed, Doctor, only a little 
of the best sometimes after our dinner.” 

“Um—who feeds her?” 

“Why, Jane; but Jane has strict orders 
never to give any of her candy to doggie.” 

Jane: “I never give her nothun’ the 
missis doesn’t say, Dector.”’ 

“Well—let’s see—come here, your 
Highness;” and thereupon he deftly feels 
puppy’s pulse by way of the femoral artery, 
“takes” her temperature, looks at her 
tongue and her eyes, and hands the wor- 
ried lady a prescription which Jane pre- 
sents to the family druggist, who, as 
likely as not, will regret that little Freder- 
ick is sick, for there is no knowing from 
the formula whether it is for boy or dog. 


The majority of men come into too little 
intimate touch with animal life to suspect 
their kinship therewith as evidenced by 
the ills that flesh is heir to; and even 
among owners of animals in town or coun- 
try, by herds or prize-winners, the fact that 
most mammals, including man, are sub- 
ject to the same disorders of blood and 
skin, nerve and tissue, and to the same 
treatment for cure or prevention is re- 
garded as another of those silly theories 
some one is always getting up to disturb 
the general peace. So they are continually 
affronted by the credulity of their neigh- 
bors, who believe that if dog or cat or horse 
or bird is sick or injured the service of a 
trained veterinarian can (and therefore 
should) be had, and at about the same rate 
as forthe child, andinany hour of the world. 

It is annoying, of course, to wake in the 
night to find puss in some sort of agony 
that noamount of “ Gladstone, Gladstone, 
dear, what is the matter? Oh, Charlie, 
what can ail it? Gladstone, don’t you 
know me ?” willalleviate, and to know that 
instead of shrugging your shoulders de- 
spairingly and saying, “ Well, there’s noth- 
ing we can do, poor thing; better put him 
out in the back yard,” it is incumbent upon 
you to grumble out into the night after 
“that cat-doctor,” who comes grumbling 
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in to tell you the best thing for a cat with 
indigestion is to letitalone. “Gladstone” 
is then added to his professional list, and 
for the next few weeks he will call day after 
day with all the cheerful persistency of his 
human brother, devote equal thought and 
skill, and await with equal affability and 
disgust the payment of his bill. 

It is said that the poor are by far the 
most solicitous for their little pets, entering 
more sympathetically into their sufferings 
and grieving loudest at their death. Out- 
wardly, nothing can be found wanting to 
the environment of pets of the rich, and the 
elaborate care taken of them in sickness al- 
most offsets the tales we have heard of par- 
ents unacquainted with their children. A 
special nurse, a separate room, its distinc- 
tive bath and feeding utensils where there 
are several pets, the best of medical attend- 
ance, and even carriage rides and change 
of residence are among the attentions lav- 
ishly bestowed. 

Some even go so far as the hospitals. 
This does not indicate an ascension in lux- 
ury, but in concern for the patient; for 
there the case is treated on the same plan 
as in the hospitals for the human, and as a 
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rule the same relative class of people avail 
themselves of their advantages, while the 
valuable high-bred animals in the kennels 
and stables of wealth are seldom sent away 
from home for care. 

As you enter a veterinary hospital, you 
will see against the wall a case cf shining 
instruments, in no perceptible way differ- 
ent from those used in all forms of opera- 
tions cn human beings, and certainly in no 
way inferior. Are they for show? Back in 
the operating room a small group of ear- 
nest men bend over the table. There on his 
back lies a little fuzzy dog kept quiet in 
unconsciousness by ether administered 
through a cone of towel and paper exactly 
like the one used when your little girl’s arm 
was straightened. This dog’s left hind leg 
had sustained an injury that stiffened the 
tendons over the knee and in the femur, 
drawing the foot up like the curve in the 
figure six andturningitinward. Themem- 
ber was useless. A rapid incision lays bare 
the tendons, carefully, carefully, lest one 
of them be ruined; both are slit length- 
wise, and the four halves cut laterally but 
not at opposite points. 

“More ether, Doc; he’s feeling this.” 





Relieving a Sick Cat. 
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Skilfully the two long ends in each ten- 
don are fastened together, thus lengthen- 
ing it; there is a quick snap at the stiffened 
joint. “Wait, doctor, his pulse is a little 
shy; there, now, he’s all right.” 

The leg is straightened at full length, the 
skin closed over and sewed, the member 
bound in antiseptic dressings, the cone re- 
moved, a weak little cur barks, “ Where 
am I?” and presently some steels are re- 
turned to that case, shining from their dis- 
infecting bath. 

Along this lower floor are separate 
rooms, disguised as stalls to soothe the 
horses under treatment there. The good 
old way employed on grandfather’s farm 
when Bossy came in with a big lump in her 
throat was to first run her around the barn 
yard to effect a dislodgment by choking, 
and if that failed, as it did, each member 
of the family in turn tried to reach down 
and get hold of the potato; and when that 
invariably failed, the hired man, with an 
air of concentrated wisdom and a hammer, 
placed a stone on one side of the protuber- 
ance and bya good sharp blow on the other 
smashed the cause. 

To-day there must be acids and throat 
washes and liniments and bandages. In- 
stead of putting these large animals out of 
the way and their misery by any method 
only so that it does not add to the pecu- 
niary loss, there is swathing them in flan- 
nels if pneumonia threatens; supporting 
them by body braces so that diseased or 
fractured limbs may get well; with every 
precaution against sepsis, opening and 
dressing wounds and sores. Throughout 
it all, the veterinarian sees only a “case” 
where life and death depend on the hand- 
ling, this being as important to him pro- 
fessionally as is a case of “a certain rich 
man’s son.” 

Upstairs you find the small patients, 
each one in a private room about three feet 
square, with a wire front. Their wants and 
the demands of their ailments are looked 
after by nurses, and at one side is the phar- 
maceutical department. The good old 
bottle of physic and its alternative, arsenic, 
no longer comprise the list of dog and cat 
medicines. For all the varieties of pul- 
monary troubles are all the variety of 
labels used on belladonna and bryonia; 
for intestinal disorders, diseases of the 
nerves, tumors, cancers, lesions of any kind, 
here are the remedies if remedy there is. 


But even the animal has his “incur- 
able,” and right over there in cage—that is 
to say, room—number ten, lies a beautiful, 
bright-eyed cat whose owner must take a 
final tearful farewell to-day, because the 
last medicine of all, chloroform, must be 
given for complete paralysis of the hind 
quarters caused by injury to the spinal 
cord. In the next room is a happier case. 
A cellar door fell on pussy’s leg, laying it 
open to the fractured bone; but to-morrow 
she goes home well. Had healing been im- 
possible, then an amputation would have 
rendered her less limber, but otherwise 
quite as sound. Simple fractures, how- 
ever, in limb or tail are readily repaired, 
and even malformations at birth can be 
corrected. By no means take warrant from 
this to go on reading and rocking re- 
gardless of a little black paw stretch- 
ing out to steal Bob’s rolling marble. 
The science has its limitations, to fill 
out which to their farthest stretch colleges 
are giving earnest young men a three- 
years’ course in medicine, vivisection, 
comparative anatomy, physiology, lectures 
and relics as thorough, difficult and 
advanced as is the physician’s course in 
the college of the human, and with clinics 
as real and, in their way, as seriously im- 
portant to the community. 

One of the most noteworthy fields into 
which this science has entered is that of 
zoology. It is, in fact, a codrdinate part of 
zoology, though essentially modern in its 
preserit development. The motive here is 
humane only in so far as all science seeks 
to contribute to the greatest good of man- 
kind, the purpose in zoGlogical work being 
to obtain the fullest and most accurate in- 
formation possible on animal life. What 
zoblogy can do for the edification of man- 
kind is most clearly shown by referring to 
the disappearance of the buffalo. A few 
years ago, these remarkable animals of the 
American plains were scorned as “ speci- 
mens” because they were so numerous. 
To-day, their pens in the “ menagerie” or 
their glass cases in the museum attract more 
interested eyes than even the lion or the 
tiger of the far-off jungle. Left in their na- 
tive environment and protected from indis- 
criminate slaying, few species need the zo6- 
logical gardens to perpetuate their kind; 
but when the advance of men of a conti- 
nent means the extermination of its fauna, 
there must be brought into captivity iso- 
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lated specimens from the few remaining 
herds, which become keenly liable to 
disease and degeneracy. Then animal 
pathology steps in and plays its essential 
part. 

Animals, especially in the wild state, 
prefer solitude and isolation when sick or 
injured, and when well show no attention 
to their sick mates excepting among some 
birds that kill them, but at zoGlogical gar- 
dens they are subjected to the most insist- 


tween sheets. The date and diagnosis; the 
respiration, pulse, and temperature; the 
diet and treatment, with comments, are all 
rigidly kept until the sufferer is either well 
or made the subject of still another re- 
port, significantly headed ‘“ Autopsy Sum- 
mary.” 

For some unexplained reason, the pri- 
mates appear to be about the only undo- 
mesticated animals that respond kindly to 
the alleviation of their pains. A chimpan- 





Treating the cankered ear of a valuable St. Bernard. 


ent observation and attention. In the 
New York Zodlogical Park each animal is 
catalogued upon arrival, and daily there- 
after reported upon by a keeper. If any 
symptom of illness or evidence of an injury 
appears, a curator investigates, and makes 
report to the surgeon in charge, who there- 
upon takes whatever further action may be 
necessary. Of all this routine a written 
record is kept and, in the case of the ailing 
specimen, a separate “ Veterinary Report” 
gives the daily history with as much detail 
and exactness as if the patient were be- 


zee with a bad abscess in one cheek re- 
sisted every attempt to aid him, but his 
ingenuity has not kept pace, like his exist- 
ence, with the life of his first family con- 
nections, and finally through the bars the 
swelling was lanced, cleansed and sprayed. 
When all was well again, that particular 
fellow would greet the surgeon on a chance 
visit by coming close to the bars, holding 
his puffed-out cheek in one paw, and in 
the other a straw with which he made the 
motion of lancing. 

The wall of division between man and 
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the lower animals must indeed be crum- 
bling under the assaults of the new doctrine 
if the prophesied bruising of the serpent’s 
head is to be done surgically and with anti- 
septic dressings. A cobra received a 
mate’s fang in his lower jaw, which, con- 
trary to all books on the subject, became 
impregnated with the poison and suppur- 
ated, affecting the bone. The dangerous 
creature was secured, its jaws pried open, 
a section of the bone removed, the wound 


about the head and ears. Now leopards 
are notorious for causing a similar disfig- 
urement in man, and that very rascal may 
well have been guilty, but he was treated 
until the infection was entirely supplanted 
by anew coat of hair; anda rhinoceros that 
viciously charged its keeper was not sub- 
jected to the disciplinary club, but to a 
medical examination which disclosed 
“opacity of the cornea, hemorrhage of the 
aqueous humor, and membrana nictitans 





Setting the fractured leg of a terrier. 


cleansed and packed with gauze, and the 
cobra’s head bandaged with dressing that 
was subsequently kept moist by means of 
a syringe spray. And what was done to the 
mate which had lost its fang? It is stated 
that the only mutilated member that is 
reproduced among the more highly or- 
ganized animals is the fang of the ser- 
pent. 

But whether lineally connected or mor- 
ally separated from man, no beast is al- 
lowed to suffer unnecessary pain, and cer- 
tainly not to stand in danger of death or 
dismemberment by disease. A beautiful 
leopard arrived with a bad skin disease 


completely covering the eyeball.” Four 
weeks’ nursing cured the rhinoceros. 

So from the strapping of the big alliga- 
tor on a board so that tumors can be re- 
moved from his feet, with cocaine admin- 
istered to reduce the pain of the operation, 
to the gentle grasp of a warm hand around 
a little bird with a broken leg to be set, the 
merciful science is constantly at work. 

To carry the science down to its least 
successful form of operation and leave it 
there seems hardly just. It will be ob- 
served, however, that it is less useful to 
those animals which are of less interest 
to the human race. 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


By E. CRAYTON McCANTS 


RESUMABLY there was a time 
P when my friend Wash Bozeman 
was young, but really I cannot 
imagineit. Thirty years ago I knew him 
even as I know him now—knew his cob 
pipe, his battered straw hat, and his 
seamed and wrinkled face. Then, as 
now, he was neither young nor old. Like 
the river is he, and the good red hills, 
which are changing always and yet are 
ever unchanged. 

Physically Wash is a wizened fisher- 
man. His eyes have a quizzical cast, the 
corners of his mouth droop downward, and 
the cut of his stubbly beard reminds one cf 
gray broomsedge growing on a gullied 
slope. Weatherbeaten, too, are his fea- 
tures, and browned by the sun and fur- 
rowed, and his clothing is without form 
and is patched; but he is a poet for all cf 
that, and a philosopher and a teller of sto- 
ries withal. Almost I had dubbed him a 
benefactor of mankind, for is not he 
a benefactor who starts no tear but adds 
gladly to the world’s laughter ? 

Wash is, perhaps, unappreciated. His 
very name is inapt—it is abbreviated like 
his trousers—but there are those who say 
that in one respect, at least, Wash rises 
superior even to Washington—that the 
“Father of his Country” couldn’t tell a lie, 
while the fisherman of the river-bridge can, 
and readily will. 

But the people who say this are ignorant 
men or else are they slanderers. Wash has 
acknowledged to me that his stories are 
true; and who than he, I should like to ask, 
is in a better position to know? 

As for myself, I frankly confess that I 
admire Wash, for there is an evenness 
about him, a perfect poise, a wholesome 
and delicious sanity, which is possible only 
to those who, unafraid, have defied that 
vaunted convention which men call indus- 
try, and who, taking time to lie idle, have 
looked long and lovingly into old Mother 
Nature’s face. Now, during the bleak 
days of the winter and o’ nights for some 
time after, I had delved among land titles, 
old records, old books, and such like musty 
things, but when at last the showers had 


passed and the June sky was blue and 
clear, when the wind from the south was 
heavy with the scent of the locust bloom, 
and the whippoorwills were calling just as 
soon as the evening came, I remembered 
Wash and the long, low bridge and the yel- 
low river-water which goes slipping be- 
tween the rotten piers, and gurgles and 
laughs as it races away. 

Long ago—I believe I shall not tell you 
just how long ago—I used to sit in the late 
afternoon there beside the bridge and dab- 
ble my bare feet and listen as the strong- 
lunged black women called the pasturing 
cattle home. 

Since those days I have fished the spot 
with Wash for company, and have let my 
pipe go out as I listened to his experiences 
—to tales of mosquitoes and of doodle- 
bugs, and to the wonderful adventure of 
the parson’s teeth. It was while thinking 
of these things that I came, on a summer 
morning, upon the old bridge and into the 
presence of my friend. 

“Morning, Wash!’’I called as I caught 
sight of a shapeless hat and beheld a skinny 
hand reaching forth to rebait a hook. 

At the sound of my voice Wash stood up 
and saluted me. ‘Come down, Squire, 
come down. I wuz jest a waitin’ fur ye.” 

I rounded the end of the bridge and 
came through the dew-gemmed grass to 
the place where he sat. 

“How’d you know I was coming?” I 
asked with interest. 

“Know? How’d I know ther sun wuz 
gwine ter rise?” he rejoined with good- 
humored sarcasm. “ Git ther win’ in ther 
south an’ ther whipperwills a-callin’ in 
ther dusk, an’ yer jes’ comes here natchul 
like. Yas, hit’s jes’ ez natchul fer you ter 
come sitch times ez ’tis fer a nigger ter 
sleep in ther sun in ther middle uv a cot- 
ton-row.” 

While he delivered himself, I had been 
lighting my pipe; now I passed the to- 
bacco-pouch and looked about for a cane. 
Wash and I are primitive, you see, and 
care little for jointed rods and reels and 
your other elaborate paraphernalia. I did 
have a reel once, but Wash with his “ tight- 
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line’ caught three fish while I was reeling 
in one. Wash is my friend; but friendship 
cannot long stand any such strain as that, 
so I threw the reel away and “evened mat- 
ters” speedily. 

Having found the cane, I attached my 
line and cast well out into the eddy. Then 
I settled myself comfortably and watched 
the play of the light on the wings of the 
dragon-flies. 

Wash regarded me out of the corner of 
his eye and then cleared his throat. <A 
week before there had been a tornado 
thirty miles to the west, and I wondered if 
my companion had heard of it. 

“Heard about the cyclone, Wash?” I 
asked. 

“Wall, yas, Squire,” he answered slowly. 
“Ter be frank wi’ yer, I has. Ab Shackle- 
ford stopped his waggin day befo’ yistiddy 
an’ tole me uv hit. Them things, hit 
strikes me, Squire, air pestiverous; sump’n 
cr nuther ought ter be done agin ’em. One 
uv ’em los’ me a mess 0’ squrls onct, an’ 
squrls wuz mighty fat, too, jest at that 
time. I hain’t never furgitten erbout hit.” 

“ Ruffled your feelings, I suppose?” I 
inquired warily. 

My friend shook his head doubtfully. “I 
dunno ’bout my feelin’s, Squire,” he pro- 
tested, “but hit played ther dooce wi’ my 
coat-tails an’ hit onloaded my ole gun.” 

I was astonished. “ Why, I didn’t know 
that you ever hunted!” I ejaculated. 

“Didn’t yer?” His tone was dull, al- 
most lifeless. “ Wall, Squire, thar’s a heap 
that mean’ you both don’t know—you, fer 
instance, don’t know ’ata tar’pin hez stoled 
ther bait off’n yer hook.” 

I accepted the implied rebuke and re- 
baited carefully. “Go on about the cy- 
clone,” I said. 

Wash shut one eye and glanced up at the 
sun. “Hit were a good many yeers ago,” 
he went on, “an’ thar had been a power 0’ 
rain above—that wuz whut fetched ther 
river up an’ kep’ me from gwine a-fishin’. 
I has hunted, Squire, but I hain’t never 
said ’at I liked ter hunt—thar air a sight 
too much walkin’ in hit fer one thingan’ 
ruther too much fuss fer another. But, ez 
I tell yer, ther river wuz up an’ ther yaller 
water wuz away out in ther bottoms; not 
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even a mudcat ’ud bite at sitch a time ez 
that. I knocked about ther shack up thar 
all mornin’, doin’ fus’ one thing, then 
another—mos’ly another ef I ’members 
right—but ’ginst atternoon had come I 
wuz wantin’ ter stir a bit. 

“ Jest then, when ther sperrit wuz a mov- 
in’ uv me an’ I skyurcely knowed whut 
next ter git at, ther thought struck me ’at I 
had seed a whole passel 0’ squrls ther week 
befo’ over in ther woods which adjines ter 
widder Price’s pastur. Now squrl meat 
hain’t liken ter fish, but hit air putty fair 
meat, an’ I lowed I ’ud go over an’ shoot 
some. 

“Hit wuz pow’ful still that atternoon— 
still an’ hot—an’ all around thar, twixt ther 
pints o’ them hills, ther little clouds wuz a 
bilin’ up; but I’d seen ther like, an’ I paid 
no tention to that. Wall, I got my ole shot- 
gun down from ther rack—muzzle-lcader 
she is, an’ rusty—an’ atter I had loaded her 
I sot out fer ther woods. Then, Squire, all 
of a suddint like, them bilin’ clouds jined 
han’s, an’ ther win’ begun ter dance, an’ 
ther harrycane riz. Right yander, nex’ 
them pines, ther thing hit overtuk me. Ez 
she come up, I throwed myse’f down an’ 
tuk underholt on a little bush, an’ ’twas 
that, I reckin, as saved me. 

“*Twarn’t more’n a minnit, Squire— 
jes’ a roar an’ a rush an’ a twist—but hit 
blowed Jim Cumminses barn right over 
ther top o’ his house, hit blowed ther coat 
off’n my back, an’ hit blowed them squrls 
inter ther nex’ county; but hit were not till 
an hour atterwards—not till I tried ter 
shoot that gun—that I seed whut a force 
the thing had put out.” 

“Why, what else had it done ?”’ I asked. 

“Done?” he repeated very gravely. 
“Why, Squire, I hope I may die ef hit 
hadn’t twisted both loads clur out’n ther 
barrels o’ my gun!” 

I sighed, and looked off along the red, 
winding road, which loses itself among the 
farther hills. 

“You had poor luck, Wash,” I pres- 
ently remarked. 

“Yas,” replied he, as he landed a flut- 
tering “ pearch,” “hit had rained while hit 
wuz a blowin’, so I had reg’ler fisherman’s 
luck!” 
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FOX HUNTING ABOUT ROME 


By P. D. Q. 


E ARE not used to classing the 
modern Roman as a sportsman 
—some way we are given to 
thinking of him as non-strenuous—an 
opinion derived about equally from school 
history, which tells us Rome fell because 
her people grew effeminate, and from an 
impression that he is some way closely akin 
to the Italian organ-grinder. Now and 
then there pops into view a man of achieve- 
ment, like the Duc d’Abruzzi, and we think 
he is exceptional. But really the young 
Roman nobleman has a lot of good blood 
in him—blood that used to flow in soldier 
veins—and warrior blood is pretty certain 
to be sportsman blood in time of peace. 
This it is that makes fox hunting popular 
in Rome. 
It was Lord Chesterfield who introduced 
GF the sport into Italy. About sixty years ago 
it occurred to him that the Roman Cam- 
pagna ought to make excellent hunting ter- 
ritory. There were immense expanses of 
good, level, springy turf, criss-crossed by 
fences not too high to jump. The climate 
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was moderate the whole year round, so the 
region ought to be pretty nearly ideal, if 
the Romans should take to the sport with 
sufficient kindliness to once establish it. 

And the fox was already established ; the 
ordinary red fox, as cunning and full of 
run as we know him in the new world, cap- 
able of fighting a little, too, in case of a 
pinch. He was formerly hunted there as 
the New England man hunts him here— 
chased on foot and killed with the gun 
when he is too intent on Icoking back at 
the dogs to notice the man crouching 
near the runway ahead. There were no 
horses trained for hunting and no hounds. 
These Lord Chesterfield imported from 
England, and the experiment was ready 
to begin. 

The better class of Romans were horse- 
men already, and when this new applica- 
tion of horsemanship was introduced they 
took to it as their ancestors had taken to 
war. They rode with a dash and daring 
equal to that of Anglo-Saxon hunters, and 
the fields grew, and hunters were imported 
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more and 
more, until 
hunting _ be- 


came fashion- 
able. 
To the 


south and 
east of Rome 
the land is 
perfectly level 
and covered 
with short, 
stumpy grass 
that makes 
excellent rid- 
ing. There 
are few trees 
and few 
houses, but 
some old 
crumbling 
ruinsare scat- 
tered about— 
just enough to 
remind that 
one is on his- 
toric ground. 
I should not 
wonder if 
these associa- 
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tions have 
something to 
do with the 
fearless _ rid- 
ing of the 
young Ro- 
mans. How 
can a man be 
timid amid 
such associa- 
tions and over 
a hunting 
field that was 
the battle- 
ground of his 
ancestors? It 
is not a field 
without dan- 
gers on which 
the Roman 
huntsman 
rides. No 
field is, for 
that matter ; 
but this has 
dangers of its 
own. There 
are stone 
walls, any 
number of 
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them, some 
of them so 
old that they 
puzzled the 
horses of the 
Goths. These 
have bad ap- 
proaches and 
worse land- 
ings. There 
are some 
ditches, 
though not 
very many. 
Worse than 
either walls 
or ditches is 
a kind of 
post and rail 
fence. These 
are often as 
high asa five- 
bar gate and 
have but two 
rails, one at 
the top and 
one about 
half way 
down. So 
much day- 
light shows 
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through that 
horses are of- 
ten deceived 
and give one 
some nasty 
falls. The 
posts will 
bend when 
hit hard and 
rebound with 
the force of 
a catapult. 
Some very 
bad accidents 
to both horses 
and men have 
occurred in 
this way. 
One of 
these intro- 
duced a bad 
era for Ro- 
man fox hunt- 
ing. <A very 
prominent 
Roman, 
named Rossi, 
was one day 
riding a horse 
which tried 
to go right 
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through a fence of this sort. Rossi was 
thrown and his neck broken. The effect 
was something like what we might expect 
if a man high up in public life should take 
part in a football game and be killed. A 
loud clamor arose over the brutality of the 


sport. State and Church and public senti- 
ment united, as they have a way of doing, 
to decry the fox hunt. Finally the Pope 
took a hand and forbade any more hunting 
meets. That ended the sport for a time, 
but its friends worked long and hard until! 
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finally they secured a lifting of the ban. 
Like good sportsmen the Romans were at 
the game at once, and the red fox was 
chased again across the level fields of the 
Campagna. 

But there came a day, in the sixties, 
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chase was stopped that men might fight. - 
But civil wars were common in Rome, and 
when this one had passed it left so little 
ripple on the surface of things that men 
were ready to go hunting again and ride 
together over the same field where they 


’ 
. 





Colonel Slade (English Embassy) with His Daughter and Princess Doria. 


when Italy was split into warlike factions. 
Then bands of armed men rode over the 
Campagna, and fox hunters were more 
than once compelled to leave the chase and 
ride faster toward Rome than they had 
ever ridden for the fox, to escape capture 
and plunder. War always was a better 
game than hunting, anyway, and now the 


had fought. So when the war ended, a lit- 
tle more than thirty years ago, the Roman 
Fox Hunting Club was organized. Prince 
Humbert, afterward king, was elected 
president. When it came to choosing a 
master, however, the old war wounds re- 
opened. The hostile factions refused to 
agree, and what had been insufficient to 





Wandering Minstrels Enliven the Scene. 


prevent the accession of a king was too 
much to allow the peaceable choice of a 
master of foxhounds. After considerable 
hostility and reconciliation the dispute was 
dropped, and the riders agreed to just meet 
and hunt without any master—the best 
men taking turns, acting in that capacity 
somewhat as the old Spartan generals took 
turns directing the army. ‘This _ plan 
worked very much better than Anglo-Sax- 
ons would imagine, and we have a picture 
of hostile Latins yielding each other in 
turn the honors of the place. And they 
really did very well. Some of them were 
famous, and are famous yet, among fox 
hunters all over Europe. 

This plan is still in vogue, and, strange 
to say, it still works very well. There 
are three or four men who now stand at 
the head of the sport, and they take the 
mastership turn about. They are all men 
with large country estates, with abundant 
room for kennels of imported English 
hounds and English hunters. They have 
tried breeding both horses and hounds, 
succeeding fairly well with the former, but 
have not produced such good hounds as 
they can bring from the north. 

Grouped about these men are the most 
important nobles of the kingdom, and such 
of the foreign diplomats as have a bit of 
sportsman blood. King Humbert was 
often on the field up to the time of his 
death. He was a good horseman, too, and 
a fearless rider. Now the present king, 
Victor Emmanuel III., follows the hounds 





only a little less often. Our own ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Meyer, has also attained the repu- 
tation of being a hard and fearless rider. 

Rome has a delightful climate the whole 
year round, and from the end of November 
to the middle of March is an ideal time for 
hunting; then the hounds meet twice a 
week. On such mornings the riders leave 
Rome, or the villas round about, in time to 
be on the field and ready by eleven o’clock; 
for the hunt is always several miles from 
Rome, sometimes on the rolling, partly 
timbered land to the northward, but more 
often on the level plain. Such a meet is to 
Rome what a Meadow Brook meet is to 
New York. It means a morning gather- 
ing of fashionables, with time and money 
and distinction to its credit. Swift-moving 
motor cars, lumbering drags and four-in- 
hands, smart phaetons, barouches, victo- 
rias, and dogcarts hurry out from the city. 
From the estates of noblemen in the vicin- 
ity of the hunt come more carriages, and 
men on the hunters which they will ride in 
the day’s chase. 

It is a crisp and frosty morning, with 
a sting in the air which sets the blood 
a-tingle and puts daring into the heart. 
Away on every side stretch the old, old 
fields across which the legions of Cesar 
marched. Here and there the eye catches 
a pile of crumbling walls—-the ancient 
country place of a man whose name, may 
be, lives in history. Among the carriages 
are the handsome dresses of pretty women, 
the glittering uniforms of officers and 
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the bright red coats of the men who ride. 
The hunters are prancing, restless to be 
off. The hounds are straining in leash. 
Here and there in riding habit is a woman, 
for they, too, ride to hounds in Italy. 
Over all is the deep blue of a cloudless Ital- 
ian sky, and in the distance the outlines of 
the Albanian Hills. In each heart, under 
each red coat, is the tingle of the coming 
run, the anxiety as to the outcome, the 
love of a good chase, and the hope for 
good luck and a good place at the finish. 
Yes, fox hunting is the same whether the 
start be from Rome or Genesee or old 
Virginia. 

Eleven comes, the official hour for the 
sport to begin; by and by the hounds send 
back word that a red fox is started, and are 
away. And now this run is like all other 
runs. There are fences and walls and a 
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ditch; there is the suspense as you dash at 
them, and the glow of success; or, maybe, 
a stumble which either makes you grit 
your teeth and remount, as the members of 
those old legions might have done, or puts 
you out of it altogether. At any rate this 
chase goes on, with all its mad excitement, 
till the fox is caught or gets away, too late 
for another run. 

Then comes the ride to the luncheon 
tent. It is ready by the woodside, and 
about it collect the hunters and their guests 
from the carriages. At this hunting lunch 
are assembled princes and princesses, ad- 
mirals, generals, nobles of all ranks, for- 
eign ambassadors, and sometimes kings 
and queens. And after the lunch comes 
the ride back, under the same blue sky, 
across the level fields, toward the City of 
the Seven Hills. 





Down. 





SOME MILES OF MARSH-MEADOW 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


DRAWINGS BY HENRY S, WATSON 


HE jarring thump on the door was 
suggestive of the hand of Justice 
reaching for the unregenerate. 

The safest reply to such a knock is,“*Come 
in,” and presently he came. There is that 
about some men which at once suggests a 
picture, and as I stared at the intruder, 
before my mind’s eye spread a vision of 
broad English fens and wild-fowling as it 
was in the olden days. 

Imagine a long, lean figure, loose- 
jointed, yet powerful, and garbed in the 
grimiest of moleskins; topping it off, a face 
nut-brown and seamed by long years of ex- 
posure to the keen marsh wind, and fringed 
by whiskers which suggested a lot of very 
rusty wire. Add to these a nose with a 
color worthy of an ancient meerschaumand 
a pair of shrewd, yellow-brown, extremely 
foxy eyes, and you have a fair idea of old 
Matt—the hardiest of all the hardy crew 
who yearly took their heavy toll of fur and 
fin and feather from our marshes. 

The history of this man is identical with 
that of a thousand of his kind. Born over- 
sea and inheriting that deathless love of 
sport which in a country like Britain makes 
the tireless and incurable poacher, this 
type of man has to choose between the cer- 
tain though oft-evaded prison and the emi- 
grant ship. Matt chose the latter, partly 
because his natural sound sense told him 
it was the safer selection, and partly owing 
to what he heard of the game and sporting 
possibilities of the breader land this side 
the Atlantic. At the time of his call upon 
me he had become thoroughly American- 
ized in everything except appearance; and 
what he had not learned of the game and 
wild life of the district was scarce worth 
bothering about. To be candid, so far as 
game-laws were concerned he was about 
as thorough-going a rascal as ever I met; 
yet sportsman and rigid protector as I pro- 
fess to be, I freely forgave his small lapses 
for the sake of his many sterling qualities. 
Game and loyal as a bull-terrier to his 
friends; grim and defiant to whoever he 
fancied was a foe, he also possessed many 


qualities which would have made great a 
man in the higher walks of life. That he 
was an invaluable companion in the field 
may readily be imagined. In his own pe- 
culiar way he had got very close to nature, 
but while his knowledge of high and low 
lands was broad and comprehensive, his 
true preference was for the marsh. He 
liked deer, turkey, grouse and quail and all 
things pertaining thereto; but he /oved the 
wastes of rush, rice and lily-pads and all 
web-footed and long-billed things that 
haunt them. 

In a few minutes he explained his visit 
by unfolding a plan which his appearance 
prepared me for. As he put it—** We ain’t 
had a shoot together for a couple of years, 
and I just dropped in to find out if New 
York has spoilt what used to be apretty 
good feller.” Now there was a deal of sar- 
casm in his words “used to be,” and I 
instantly resolved to give him a practical 
demonstration that the alleged used-to-be 
had not altogether lost the old-time knack 
of keeping his end up fairly well. I sniffed 
a joke, too, because all unknown to Matt 
I had just put in a solid month on fast wa- 
ter in the North, and a stretch like that, 
half the time at the paddle, really leaves a 
fellow pretty fit. 

“Oh! you'll go, eh?” he finally re- 
marked; “I guessed you would, so I made 
ready before seein’ you. The boat’s in the 
river right below, so if you’ll chuck them 
store clothes and get fixed like you should 
be, we’ll be off in mighty few minutes.” 

To get into shooting-gear, buy a box of 
shells and get fairly squared away occu- 
pied little more than half an hour, and pres- 
sently we were headed down river under 
an ash breeze of my raising, which was 
strongly aided by Matt’s paddle astern. 
Within a mile we had struck the old all- 
day stroke, and as there was no possibility 
of game before some eight miles had been 
covered, we swung steadily along, smoking 
and chatting as two old hands will. On 
and on we slid till the banks began to get 
low and the breeze came whispering of the 
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“First came broods of gray ducks.” 
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great plains close below, where the ponds 
spread like glassy pages o’er-written by 
wind-driven pens of living green. And the 
big heart of Matt was planning, for as the 
easy-running craft slid past a bend which 
marked the last of the farmlands proper 
and the first of the bronzy-grassed fen 
which spread for miles, he suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Run ashore and we’ll shift 
things a bit; there’s apt to be a chance 
most any time below here.’”” What he 
meant was that I should take the bow, with 
both guns before me, and do things to any 
fowl that might rise from either side. 
When two men are in a boat, this is the one 
allowable method, for none but a fool 
would let the rear man have a gun in skiff 
or other small craft. Some people are 
careless in this respect, but it is a criminal 
form of carelessness which too often has re- 
sulted in fatal or very serious accidents. 

The dozen decoys were already snugly 
stowed in the bow, so all I had to do was to 
shift the grub and blankets and prepare a 
soft pad for my knees. Then with my own 
gun in hand and the other within easy 
reach, I knelt in comfort, ready for 
whatever chose to demand attention. 
After a stiffish pull, this sort of thing comes 
like a sweet session in an earthly Eden. A 
stream like the one in question is the laziest 
thing imaginable. Its currentless waters 
lie like so much oil, with only a veering 
cat’s-paw of air to wrinkle its smiling sur- 
face. The damp banks rise barely a foot 
above the water, and that slight rise is hid- 
den by a wall of sturdy bullrush and 
trembling rice, before which spreads a rod- 
broad mat of flattened water-grasses and 
the warped discs of the water lily. Many 
coots and not a few of the river-ducks are 
given to loitering in just such places, and 
often all one sees of them are dark forms 
and jerking heads as their owners plow 
small furrows through the outlying mat, 
and creep into the friendly shelter of the 
standing stuff nearer shore. Here and 
there, too, are short stretches of muddy, 
beach-like form, and these are worth a keen 
scrutiny, because several very interesting 
things look at a distance extremely like 
rounded lumps of mud. 

As we neared one of these muddy spots, 
Matt muttered, “Look out—teal,” and 
instantly my eyes were busy examining a 
series of brownish protuberances which 
Jooked like tufts of half-burned grass. It 
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is hard to distinguish the rounded form 
of the teal amid such surroundings, but 
presently a slight movement betrayed the 
dainty quarry. When the teal rises from 
such a place, he gets under way almost as 
smartly as a grouse, so the chance is not 
easy. Ina moment, and precisely when I 
thought they wouldn’t, three small, swift 
bantams of duck kind sprung into the air. 
and it was so easy to miss with the second 
that I did it with a foot to spare. One teal, 
however, tarried, and Matt chuckled out, 
“The first was all right, but old York 
sighted that second barrel.”’ Yet fate was 
kind; for as I picked up the dainty, 
wee gray thing, watchful Matt sung out, 
“* Mark left!” and lo! there were the others 
coming back to seek the lost one. They 
found him, too, for as they drove straight 
past, flying as only teal do, the spreading 
lead covered both, and the quick spat-spat 
on the water ended their story. 

From this point on, the action gained 
speed. Even the trifling reports of “ smoke- 
less’? warned the marsh folk far ahead that 
there was “‘a chielamang’em” takin’ shots, 
and those which did not sneak to cover 
were alert and nerved for speed. Big, 
lumbering coots splashed and kicked the 
water as they half-ran, half-flew for the 
farther side, but they had nothing to fear. 
Silent, rubbery grebes twisted their snaky 
necks and went under as though greased; 
but now and then a teal, and occasionally 
a big gray duck, rose and either paid the 
penalty, or went winnowing off to alarm 
every relative for a mile below. In an hour 
seven victims had been booted, while 
nearly as many intended victims had 
proved the truth of that old line about 
“Vainly the fowler’s eye’”’—yet we were 
very well satisfied. 

I am very partial to this form of shoot- 
ing, not necessarily because the other fel- 
low is doing most of the work, but rather 
because of the constant expectancy of 
what may rise. Then, too, the great ma- 
jority of shots are at longish range, which, 
coupled with the fact that the fowl are apt 
to rise unexpectedly, adds to the interest 
of what is by no means an easy kind of 
shooting. The sport also is full of sur- 
prises. Once, as we were sliding past a 
great wall of rushes which prohibited any 
extensive view of the marsh beyond, there 
sounded a sudden hollow booming and a 
wedge of gray fairly ripped its way across 
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the open. In that living wedge probably 
were a dozen fowl, and though the gun 
seemed to be swung the proper distance 
ahead, not a feather answered the double 
hail. The noise and speed of the fowl 
betrayed that comparatively rare and in- 
teresting species—the shoveler. 

Keen as he is, Matt never postpones a 
meal unless compelled, so I was not at all 
astonished when, aftera slight let-up in the 
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elers? ’Twer’n’ta very long shot,” growled 
Matt through a muffle of bread and meat. 

“ Hanged if I just know. I thought I 
allowed them plenty; but just watch me 
next time. I’d give a dollar for another 
crack at them; haven’tkilleda shoveler in 
five years,” I replied. A moment later 
Matt gave a start, dropped his sandwich 
and hissed out, “ Here they come now!” 
I just caught a glimpse of a dark mass 
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** Here they come now.” 


sport, he ran the skiff ashore where a bit of 
almost bare, firm ground and a stranded 
log formed a convenient spot for a stretch 
and a bite. Under the circumstances it 
seemed wise to take one gun ashore, for a 
flock of fowl might pass at any moment, 
so the weapon was rested against the log 
while we tackled some sandwiches. Be- 
cause the available space was rather lim- 
ited, we squatted close together, the gun 
within easy reach of either. 

“ How’d you happen to miss them shov- 





rushing toward us at electric speed ; then, 
thoughtless of the sandwich, but keen to 
remedy the previous error, I grabbed for 
the gun. I failed to see the other arm 
stretched toward it, but the unexpected 
resistance caused me to shift my eyes from 
the roaring flock, and lo! Matt’s snapping 
peepers were blazing straight into mine. 
“What the ?”? was all he could stam- 
mer, for both hands appeared to be double- 
riveted to the weapon. “ Boo-oom!” went 
the flock not forty yards away, but the mis- 
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chief was done. 


At the instant, each re- 
membered and each did the same thing— 
let go of the gun—and there we sat like 
twin fools while the roaring wedge cleft its 


sounding way unharmed. Matt slowly 
rose, stared a moment at the vanishing 
flock, then bent well over and muttered, 
“Give it to me good and hard”’; and be- 
cause a rubber boot doesn’t hurt much, but 
more because I felt that way, I slammed it 
to him as hard as was safe for my toes in 
such gear. And therein I most grievously 
erred. The old brute just hunched a trifle, 
then remarked, “There’s some of that 
comin’ to you too, I reckon—turn around 
there!”” Then our very souls seemed to 
rush together, and I almost bit the end off 
my tongue trying to remain on the earth. 
Then and forever I remembered that 
marsh-men run barefoot and get hardened. 

For an hour after lunch we slipped along, 
Matt’s tireless hands manipulating the 
paddle with that smooth, soundless action 
which only the expert displays. About 
every half-mile reasonable chances offered, 
and I had done very well. The stream was 
broader now, and distant flocks of fowl 
proved we were approaching the line of 
regular flight. Yet some miles below was 
the lake, with its thousands of acres of 
closely-preserved marsh, from which the 
dull “rump-rump”’ of big guns proved 
that some of the old-timers with their ten- 
gauges were enjoying those privileges 
which accrue to the men who can afford to 
control extensive shootings. We knew 
that the late afternoon and evening flight 
would furnish the best sport, and Matt had 
just explained how we would go to a cer- 
tain point of rushes a mile or so below, 
when a peculiar thing happened. 

We were now so far into the lowlands 
proper that we could see for miles either 
side, and away in the misty distance a dark 
spot was dimly visible. Matt eyed it for 
some seconds, then drove the skiff close in 
under the reeds. “It may be an eagle ora 
loon—there’s no tellin-—get down an’ be 
ready, ’cause it might be a goose,” he 
warned, and instantly I was keenly inter- 
ested. The one thing at which I had any 
license to teach Matt was goose-shooting, 
and this he knew. Long as he had been in 
the marsh, he never had mastered the 
goose-call, which, by the way, compara- 
tively few men ever do, while I had care- 
fully studied the ways of geese and their 
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language till, as the marshmen put it, I 
could “talk goose” at long or short range. 
By chance the low-flying, dark form was 
headed almost directly for us, and as soon 
as seemed proper I voiced the sounding 
“ Aw-wunk—wa-hunk” of friendly greet- 
ing. The now plainly visible goose at first 
made no response; indeed it seemed to veer 
a point or so from its original course; but a 
second cautious challenge had better effect, 
and the fowl swerved and bore dead on. It 
was flying very low, merely a few yards 
above the growth, and a something about 
its flight seemed strange. But in goose- 
shooting the wise man never looks too long, 
so we flattened down and waited in half- 
breathless expectancy. At last a low croak 
of inquiry caused me to rise, and there was 
the goose, scarce twenty yards distant. 

As the barrels followed the slim, black, 
out-thrust neck, I half-saw a something 
dangling, and the instant after pressing the 
trigger the thought flashed through my 
mind that this might be somebody’s half- 
tamed decoy with a bit of its tether trailing. 
It was not an exhilarating idea, but the 
goose went down like a rag, and we started 
to investigate. |My half-formed regret 
speedily vanished, for the fowl proved to 
be a young wild goose which bore the 
painful jewelry of a musk-rat trap firmly 
gripped upon a leg. The killing really 
wasa mercifulthing. This was the second 
goose wearing that sort of ornament I 
had seen killed, and one other flew past me 
with the chain of a trap hanging in plain 
view. Presumably some musk-rat trappers 
had placed their traps upon the roosting- 
places of the geese, and probably with no 
intention of taking the winged quarry. 

Where a long point of mingled rice and 
rush jutted forth from leagues of marsh- 
meadow, Matt put out his decoys. It was 
a treat to watch his method, for years of 
observation had taught him why the 
wooden lures should be so far apart and 
arranged just so. In a few moments the 
lot were riding to their anchors as wary 
old black and gray ducks ride when ’tis 
time for the idling before the homeward 
flight through thedusk. Thedun-colored 
skiff was forced into the rushes, and with 
eyes toward the lowering sun we watched 
and waited. We knew that when the red 
rim passed below the water ’twas time for 
sportsmen to lift decoys, but an hour or 
more of the best of the day yet remained. 
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And the expected happened. First came 
close-bunched broods of gray ducks, an 
occasional quack and guttural response 
telling the fiction that all was well. They 
did not decoy with the offhand friendliness 
of red-head and blue-bill, but the sight of 
the painted.lures caused them to swing in 
from side to side, because, in their limited 
reasoning, where a flock of any sort of duck 
could ride in quiet was a good place to be. 
They came, they saw, they concurred, 
when the sharp summons called a halt; 
and after them the warier black fellows— 
the ones of hoarser quackings and singing 
wings. A dark mass hissing athwart the 
reddening sky; the quick, insistent re- 
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** Three small bantams of duck sprang into the air.” 
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ports; the hissing falls and dull crash of 
reeds, or sounding falls in open water 
these every duck-shooter knows. And now 
and then the teal, swift, small and noisy- 
winged, like cannon-balls in feathers, 
come in. It may be a small brood, or a 
single bird singing with speed, flashing 
across that magical west, where the last 
fires of the sun flicker amid graying ashes. 

Then indeed we held far ahead, and as 
the dark forms bent from the line of flight 
and went plunging down, we told each 
other that this was the very cream of wild- 
fowling and worth all the slow toil of win- 
ning one’s way through the long intricacies 
of miles of marsh-meadow. 
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“Sir Robert lost his nerve, lunged forward 
5 and hit the fish.” 

















THREE BIRDS WITH ONE STONE =: 


By EDEN PHILPOTTS 


DRAWING BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


I 


HEN General Sir Robert Slan- 
\ \ / ning adopted the orphan daugh- 
ter of an old Indian comrade, 
his nephew, Captain John Slanning, of the 
First Royal Border Regiment, felt himself 
an injured man. In the ordinary course of 
things John must have been his childless 
uncle’s heir; but now Lucy Maine stood in 
that position. It happened, however, that 
these young people, friends since early 
childhood, were in love; and while the 
General’s reason told him that no more 
satisfactory solution to the problem could 
be forthcoming, his temper fretted at the 
incident and he chose to regard his nephew 
as unfitted for the great and solemn posi- 
tion of Lucy’s husband. Little but preju- 
dice seemed really responsible for Sir Rob- 
ert’s attitude toward John Slanning. He 
was a promising officer and a good sports- 
man. Against rare skill with the fishing- 
rod, however, had to be set poverty, for the 
Captain could boast but a bare three hun- 
dred a year besides his pay. 

Halstock Court, the seat of the Slan- 
nings since Elizabethan days, faced Dart- 
moor and spread its E-shaped front amid 
the foot-hills of that great Devon table- 
land; and now, on a June night, while sil- 
ver dusk closed, three persons sat round 
Sir Robert’s dining table and talked of 
trout-fishing. Captain John’s regiment 
had recently returned from India, and, 
after a long absence, he arrived to pay a 
visit at Halstock. One great event marked 
the period during which young Slanning 
was quartered abroad, and now he heard 
all about it. 

“Vou be off, Lucy,” said Sir Robert; 
“T’ll spare you the yarn of the robbery this 
evening, because, to my certain knowledge, 
you’ve heard it fivehundredtimesalready.” 

The girl rose, and having seen her from 
the room, Captain Slanning turned to the 
window. 

“ All right for to-morrow,” he said. “I 
long to kill an Oke trout again. The 


wind’s holding nicely; we shall be able to 
fish up-stream.” 

“Well, we’ll leave them till to-morrow. 
Draw the blind and switch on the light; 
then I’ll tell you about our robbery.” 

Sir Robert offered his nephew a Havana, 
though from choice he lighted a Trichi- 
nopoly for himself. 

“The rascals did what they always do, 
of course: bribed a man inside the house. 
The booty was my famous collection of old 
Indian gold and silver; and not content 
with that, they broke into the strong-room 
and stole an heirloom or two, including the 
Slanning tiara. Intrinsically it may have 
been worth five thousand pounds; to me, of 
course, it was priceless. | Shakespeare’s 
eyes have rested on it, and Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s. That can be circumstantially 
proved.” 

“And not a thief of them all taken?” 

“Not a man—at the time. Strangely 
enough the gang was captured a year after- 
wards, and then we gleaned some particu- 
lars; but I never recovered an ounce of my 
gold and silver. Nor did I learn anything 
of the tiara; for the head of the gang—so 
the others who were captured assured us— 
deserted his accomplices on the night of 
the Halstock raid. My diamonds were of 
course worth all the rest of the stolen goods 
put together, and Neil Forrest—a notori- 
ous house-breaker, it seems—appropri- 
ated the tiara as his own share on the night 
of the robbery. 

“Wouldn’t he divulge its whereabouts 
even for a reward?” 

“He gave us no opportunity to offer him 
one. His captured accomplices informed 
us that they never saw him again after the 
burglary. Each man went his way to a 
rendezvous somewhere outside Exeter; but 
while the rest duly turned up with their 
booty, Neil Forrest did not. They swear 
that he deserted them and that none ever 
heard of him more. Certainly the police 
never did.” 

“He bolted out of the country, no 
doubt ?” 
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“ That is my own opinion. To look for 
my diamonds in America would be a vain 
and dazzling quest. Now, since you’ll 
drink nothing, let us join Lucy. We shall 
find her upon the terrace.” 


II 


OKE is a true Dartmoor river. She rises 
in the heart of boggy desolation, leaps from 
a cradle of granite and chocolate-colored 

. peat, then winds northerly amid the sol- 
emn and stone-crowned hills, under low 
banks of pearly heather, through great 
marshes aflame with asphodel, or glimmer- 
ing snowy under cotton-grass. Anon, 
amidst mighty concourse of boulders, she 
twines and leaps and glitters where enor- 
mous stones are piled and scattered, as 
though Titans from paleolithic times had 
fought the gods there. Taking leave of the 
Moor, Oke dips to meet her sister river in 
the valley, and here, under Halstock Hill, 
two miles of fine water, richly stocked, be- 
longed to General Slanning. 

On the following morning a gentle mist, 
soft and warm as a blanket, moved in shin- 
ing flakes beside the river. The sports- 
men wetted their lines before ten o’clock, 
and Sir Robert watched his nephew, not 
without a twinge of jealousy; but he was 
jealous with time rather than the young 
man. 

“Do drop a purty fly, sure enough,” 
said Zack Mudge, the General’s water- 
keeper and regular attendant by the river. 
“He knoweth his business—there! got 
’un ! ”» 

John Slanning threw a very long line and 
a straight one. Now he hooked a small 
fish that rose at his “ blue upright” and set 
the reel a-singing. Two minutes, with one 
grand run for such a trifling trout, brought 
a half pounder to the fisherman’s net—a 
perfect little fish, sweet to the nose, grate- 
ful to the sight, a shining silver gilded as to 
the belly, and finely spotted with ebony 
and scarlet where its shapely girth rose to 
the deep rich green and brown blended of 
its back and sides. 

“A shame to kill him,” said John, “ but 
I know on Dartmoor a half-pounder is fair 
game.” 

So the shapely fish died, and his corpse, 
with a leaf of bracken for decent burial, 
took on the dullness of death in the creel. 

As Captain Slanning picked the fern, a 
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little beetle with a green head and ruddy 
shards appeared upon it. 

“The bracken clock!” he said. “ What 
a deadly bait on a hot June day! Asa boy 
I slew my thousands with it.” 

“But never will here,” answered Sir 
Robert firmly. “Every natural bait is 
poaching on this water—except, of course, 
a May-fly, and that’s an exceedingly rare 
visitor to Dartmoor. My last keeper, Will 
Leverett, was dismissed because he killed 
a heavy fish with a blue bottle. Now I’ll go 
forward half a mile and you can come 
after. You'll kill plenty in the water I’ve 
fished, for I’m a veritable duffer beside 
you.” 

“No, no, uncle. You throw a rare good 
fly. You’re not at all the ‘chuck and 
chance it’ fisherman you pretend to be.” 

The veteran was pleased, although he 
shook his head. 

“We’ve both been fishing now for fif- 
teen years,” he answered. “ But you began 
when you were fifteen; I, when I was fifty- 
three—that’s the difference.” 

Sir Robert pushed forward with Zack to 
look after his fly and his footsteps; while 
young Slanning fished steadily; but, when 
his uncle’s back was turned, he suffered 
most of the trout he took to return to the 
river. His skill told, however, and he 
killed some good fish; but nothing of inter- 
est befell John until luncheon; and then at 
a waterfall, known as Ben Bond’s Steps, 
the fisherman met his uncle and found 
Miss Maine ready and waiting beside a 
cloth spread under a mountain ash. 

His nephew’s creel made the old man’s 
eyes glitter, for one trout of a pound—a 
great fish for Oke—lay there. 

“* A Loch Leven!” he said. “ You’ll see 
at dinner that he’ll cut as pink as a dog- 
rose.” 

“T missed another even heavier,” an- 
swered his nephew. “You’ve made this 
the best fishing on Dartmoor—as good as 
the double Dart itself. And what a grand 
bit of water this is!” 

They stood below a fall of twelve feet 
where the river passed from long, smooth 
reaches over a ridge of granite into a deep 
hole. The water, full of air, shone silvery 
green at the fall and burst in perpetual 
foam upon the surface. Then it snaked 


away all covered with oily lines and tre- 
morous crinkles into still darkness over- 
hung by a larch or two and a whitethorn. 
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Osmunda fern sprouted along the edge of 
the deep black water, and bluebells, nod- 
ding to the margin, bent their blossoms to 
peep in. 

“Ben Bond was a famous poacher and 
lost his wicked life here,” said Lucy. 

“ A beautiful spot to perish in, but not as 
he perished,’ added Sir Robert. “The 
beggar, hard pressed by my grandfather’s 
keepers, tried to cross above the apron of 
the fall on a winter night when the river 
ran high. In he went and down he went. 
Not for a week was any more seen of him. 
Then they found him floating and fetched 
him out.” 

But John Slanning paid little heed to this 
story. He had dropped an excellent ham 
sandwich and was staring into a dark 
backwater separated from the main pool 
by a submerged stone. 

“A real rise!” he said. “A heavy one, 
sucking quietly as they do—just the chap 
you’d expect in such a glorious place.” 

“You're probably wrong—spray from 
the fall, I suspect. I’ve fished this pool 
scores of times and never moved a trout,” 
answered his uncle. 

“Why? Because there’s a whacker here 
that keeps the others in order and swallows 
them if they attempt to argue with him!” 

“Tf so, you’ll never move him,” declared 
the General. ‘“He’s midging, depend on 
2” 

“But do try, John,” begged Miss 
Maine. “I’d love to watch you really 
hook and play a big one.” 

“Let us see the modern style,” said Sir 
Robert. ‘For once, even in this fast wa- 
ter, you can fairly fish the rise. If you’re 
right and hook a real heavy one, let alone 
kill him, Pll call back some hard things 
I’ve said in my time about the dry fly.” 

John nodded and made ready quickly. 

“What a gert trout that size be doing of 
’pon top the water, I can’t say,” declared 
Zack. “Most times you’ll never move 
they without a worm by night.” 

“Mudge!” said the General, “don’t 
dare to name such a thing in my hearing. 
Remember Leverett!” 

Meantime the fisherman had put on a 
lighter cast and selected from a seductive 
box of eyed flies nestling on cork a tiny 
black and brown thing of the midge per- 
suasion. It was much like a buzzy “red 
palmer,” but far smaller and fitted with 
tiny wings. 


b 
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“Loramercy!” said Zack, “ you’d never 
hold a minnow on that, your honor.” 

“Td hold you, Mudge,” answered John, 
“if I had you in deep water. I’m only 
afraid for the rod, not the gear. Thisis too 
whippy for a dry fly.” 

“Excuses!” said Lucy. 

“No, no,” he answered, “none until 
afterwards.” 

Then with a preliminary cast or two— 
well out of the way to judge distance— 
John dried his midge, made its final toilet 
and dropped it before the rising fish. Only 
the fall of the line was visible; none of the 
watchers could see where, light as thistle- 
down, the tiny midge had dropped. But 
John knew—and one other. 

The second pair of eyes were under wa- 
ter and belonged to a huge, black, lantern- 
jawed monster with an evil past and an un- 
wholesome carcass, long and lank. Nosin- 
gle spot of scarlet brightened him, though 
scarlet sins in plenty marked his rascally 
record; for he was an aged Saturn among 
trout, and not content with numerous meals 
upon his own offspring in the days of ro- 
mance, he now continued the unholy joys 
of baby-eating at the expense of many re- 
spectable and honest families. He reigned 
here by force, the cannibal king of the 
pool. All decent fish loathed and feared 
him; trouty mothers frightened their 
young with his name, and fry were brought 
up from the egg in righteous fear of his 
monstrous wickedness, terrific size and 
speed and teeth. 

What possessed this four-pound water- 
wolf thus innocently to sport on this June 
day, what touch of higher nature in him 
brought him thus into the sunlight to eat 
young spiders as they dropped from the 
larch tree overhead, who shall say? But 
here he was, toying with the diet of his in- 
nocent youth and, maybe, thinking of the 
old days when he was tender in conscience 
as well as body. 

Perhaps fleeting resolve, charmed out of 
his wicked heart by the glorious weather, 
pointed towards a better way of living and 
an insect diet; but flies or no flies, now he 
took one midge too many, and an atom 
that fell with admirable precision and life- 
like cock exactly four inches in front of his 
ugly nose went not after the young spi- 
ders, but stuck fast in the bony plates of his 
palate and dared to sting him there. With 
disgust and the shattering of good resolves 
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he swore an instant return to his anthro- 
pophagous path; then he attempted to dis- 
gorge the obnoxious fly, but failed. It was 
come to stop, and fury indescribable 
marked the movements of the great fish 
when he discovered the true state of the 
case. Overhead the winch screeched and 
was hardly quick enough for his first grand 
rush. But the split cane bent true in a 
lovely arch, and a moment later, as King 
Cannibal turned and shook his head like a 
dog, the line began to come back into the 
reel again. 

As yet the fish had felt no strain upon 
him, but merely an irritating little thread 
proceeding from his mouth and leading, 
the Lord knew where, aloft; now, however, 
this same thread became a power and ap- 
peared each moment to grow into a more 
formidable thing. Presently the fighting 
trout rushed to the surface, that he might 
see about it. With a bounce and a flounce 
he rose into the air—a black shining hoop 
with a tremendous broad tail and a face 
like a pike. John dropped his point to the 
leap, and the fish, with an internal grunt of 
satisfaction, returned to the water. 

“Done him!” said King Cannibal as he 
sank to his own dark sitting-room; but 
he exclaimed too soon. The damnable 
thread was there still hard and fast. It 
seemed to grow stouter and stronger every 
moment. The slack was snug in the reel 
again and the strain never left off. Two 
further stupendous runs the great trout 
made with all the strength and ferocity of 
his nature thrown into them. Round and 
round he tore, and once over shallow water, 
where his dorsal fin stuck up like a black 
sail, while John Slanning’s heart leaped to 
his mouth almost, before he got the mon- 
ster back into the deep pool, for he knew 
that his trout had ploughed across a ledge 
of granite in the shallow water and prob- 
ably scraped the gossamer that held him. 

Had King Cannibal been also aware of 
the fact, it had doubtless put heart into his 
black body; but all he understood about 
the affair was that the pace began to tell. 
He turned sulky, kept low, tried to foul the 
bottom without success and would not 
budge until the maddening strain brought 
him up once more in a storm of rage and 
despair. Now both his courage and his 
strength began to fail, and the battle drew 
towards a close. Little by little he had 
shortened his runs. The line that had sung 
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and spun, now only leaped from the reel in 
fitful jerks and was quickly back again; 
the cast, that had seemed a mere spider’s 
web at first, was now a remorseless cable 
dragging him to death. 

All eyes centered on the big fish, and 
his gloomy belly shone wan and sickly, 
clouded with darkness, where he turned 
limp andexhausted. He had shot his bolt; 
there was not a kick left in him; his eyes 
glared up full of wrath as John reeled him 
in. Then young Slanning, with excellent 
tact, shouted to Sir Robert: 

“Net him for me, Uncle! I’d like you to 
do it, please. He’s ready to land now.” 

The General, trembling with excite- 
ment, hesitated, but only for a moment. 
To get the net under this monster and feel 
his glorious weight was an experience that 
could not be resisted, since Providence had 
brought it to his door. He joined his 
nephew and got down on his knees beside 
him. His pith helmet fell off and went down 
stream like some stately galleon of olden 
times; his glasses also fell, but happily 
Lucy rescued them; he puffed and blew 
and nearly burst with importanggs then 
with outstretched arm he waited, the land- 
ing-net in the water. 

But refraction upset Sir Robert’s un- 
spectacled vision at the critical moment. 
The net was not nearly deep enough, and 
suddenly, as the line touched it and John 
grew cold, the dying King gave a last con- 
vulsive splash with his mighty tail. In that 
terrific moment Sir Robert lost his nerve, 
lunged forward and hit the fish, while 
John’s rod flew upright with a broken cast 
fluttering from its point. Like a stone 
King Cannibal sank and faded from their 
gaze. They saw a silver twinkle, for he 
was on his side and powerless to swim a 
stroke; then he vanished, having thus re- 
turned to life by a short cut. 

Lucy cried aloud her sorrow; Mr. 
Mudge uttered a string of bad words 
under his breath; young Slanning laughed, 
speared his rod into the ground and went 
back to his sandwich; the General alone 
was absolutely silent. He dropped the 


net, took his glasses with a shaking hand 
from Miss Maine and his hat from Zack. 
Without a word he pointed to a flask of 
Glenlivet and after he had drunk a stiff 
tot, he spoke: 

“T can’t ask you to forgive me—not yet. 
It would be contrary to human nature. 
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From this day I’ll go home and play cro- 
quet. An old fool—a dangerous old fool 
- —that’s what I am.” 

“He made a great fight, and, after all, 
I’m glad he has escaped,” said Lucy. 
“ But it was beautiful to watch—beautiful. 
How it must have cheered Ben Bond’s 
ghost!” 

Captain Slanning was examining the 
broken end of his cast. He borrowed his 
uncle’s glasses and, having completed a 
careful scrutiny through one lens, spoke 
wjth cheerful accents. 

“You needn’t blame yourself an atom, 
sir. The fault was all mine for letting him 
get into the shallow at the third run. He 
nearly broke me then. The cast was badly 
frayed. I should have done no better my- 
self.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, boy! You’d never 
have gone within a mile of the cast; you 
know that very well. A Bath chair—that’s 
all I’m fit for—shaky, blind old idiot!” 

General Slanning said only these words; 
then he kept amazingly silent, and moped 
mournfully, like an old white cockatoo in 
trouble, and made no luncheon at all 
worth mentioning. 


III 


A WEEK after these great moments at 

Ben Bond’s Steps, young Slanning re- 
turned to them alone. That King Can- 
nibal would ever rise again to a midge 
seemed improbable, but Captain John 
knew that only the unexpected happens 
where a trout is’ concerned; therefore, 
without mentioning the matter to any- 
body, he rose at dawn and revisited the 
great pool. 
_ Now it happened that another person 
was also deeply interested in this big fish. 
Mr. Zack Mudge had no sporting instincts 
whatever, but he saw in the heavy trout a 
good meal for his long family; nor did con- 
science prick him, because he well knew 
that the monster was better out of the river 
than in it. While Slanning chose dawn for 
his attack, Mudge preferred the hours of 
darkness, and he had turned his attention 
to the matter on the previous evening. 

Young John tramped over the heather 
by stream-side, and in his mind was not 
the trout he came to seek, but the girl he 
hungered to marry. This fortnight spent 
in her society had made him a desperate 
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man. He felt, without a word spoken, that 
he had risen in his uncle’s esteem of late, 
but esteem did not increase his income. 
The General was on better terms with 
himself again. He had killed a heavy fish 
or two, without any help from Zack, and 
he had made no more allusions to croquet 
ora Bath chair. A gulf still yawned be- 
tween John and Lucy. There seemed lit- 
tle chance of ever crossing it. No war- 
cloud hovered anywhere. Passing peace 
and security rendered the army a matter of 
indifference to common minds. 


“God and a soldier all people adore 
In time of war; but not before.” 


He had his sweetheart on his side, how- 
ever; and war orno war, her love was fixed. 
There lay his strength; there—at this 
juncture Ben Bond’s death-pool appeared 
and its granite lips were touched with the 
red of dawn. 

Slanning had put up his rod when some- 
thing strange attracted his attention and he 
saw a large cork bobbing up and down se- 
dately in the deep water under the larches. 
Suddenly the cork dipped sharply like the 
float of a bottom-fisher. 

“A night-line!” cried the angler, and 
soon the cork was in his hands. A double 
thread stretched from it and one end was 
fast to a peg in the bank. 

John hove amain and presently ap- 
peared ten yards of stout line tangled into 
a Gordian knot with something white in 
the midst. Hooks at intervals followed, 
and upon the first there wriggled an en- 
gaging eel of a pound weight; then three 
bare hooks appeared, and ‘then was the 
tug of war.’ 

King Cannibal, after a week to recover 
from his experience, had found himself 
his own trout once again, and a fine brand- 
ling of artistic color and lively ways had 
tempted him by night, as an olive or caviare 
tempts the hungry before serious business 
of feeding. Now worm and hook were 
deeply gorged and the end had come. No 
science was demanded, for Zack Mudge’s 
gear would have held a crocodile; there- 
fore the black and uncomely giant soon 
slimed the dew of the morning, gasped and 
flopped, took his last look at the risen sun, 
and waited for the stroke of death. 

Slanning, however, was concerned with 
matters even more sensational than this 
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great capture. In the tangle of the night- 
line, which he now examined, was a bunch 
of small bones still held together by their 
tough ligaments, and John knew them for 
the remains of a human hand. 

When Mr. Mudge arrived cautiously 
half an hour later, his system received a 
shock that stimulant never wholly cured. 
For, sprawling on the bank of Oke in wild 
confusion, was his night-line, and upon 
one hook there wriggled and writhed a 
heavy eel. But nothing else met his star- 
tled sight, because John Slanning, King 
Cannibal’s corpse and the dead hand were 
all on their way to Halstock Court. 


IV 


A MONTH later John received a letter 
from Sir Robert and so learned the sequel 
to his discovery at Ben Bond’s Steps. 

“Dear Jack,’ wrote the General, 
“You'll want to know the end of that stir- 
ring business. Briefly, my diagnosis was 
confirmed in every particular. To drag 
the pool proved impossible, since the bot- 
tom is full of large boulders with great pits 
between them. So finally I deflected the 
whole body of the river and cut a half cir- 
cle from above the fall to below the pool. 
The channel was made in a week; then we 
broke the barrier and sent Oke on a tem- 
porary detour of fifty yards. 

“Ben Bond’s pool soon ran empty, and 
as the water escaped each puddle left was 
churned up by a good trout or two. Pails 
were ready to rescue them, and so many 
were there, including three or four dozen 
small fry, that it would seem that my fish 
are treating this noble pool as it deserves 
since the reign of terror ended. 

“ We found what was left of the burglar, 
Neil Forrest, jammed tightly under a 
shelving ledge at the bottom of the water. 
He had been reduced to bones, poor devil 
—the big trout knew all about him. But 
there was that alongside the remains that 
helped their identification—the Slanning 
tiara! 
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“The thief, making for Okehampton, 
clearly attemptcd to cross Bond’s Steps; 
and he met with Bond’s fate. You will re- 
joice at this—not that a sinner was cut off 
in his sin, but that the Slanning diamonds 
have come back into the world again. But 
Lucy absolutely won’t wear them until 
your next visit. She associates the tiara 
with the big trout and you; whereas, of 
course, it is my late rascally keeper who 
should be thanked. 

‘The fish is exceedingly hideous, but I 
have had it set up, because, in these degene 
erate days, a true trout story is so uncom- 
mon; and without this demon glaring 
down from his case to substantiate the 
tale, few who do not know my reputation 
would credit the narrative. 

“ You expressed a hope that I would not 
dismiss Zachariah Mudge, and Lucy has 
also pleaded his cause. But discipline is 
discipline. I am too old to alter the princi- 
ples of a lifetime. He set a night-line in 
my water; herefore I have dismissed him 
without a character; but, because his dis- 
honesty has restored to me a great Slan- 
ning heirloom, and since [am notoriously a 
man not devoid of generosity, I have taken 
his son into my employment to fill his 
father’s place and bestowed upon Zack a 
modest annuity which will*enable him to 
poach (on other people’s water) in peace. 

“ Now Oke is back in her cliannel again 
and Ben Bond is forgot in favor of this 
more recent rascal. I think that is all 
there is to be said—except that on recon- 
sidering the subject, I believe the big trout 
would have risen just as freely to a wet fly 
as he did to your dry one. 

Your affectionate Uncle, 
ROBERT SLANNING. 


“P. S. Lucy comes of age in a year’s 
time from next August; and she much de- 
sires that I should henceforth regard you 
as her accepted suitor. Since her wish is 


law in this house, as you will have ob- 
served, I trust that you may see your way 
to meet us in this delicate matter.” 
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FIGHTERS BY NATURE 


By ROBERT EDGREN 


time the cave men were uncon- 

sciously laying the foundation of 
the sporting spirit that animates men in 
the twentieth century. 

In those days only the fighters survived. 
The weaklings disappeared into the ready 
maws of the cave tiger and the huge rep- 
tiles of the age. Our fighting ancestor 
faced the cave tiger with no other weapon 
than his great stone ax: a sporting propo- 
sition that quite overshadows any feat of 
the modern hunter with his high-power 
rifle. Fighting was necessary to life then, 
and from the day that the stone ax was in- 
vented love of battle grew in the human 
mind. 

A few hundred years ago the spirit of 
the cave man found a more rough and 
ready outlet than is permitted by our mod- 
ern laws. Our Saxon forefathers, encased 
in steel from head to foot, mounted their 
battle steeds, lance at stirrup, battle-ax 
ready to their hands, and sallied out in 
search of adventure. Fighting was the 
amusement of the time. Where the man 
of to-day goes to the theater or a ball game, 
the pleasure hunter of a few centuries ago 
went out to take a hack at his nearest 
neighbor with a two-handed sword. 

The same combative spirit that ani- 
mated the cave man can be seen at every 
glove fight that takes place in a modern 
ring. Bankers and business men, mechan- 
ics, capitalists and clerks elbow each other 
in the seats at the ringside. Many a man 
who would not have gone across the street 
to see the greatest tragedy in which Edwin 
Booth ever appeared, joyfully travels hun- 
dreds of miles to see two skillful fighting 
men stepping deftly, guarding, striking 
blows as swift as the flash of a tiger’s paw, 
struggling desperately for victory. This is 
real tragedy. There is a fascination in 
watching such a struggle—the despairing 
efforts of the bravesman going down to de- 
feat; the furious attack of the winning 
boxer; the sudden reversals, in which the 
aggressor of a second before may be beaten 
by a single blow. 

On the stage the actors come and go. 


, — scores of centuries before our 


They do their prearranged turn. But in 
the ring the outcome is as uncertain as that 
of the ancient combats in the forest when 
the cave man and his savage opponents cir- 
cled in and out, trampling the ferns, stain- 
ing the black earth with their blood. The 
fighting spirit may be strong in the specta- 
tors; it must be even stronger in the com- 
batants themselves. 

There never yet has been a champion of 
the prize ring who was not born a fighter. 
Many others have tried to become cham- 
pions, relying on gymnasium training and 
skill, and have failed. It was the spirit of 
pugnacity that made McGovern champion 
of the world in the featherweight class. 
The Bersark-like fury of his attack won 
him the title of “ Terrible Terry”’ before he 
wasanything more than an amateur in ring 
craft. The Terror was born in Brooklyn, 
in a district famed for its “scrappiness.” 
While still in short trousers Terry became 
locally known asa fighting youngster. All 
the small boys in his block willingly ac- 
knowledged his supremacy after having 
felt the weight of his youthful fists. When 
Terry was sixteen, working in a lumber 
yard, he fell in love. A strange thing to 
make the boy a fighter, but that is what the 
gentle passion did for McGovern. Terry 
determined that as soon as his income 
would allow he would marry, and the girl 
agreed. Lifting lumber was not a lucra- 
tive vocation. He looked about for some- 
thing better. Just then there was a boom 
in boxing; New York was the Mecca of the 
pugilist. Terry looked at his hard fists and 
determined to try his hand at the fighting 
game. 

His first fights attracted some local at- 
tention. Being a natural fighter, but with 
little knowledge of the art of boxing at that 
time, he fought as the cave man might 
have fought if deprived of his club before 
entering the ring. In short, Terry’s fight- 
ing was so rough that he was as likely, at 
first, to lose on a foul as to win at all. Still 
he began to win; his superior aggressive- 
ness carried him rapidly to the front. One 
after another he knocked out his oppo- 
nents. Soon he was put in the leading pre- 
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liminaries, and then in the main events in 
the lesser clubs. 


Then came the turning point in Terry’s ° 


fortunes, and wealth began coming in to 
him. The almighty dollar was no longer 
elusive. 

With his manager in advance and a 
retinue of trainers at heel, Pedlar Palmer, 
heralded far and wide as the most clever 
little fighter ever produced in all Britain, 
appeared in New York. An astute mana- 
ger, named Sam Harris, had just agreed to 
look out for Terry’s fortunes. This gentle- 
man went to Palmer’s manager and per- 
suaded him that the English fighter could 
best start his victorious career in America 
by whipping some of the less formidable of 
his rivals. He also induced the English- 
man to believe that a good man to begin 
with would be McGovern. The match 
was made. Newspapers commented upon 
it, sympathizing with the unfortunate 
youth who was to be the English cham- 
pion’s first victim. But Terry was a fighter 
by nature, and the idea of losing never 
crossed his mind. He trained along with 
as little concern as if the noted Pedlar were 
only one of the boys from his own ward. 

When the day of the battle came, every- 
thing was prepared on a scale commensu- 
rate with its international character. The 
arena was built out of doors, open to the 
sky. Its great bowl seated many thousands 
of spectators. In the window of a house 
near by was Terry’s girl wife, forthe boy 
was married now. As he entered the-ring 
he waved his hand toward the place where 
she sat with palpitating heart behind the 
curtains. 

The British flag was flung to the breeze 
over Palmer’s corner. With a great brass 
band shattering the air with the strains of 
Yankee Doodle, Terry’s small brother got 
intothering and marched across it, proudly 
waving the Stars and Stripes. The ring 
was cleared. Then came the crash of the 
gong. 

Terry McGovern went across that battle 
ground like a wild bull ata matador. The 
Englishman’s boasted skill was as useless, 
when it came to stopping his rush, as a 
straw would have been to dam a mill race. 
Time and again McGovern’s furious blows 
smashed down the Briton’s guard. His 
two fists plunged like two battering rams 
into Palmer’s ribs. In two minutes and 


thirty-two seconds of cyclonic fighting the 


Englishman was battered down and out, 
whipped without being given a chance to 
show his skill. Five minutes after entering 
the ring McGovern left it again, the most 
famous little fighter in America. His next 
opponent was the champion; and when, 
after eight rounds of whirlwind fighting, 
George Dixon, seven times toppled to the 
blood-stained canvas covering of the ring, 
lay looking up helplessly at his conqueror, 
Terry McGovern was hailed as the Cham- 
pion of the World. 

One of the greatest natural fighters the 
world has seen, if not the greatest, is Rob- 
ert Fitzsimmons. Some are more showily 
clever; but none of the other heavyweight 
boxers now taking part in ring battles can 
equal him in fighting skill and ring strat- 
egy. Although he can fight at the middle- 
weight limit (158 pounds), ever since he 
won the heavyweight championship from 
Corbett, Fitzsimmons has been forced to 
find his opponents among the giants. Few 
boxers of his own size have the temerity to 
meet him in the ring. His largest victim, 
Dunkhorst, the “Human Freight Car,” 
weighed 260 pounds. 

Like all the other successful ones, Fitz- 
simmons is a fighter by nature. Had he 
been born in France instead of Cornwall 
his instinct would still have made him set- 
tle all disputes with his fists. His whole 
brain seems to have been intended to di- 
rect the fighting machine that his body has 
become. In other lines of thought he is as 
simple as an undeveloped child. 

When Fitzsimmons was still a small boy 
his parents went to New Zealand, and here 
he was apprenticed to a horseshoer. In 
the shop, when times were dull, the smiths 
boxed and wrestled among themselves. 
Before long the youthful Fitzsimmons de- 
veloped a rude sort of skill with his fists, 
and a wonderful knack in hitting. The 
fighting spirit that nature had placed in 
him suddenly pushed all of his other and 
weaker instincts aside, and took the domi- 
nant place in his character. He began run- 
ning eight or ten miles on the road before 
going to work, and in other ways taking up 
the training of the fighter. Soon he beat all 
of his brother smiths, and fought several 
ring battles in whichhe surprised the local 
talent. Then, like an Alexander of fisti- 
cuffs, longing for other worlds to conquer, 
he took ship for America. 

When he landed in San Francisco no one 
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would have taken the Antipodean for a 
fighter. He was long and lank and thin- 
legged and knock-kneed. He did not pos- 
sess even a pair of boxing shoes, and as for 
training diet, he was in luck when he could 
get a meal a day. One night in the old 
California Athletic Club he was put on in 
place of a fighter who had failed to appear. 
His opponent was a burly middleweight 
named McCarthy. 

The house was crowded. Men had paid 
good money to see a good fight, and when 
the spindling stranger climbed into the 
ring and was introduced as the substitute 
for the man who had shown the white 
feather a growl of disapproval went up. 

But the bell rang and the fight began. 
McCarthy rushed at his smaller opponent 
as if intending to hurl him to the floor at 
the first onset. The spindle-shanked 
youngster scuffled forward to meet the 
charge. Then somethirg happened. Two 
freckled arms plunged out forcefully. 
Blows chugged and smacked on flesh and 
bone. Battered and bleeding, McCarthy 
staggered back, with the stranger, awk- 
ward, grinning, in steady, cool pursuit of 
him. The amazed spectators came to 
their feet with a bound and a yell. Fitz- 
simmons paid no attention, but kept to 
his work. In the ninth round McCarthy 
crashed to the floor for the last time. 

That was the beginning of Fitzsimmons’s 
success. The next day he ate, and in the 
afternoon he appeared on the streets of San 
Francisco in a tall, shiny hat and a frock 
coat, the outward signs of prosperity. 

No greater fighting man than John L. 
Sullivan ever entered a ring, and he was 
born a fighter. He fought for love of the 
game, not for the money that he earned in 
the ring. If there was no money to be won, 
Sullivan was as ready and willing to go on 
with the bout as he would have been witha 
fortune at stake. 

Sullivan was born in Boston. When a 
boy he went to school and fought his way 
with the other youths, picking up the first 
principles of boxing. As Sullivan grew to 
manhood he went to work, becoming a cab 
driver. It was while pursuing this voca- 
tion that chance started his career as a 
fighter. 

Mike Donovan, at that time one of the 
great heavyweights, was matched to fight 
for the championship. While training he 
decided to give an exhibition in Boston 
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and make a little money. John L. Sulli- 
van, being big and brawny, was selected as 
a good opponent, for it was thought that he 
would fall an easy victim to Donovan’s 
skill. 

On the night of the contest Sullivan and 
Donovan entered the ring. 

“T’m going to let you off easy,’ said 
Donovan. “I don’t want to hurt my hands 
on you.” 

“You'll be lucky if I don’t break your 
back,” growled Sullivan. 

Donovan jabbed John L. cleverly, and 
the big fellow rushed. Donovan ducked 
his head. Sullivan brought his right arm 
down on Donevan’s back full length, as if 
he were using a club. Down went the 
scientific fighter flat on his face, breaking 
his nose in the fall, and lying stunned. 
Sullivan walked away with a growl. 

That was the beginning. William Mad- 
den brought Sullivan down to New York, 
where in some of the Bowery theaters Eng- 
lish boxers were engaged to fight, for at 
tht time the game was in its infancy here. 
Suilivan knocked out the best of the Eng- 
lishmen, rendering all their skill useless by 
the fury of his attack. That was the thing 
that made Sullivan peerless as a fighter. 
His advance was so sudden, his blows de- 
livered with such furious strength and 
quickness, and his glare of rage so intimi- 
dating, that most of his rivals were half 
whipped before they could begin to fight. 

James J. Jeffries, the present champion, 
might still be working in a boiler foundry 
but for one of theaccidentsof fate. He had 
grown up in his home town, Los Angeles, 
Southern California, like other boys, going 
to school, fighting now and then, but not 
showing any especial aptitude for the 
game. When he was about seventeen he 
went to work. He was a huge boy then, 
and in the fighting that always takes place 
among men who work in iron, developing 
strength and endurance, he more than held 
his own. Ina couple of years he was the 
acknowledged champion among the men 
in the foundry, and when a newcomer 
talked of fighting, Jeffries was selected by 
common consent to take his measure. 

One day a big negro came to town. He 
was one of those traveling fighters who go 
about looking for small matches. When he 
gave out his challenge young Jeffries was 
sent for by his comrades, and a match was 
arranged. In that fight Jeffries showed his 
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natural bent for the game. At first the 
negro, Hank Griffin, gave him a terrible 
beating, but Jeffries found that he could 
endure the blows without being dazed. He 
settled down to study his rival’s methods, 
and in the fourteenth round took advan- 
tage of an opening to drive in a crushing 
body blow, and stretched the negro help- 
less at his feet. 

That fight caused Jeffries to leave his 
work and go out as a professional pugilist. 
He was a giant in size and strength, cour- 
ageous, cautious, dauntless in the face of 
punishment. He lacked the furious ag- 
gressiveness of Sullivan, but by steady de- 
grees he fought his way up to the cham- 
pxionship. In the ring Jeffries aiways uses 
his natural method—the same that made 
him winner over the black in his first bat- 
tle—first studying his opponent, then beat- 
ing him down slowly and surely. 

On the Pacific Coast was borna fighter 
who for a time reversed the usual ideas of 
fighting form. He was James J. Corbett. 
Corbett’s boyhood was spent largely in a 
gymnasium. There he learned to box. 
For some time he fought as an amateur, 
beating men who afterward became promi- 
nent as professional boxers. Gradually 
Corbett improved. He was working as 
clerk in a bank, but in time he left that 
position to take up fighting as a profession. 
Corbett never was a natural fighter, and 
his record shows that with the exception of 
the fight in which he took the champion- 
ship from old John L. Sullivan, almost 
every natural fighting man he has met has 
beaten him down. 

When a boy Corbett developed wonder- 
ful skill as a boxer. That skill helped him 
to wear Sullivan down without risk of in- 
jury to himself. But in later years Fitz- 
simmons and Sharkey (a smaller edition of 
Sullivan as a fighting man) and Jeffries all 
overcame his skill by savage battering, 
beating down his guard, driving him be- 
fore them by sheer strength and aggres- 
siveness. 

Tommy West, one of the greatest of the 
middleweights, began fighting as soon as 
he could walk. When still a boy he went 
to sea, and after a few years landed in the 
navy. There, on the Monocacy, he learned 
the fine points of boxing. When his term 
in the navy was over, he went home to Port- 
land, Oregon, and determined to become a 
professional fighter. His first ring battle 


was with a boxer named Kelly, and was 
held on San Juan Island in Puget Sound. 
West was beaten to a standstill; but, with 
the bull-dog tenacity that characterizes all 
his fights, he would not be whipped. Both 
eyes closed, and still he would not give in. 
His opponent hammered away with a will, 
but could not put him down to stay. Fi- 
nally West had an inspiration. He shoved 
one battered eyelid up with the heel of his 
left glove, so that he was enabled to get a 
momentary glimpse of his rival. Putting 
all of his failing strength into the last blow, 
he swung the right hand furiously. West 
felt the blow land. For an instant he stood 
waiting. Then, as the air was rent witha 
sudden gust of cheers and yells, he brushed 
up his bruised and swollen lids again, and 
discovered his enemy stretched helpless at 
his feet. It was a hard won victory, but he 
had started, and he went on fighting battle 
after battle until he was ranked among the 
greatest boxers in America. 

From Colorado, two years ago, came a 
little fighter known as “ Young Corbett.” 
In a whirlwind fight at Hartford he took 
the featherweight championship from the 
hitherto invincible Terry McGovern, 
knocking him out in the second round. 
Young Corbett is a pocket edition of John 
L. Sullivan in his prime. He attacks with 
the same fury. His blows have the same 
crushing effect that those of the great 
heavyweight once had. 

Corbett was born with a thirst for fight- 
ing. When a youngster he began learning 
to box ina gymnasium. He found that he 
could beat all the other boys of his size, so 
one night he slipped away from home and 
fought in a preliminary bout. He won, 
but he went home with a blackened eye. 
In the morning his father questioned him, 
and sternly forbade him to fight again. 

I saw the telegram that Rothwell’s father 
sent him on learning the news of his vic- 
tery. The father’s scruples had vanished, 
and at that moment he was the proudest 
man in the State of Colorado. 

And so it might be written right through 
the list of fighting men. The fighter is 
born, not made. Nearly every man has his 
share of fighting spirit. Some apply it to 
their business methods, striving to drive 
their rivals to the wall; others are not 
satisfied with anything but its physical ex- 
pression. These are the men we go to see 
clashing under the arc lights of the ring. 
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The Kill, on the Cat and Custard Pot Day. 





A COCKNEY M.F.H. 


By ALFRED STODDART 


DRAWINGS FROM HANDLEY CROSS 


T has always seemed a pity to me that 
John Jorrocks, beyond a doubt the 
most popular character in sporting 

fiction. should not enjoy a wider acquaint- 
ance than he does among American sports- 
men. 

In “Handley Cross, or Mr. Jorrocks’ 
Hunt,” by Surtees, author of the Hand- 
ley Cross Sporting Novels, is given a vivid 
picture of the development of a pack of 
hounds in the early days of the last century 
in England, when fox hunting was taken 
very seriously as a pastime. Handley 
Cross, the scene of the tale, is a more or less 
fashionable water-drinking resort which 
possesses springs of marvelous medicinal 
qualities, much sprightly society, a highly 
accomplished Master of Ceremonies, and, 
in short, everything to make it successful 
except a first-class pack of hounds. There 
is a pack of a sort, which has evolved itself 
from a farmer’s pack of harriers, but is 


poorly conducted by a “committee ”’; 
there is much discussion, and it is deter- 
mined to secure the services of-a high-class 
M.F.H. 

As might be supposed, the followers of 
such a hunt are a strangely assorted lot. 
Jorrocks himself is quick to distinguish be- 
tween the two classes—those who drink 
water to save the expense of treating them- 
selves to something better, and those “ wot 
undergo water for the purpose of bringin’ 
their stomachs round to stand summut 
stronger.” 

Thus our hero is surrounded by every 
type known to the hunting field. He was 
not a peerage man, Jorrocks, but a “ post- 
office directory man”’; a cockney, in short, 
but what a cockney! Proprietor of an old 
established tea and grocery business in 
“the city” and of an ‘‘elegant mansion” in 
Great Coram Street, he nevertheless had 
a soul above these things; and although, 
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like many self-made men, he came to his 
own late in life, we know him best as a 
sportsman, when, tempted by the subtle 
charm of those mystic letters, M.F.H., he 
leaves his “highly respectable” tea busi- 
ness, his ledgers and his dingy warehouse, 
to assume the Mastership of the Handley 
Cross Foxhounds. 

True, we are given glimpses of his earlier 
career as a sportsman with the Surrey 
Hunt and later in “the shires,” or, as Jor- 
rocks calls them, the “Cut ’em down” 
countries, combining business sometimes 
with pleasure, hunting one day and taking 
orders for tea the next. 

But it isas ‘“M.F.H. that Jorrocks shines 
forth in his glory. We are told, with de- 
lightful attention to detail, of his invitation 
to assume the Mastership of the Handley 
Cross Hounds. We read the correspond- 
ence by means of which further negotia- 
tions are carried on, and behold—we wit- 
ness the triumphant entry into Handley 
Cross of John Jorrocks, M.F.H., and his 
imposing establishment. The latter con- 
sists of Mrs. Jorrocks, a stout and exceed- 
ingly insignificant person; Belinda, his 
niece, whose charms of person and charac- 
ter are but faintly sketched; “ Batsay,” the 
maid-of-all-work; and Binjimin, a nonde- 
script London gamin who is destined for 
the high honor of “ whip” to the Handley 
Cross Hounds. 

Jorrocks was an orator as well as a 
sportsman. Witness the impassioned elo- 
quence with which he dwells upon his high 
office in his maiden speech at Handley 
Cross from the balcony of the “ Dragon 
Hotel.” 

“Of all sitivations under the sun,” he 
continued with enthusiasm, “none is more 
enviable or more ’onerable than that of a 
master of fox’ounds! Talk of a M.P.! 
Vot’s an M.P. compared with an M.F.H.? 
Your M.P. lives in a tainted hatmosphere, 
among other M.P.’s, and loses his conse- 
quence by the commonness of the office 
and the scoldings he gets from those who 
sent him there; but an M.F.H. holds his 
levee in the stable, his levee in the kennel, 
and his levee in the ’untin’ field—is great 
and important everywhere—has no one to 
compete with him, no one to find fault, but 
all join in doing honor to him to whom 
honor is so greatly due. [Cheers.] And oh, 
John Jorrocks! my good frind,” contin- 
ued the worthy grocer, fumbling the silver 
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in his small clothes, with upturned eyes to 
heaven, “to think that you, after all the 
hups and downs of life—the crossin’s and 
jostlin’s of merchandise and ungovernable 
trade, the sortin’ of sugars, the mexin’ of 
teas, the postin’ of ledgers, and handlin’ of 
inwoices—to think that you, my dear feller, 
should have arrived at this distinguished 
post is most miraculously wonderful, most 
singularly queer. Gentlemen, this is the 
proudest moment of mylife! [Cheers.] I’ve 
now reached the top rail in the ladder of 
my hambition! [Renewed cheers.] Bin- 
jimin!” he holloaed out to the boy below, 
“Binjimin! I say, give an eye to them ere 
harticles behind the chay; the children 
are all among the Copenhagen brandy and 
Dundee marmeylad! Vy don’t you vollop 
them?  Vere’s the use of furnishing you 
with a whip, I wonder. 

“To resume,” said he, after he had seen 
the back of the carriage cleared of the 
children, and the marmalade and things 
put straight. “’Untin’, as I have often 
said, is the sport of kings; the image of 
war without its guilt, and only five-and- 
twenty per cent. of its danger.” 

Jorrocks’ eloquence, too, serves him in 
good stead for the series of “lectors” with 
which he attempts to further the sporting 
education of the followers of his hounds. 
An extract or two may serve to show our 
worthy friend’s enthusiasm. 

“?Unting is the sport of kings; the image 
of war without its guilt,” he declares again 
—it is his favorite maxim—“ and only five- 
and-twenty per cent. of its danger. In that 
word ‘’unting,’ wot a ramification of 
knowledge is compressed! The choice of 
an ’oss, the treatment of him when got, the 
groomin’ at home, the ridin’ abroad, the 
boots, the breeches, the saddle, the bridle, 
the ’ound, the ’untsman, the feeder, the 
Fox! Oh, how that beautiful word Fox 
gladdens my ’eart, and warms the de- 
clinin’ embers of my age! [Cheers.] The 
’oss and the ’ound were made for each 
other, and natur threw in the Fox as a con- 
nectin’ link between the two. [Loud 
cheers.] He’s perfect symmetry, and my 
affection for him is a perfect paradox. 
In the summer I loves him with all the 
hardor of affection; not an ’air of his beau- 
tiful ead would I hurt; the sight of him is 
more glorious nor the Lord Mayor’s 
show; but when the hautumn comes, when 
the brownin’ copse and cracklin’ stubble 
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proclaims the farmer’s fears are past, 
then, dash my vig! ’ow I glories in pur- 
suin’ of him to destruction, and holdin’ 
him above the bayin’ pack! [Loud 
cheers. ] 

“And _ yet,” added Mr. Jorrocks 
thoughtfully, “it ar’n’t that I loves the fox 
less, but that I loves the ’ound more, as 
the chap says in the play, when he sticks 
his friends in the gizzard. [Roars of laugh- 
ter and applause.]’’ 

Or—in his calmer moments—mark his 
wisdom when he says that “to ’unt pleas- 
antly, two things are necessary—to know 
your ’oss and 
to know your 
own mind. An | ieee 
‘oss is a queer H, 1 
critter. Inthe J \\ “| 
stable, on the 
road, or even 
in a green lane, wy \lh j 
he may be all “kya 
mild andhami- _)// i NWpal. 
able jest like a 
girl you’re a 
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courtin’ of; but 
when he gets | 
into the matri- | TH A 
mony of the <= 
‘unting field, (Wii | 
among other 
nags, and sees jaa 
the ’ounds, 
which always _}} SS) 
gets their dan-  * 
ders up, my vig! 

it’s another pair 5) 
of shoes alto- S 
gether, as we 

say in France. 
Howsomever, if you know your ’oss and 
can depend upon him, so as to be sure 
he will carry you over whatever you put 
him at, have a good understandin’ with 
yourself afore ever you come to a leap, 
whether you mean to go over it or not; for 
nothing looks so pusillanimous as to see a 
chap ride bang at a fence as though he 
would eat it, and then swerve off for a gate 
oragap. Better far to charge wiggorously, 
and be chucked over by the ’oss stoppin’ 
short, for the rider may chance to light on 
his legs, and can look about unconsarn- 
edly, as though nothing particklar had ’ap- 
pened. I’m no advocate for leapin’, but 
there are times when it can’t be helped, in 
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“*’Unting is the sport of kings.” 
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which case let a man throw his ’eart fear- 
lessly over the fence and follow it as quick 
as ever he can, and being well landed, let 
him thank Providence for his luck, and 
lose no time in looking for the best way 
out. Thus he will go on from leap to leap, 
and from field to field, rejoicin’; and 
havin’ got well over the first fence, it’s 
’stonishin’ ’ow fearlessly he charges the 
next.” 

Then there is that remarkable run which 
took place upon the occasion known as 
“The Cat and Custard Pot Day,”’ the meet 
having been advertised to be at an inn so 
designated. 

The day 
a - ~e opens inauspi- 
iI ) ciously enough; 
pi Wee efor the M.F.H. 
’ w _ is late to arrive 
Noe at the meet, and 


——s— time a number 
@Of1- of too enthusi- 
*) AGE. astic admirers 
@ Ay of \\\uk = have made his 
‘ ; huntsman—the 


Mi |EA | Za redoubtable 
’ i : a ~~] Pigg—disgrace- 


“ fully drunk. 
There is a 
delightful scene 
between master 
and man—the 
jail \ former bravely 
sey \\\ endeavoring to 
& \’ maintain his 

C2A‘S dignity in the 

Me j face of Pigg’s 

drunken famili- 

arity; and the 
latter, from extreme friendliness, proceed- 
ing, under Jorrocks’s scathing words, to 
grow indignant; so much so, indeed, that 
he offers to fight his master if “anybody 
ll lead his huss.” 

“Haw-da-cious feller!” thunders our 
M.F.H. “Til ’unt the ’ounds myself 
afore I’ll put up with sich imperence.” 

“Ar’ll be death of a guinea but ar’ll 
coom and see thee!” returns his servant 
in drunken ecstasy. 

Mr. Jorrocks is indignant and disgusted. 
“Well, gen’!’men,”’ exclaims he, at the top 
of his voice, off the horse block, “I ’opes 
you’re satisfied wi’ your day’s sport! 
You’ve made my nasty Pigg as drunk as 
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David’s sow, so now you may all go ’ome, 
for I shalln’t throw off; and as to you,” 
continued our indignant master, addressing 
the now somewhat crestfallen Pigg, “you 
go ’ome too, and take off my garments, 
and take yourself off to your native mount- 
ains; for I’ll see ye at Jerichoayont Jordan 
afore you shall ’unt my ’ounds,” giving his 
thigh a hearty slap as he spoke. 

“Wy, wy, sir,” replied Pigg, turning his 
quid; “wy, wy, sir, ye ken best, only dinna 
ve try to hont them thysel’—that’s arle.” 

“There are as good fish i’ the sea as ever 
came out on ’t!” replied Mr. Jorrocks, 
brandishing his big whip furiously; adding, 
“T’ll see ye leadin’ an old ooman’s lap dog 
’bout in a string afore you shall ’unt ’em.” 

“No, ye wont!” responded Pigg. “No 
ye won’t! Arve ne carle te de nothin’ o’ the 
sort! Arve ne carle te de nothin’ o’ the sort! 
Arle gan back to mar coosin Deavilbogers.” 

“You may gan to the devil himself,” re- 
torted Mr. Jorrocks vehemently; “you 
may gan to the devil himself. I'll see ye 
sellin’ small coals from a donkey-cart out 
of a quart pot afore you shall stay wi’ me.” 

“Thou’s a varra feulish, noisey, gobby, 
insufficient ’ard man!” retorted Pigg,“ and 
ar doesn’t regard thee! No; ar doesn’t re- 
gard thee!” roared he, with a defiant flour- 
ish of his fist. 

It all ends by Jorrocks starting home in 
high dudgeon with the hounds, assisted by 
Ben, the “ whip,”’ and Charley Stobbs, his 
prospective nephew-in-law. But they get 
on the wrong road, and in Jorrocks’s anx- 
iety to dodge a toll-gate they accidentally 
knock up a fox. 

“A fox! for a ’undered!” muttered our 
Master, drawing breath as he eyed them. 
“A fox! for two-and-twenty ’undered!” 
continued he, as Priestess feathered but 
spoke not. 

“ A fox ! fora million!” roared he, as old 
Ravager threw his tongue lightly but con- 
fidently, and Jorrocks cheered him to the 
echo. 

“A fox! for ’alf the national debt!” 
roared he, looking round at Charley as he 
gathered himself together for a start. 

Forgotten are all our worthy Master’s 
troubles now. His indignation has passed 
away, and in its place there reigns but one 
great and consuming desire—to kill his fox 
without the aid of the over-confident and 
too bibulous Pigg. 

On go the hounds over pasture, moor 





and stubble, cheered by the Master’s voice 
and that of his whip, the laggard Ben. 
Jorrocks is in his element. 

“For-r-a-r-d! For-r-a-r-d!”’ shrieked 
he, pointing the now racing hounds to 
Charley, who was a little behind; “for- 
rard!” continued Jorrocks, rib-roasting 
Arterxerxes. The gate was locked, but 
Jackey—we beg his pardon—Mr. Jor- 
rocks—was quickly off, and, setting his 
great back against it, lifted it off the 
hinges. “Go on! never mind me!” cried 
he to Charley, who had pulled up as Jor- 
rocks was dancing about with one foot in 
the stirrup, trying to remount. “Go on! 
never mind me!” repeated he, with des- 
perate energy, as he made another assault 
at the saddle. ‘Get on, Ben, you mest 
useless appendage!” continued he, now 
lying across the saddle like a miller’s sack. 
A few flounders land him in the desired 
haven, and he trots on, playing at catch- 
stirrups with his right foot as he goes. 

“Forrard on! Forrard on!’ still 
screamed he, cracking his ponderous whip, 
though the hounds were running away 
from him as it was; but he wanted to get 
Charley Stobbs to the front, as there was 
no one else to break his fences for him. 

The hounds, who had been running with 
a breast-high scent, get their noses tothe 
ground as they come upon fallow, and a 
few kicks, jags and objurgations on Jor- 
rocks’s part soon bring Arterxerxes and 
him into the field in which they are. The 
scent begins to fail. 

There is a check, but Jorrocks, making a 
hurried calculation as to what he would do 
if he were a fox, now makes a fortunate 
cast. His direction is right. Ravager’s 
unerring nose proclaims the varmint across 
the green headland, and the next field being 
a clover ley, with a handy gate in, which in- 
deed somewhat influenced Jorrocks in his 
cast, the hounds again settle to the scent, 
with Jorrocks rolling joyfully after them. 
A barking cur in a barrel causes the fox to 
change his course and slip down a broken 
but grassy bank to the left. “ Dash his im- 
pittance, but he’s taken us into a most un- 
manageable country,” observes Mr. Jor- 
rocks, shading his eyes from the now out- 
bursting sun with his hand as he trotted 
on, eyeing the oft occurring fences as he 
spoke. “ Lost all idee of where I ham and 
where I’m a goin’.” 

Whata run itis! But after some minutes 
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more of it, dur- 
ing which many 
things befall our 
enthusiastic 
Master, the 
scent begins to 
fail, and one by 
one the hounds 
throw up their 
heads. They 
have lost their 
fox. 

It is then that 
we encounter, 
at the very head 
of the next 
chapter, a draw- 
ing of “ Welling- 
ton” Pigg. Be- 
hold him stand- 
ing. on a hillock, 
he and his horse 
silhouetted 
against the sky, 
his cap raised high in the air. It isa 
happy comparison, and Pigg’s triumph 
is as great as that of the hero of Waterloo. 

For Pigg has saved the day. He has 
viewed the fox, and the tired hounds now 
respond gamely to the haloo of their hunts- 
man. The run is renewed, and Pigg is for- 
given. Jorrocks’s delight knows no bounds. 
He cannot keep with the hounds him- 
self, but Pigg is cheering them on, cap in 
hand, and Jorrocks sees as much of it as 
he can. It is too glorious a run to be 
chopped up as it must be here. So let 
us content ourselves with the finish. 

The hounds now break from scent to view, 
and chase the still flying fox along the hill- 
side; Duster, Vanquisher and Hurricane 
have pitched their pipes up at the very top 
of their gamut, and the rest come shrieking 
and screaming as loudly as their nearly 
pumped-out wind will allow. 

Dauntless is now upon him; and now a 
snap, a turn, a roll, and it’s all over with 
Reynard. 

Now Pigg is off his horse and in the 
midst of the pack, now he’s down, now he’s 
up, and there’s a pretty scramble going on. 

“Leave him! Leave him!” cried Char- 
ley, cracking his whip in aid of Pigg’s ef- 
forts. A ring is quickly cleared, the ex- 
tremities are whipped off, and behold the 
fox is ready for eating. 

“O Pigg, you’re a brick! a fire brick!” 
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gasped -the 
heavily perspir- 
ing Mr. Jor- 
rocks, throwing 
himself from his 
horse, which he 
leaves outside 
the now riotous 
ring, and mak- 
ing to the object 
of hisadoration, 
he exclaimed, 
“O Pigg, let us 
fraternize!’’ 
Whereupon Jor- 
rocks seized 
Pigg by the 
middle, and 
hugged him like 
a Polar bear, to 
the mutual 
astonishment of 
Pigg and the 
pack. 

“ A-a-a-wuns man, let’s hev’ him wor- 
rid!” roared Pigg, still holding up the fox 
with both hands high above head. A-a-a- 
wuns man, let’s hev’ him worrid,’’ re- 
peated James, as Jorrocks danced him 
about still harder than before. 

“Tear ’im and eat ’im!” roars Pigg, dis- 
charging himself of the fox, which has the 
effect of detaching Jorrocks, and sending 
him to help at the worry. Then the cld boy 
takesahaunch, and tantalizesfirst Brilliant, 
then Harmony, then Splendor, then Ven- 
geance—all the eager young entry, in short. 

Great was Jorrocks’s joy and exultaticn. 
He stuck his cap on his whip and danced 
about on one leg. He forgot all about the 
Cat and Custard Pot, the gcb full of 
baccy, and crack on the kite, in his anxiety 
to make the most of the victory. Having 
adorned the headstall of his own bridle 
with the brush, slung the head becomingly 
at Pigg’s saddle side, and smeared Ben’s 
face plentifully with blood, he got his cav- 
alcade in marching order, and by dint of 
brisk trotting, reéntered Handley Cross just 
at high change, when everybody was abus- 
inghimforhisconducttopoor Pigg,and vow- 
ing that he didn’t deserve so good a hunts- 
man. Then, when they saw what had hap- 
pened, they changed theirtunes, declaringit 
was a regular preconcerted do, abused both 
James and Jorrocks, and said they’d with- 
draw their subscriptions from the hounds. 


>= — 




















After It was not to be expected that one 
You, over-populated continent could 
Alphonse absorb all the etiquette in that 
recent correspondence between William 
I. R. and Thomas J. L. anent the giving 
of a $2,500 cup for an ocean yacht race 
in 1904; but it is too bad that the unctuous 
overflow could not have disported before 
more deserving beholders. The truth is, 
that the distinguished yacht-owners on 
the other side have shown rather more 
consideration for us than we merit, for no 
doubt our yachtsmen could, without loss 
of sleep, defend the America’s Cup and 
supply an entry for the proposed three- 
thousand-mile race across the Atlantic in 
one and the same year. Therefore, we 
hope Lipton will not be deterred from 
issuing a 1904 challenge for the Cup, 
through apprehension of our ability to 
attend actively to two such important 
events in a single summer. 

Whether, after all the preliminary 
felicitations are at an end, the cup comes 
finally from the German Emperor or from 
the English knight, or whether its Amer- 
can sponsor be the New York Yacht Club 
or the Atlantic Yacht Club, it is none the 
less a joyful fact that a racing outlet has 
been provided for those who see nothing 
of benefit to yachting coming out of the 
“racing machine,” or from racing under 
ordinary conditions of wind and water. I 
hope sincerely that nothing will arise in the 
negotiations to prevent the establishment 
of such a long-distance event; and if only 
one entry comes from every one hundred 
grumblers, the starters will number quite 
a fleet. 


What As for the influence of such a race 
Yachting upon yachting—or upon yacht 


pap models, generally or specifically, 


Racing Whether for cruising or for ra- 
Machine cjng—it will measure just about 
as much as the six-days go-as-you-please 
“walking” matches influence sprinting 
types among men, or the from-Paris-to- 





Berlin road races influence the breeding 
of quarter milers among horses. When, 
during the last America’s Cup series, there 
came a violent storm up the coast with 
wild seas and a hurricane of wind, peo- 
ple were not wanting who read yachting 
degeneracy in the failure of Reliance and 
Shamrock to venture into water and 
weather that were testing the stanchness 
of coastwise steamers and freighting 
schooners. And so it always is. The world 
has a plentiful supply of the ignorant and 
the stupid, as we all know, but newspaper 
editors should spare us their printed utter- 
ances. Boats are built for specific pur- 
poses, just as are houses, wagons, loco- 
motives, and adapted to different kinds 
of effort, just as are men, horses, dogs. A 
boat designed for racing is naturally not 
built for weathering hurricanes—but this 
is too much like nursery lessons. Yet the 
world is full of men who apparently need 
just these, else there would not be a con- 
tinuous plaint against the racing type, 
which is built for no other purpose than 
to get the uttermost speed possible on 
given lines. 

Speed and endurance are the two qual- 
ities which determine class, where the 
physical is in competition—it’s speed in 
the race horse plus endurance; it’s en- 
durance in the automobile plus speed; 
speed in our steamships, speed in our 
trains, speed in our workaday world; 
speed everywhere and in everything—it 
is the watchword of the hour; and endur- 
ance there must be to stand the pace. 

The racing machine has given yacht- 
ing these qualities in immeasurably in- 
creased quantities: it has given speed to 
a boat propelled by sails, not dreamed of 
twenty yearsago; it has revolutionized the 
standing rigging, and greatly strengthened 
the general yacht structure. It cannot 
be denied that the yacht of to-day, 
whether sloop or schooner, or whether 
built for racing or cruising, is a faster, 
stronger, safer and more easily handled 
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craft than the boat of twenty years ago. 
Let us, then, for our patience’ sake, hear 
the last of the grumbling against the ra- 
cing machine which has served American 
yachting so well; and when we want to 
race for speed, let us choose the type which 
will develop the highest speed; and when 
distance or burden-bearing or tempest 
buffeting are the conditions of contest, let 
us build the type best suited to such needs. 

Meantime, let us remember that the 
added safety and increased structural 
strength of sailing boats, commercial and 
pleasure, are directly due to object les- 
sons taught by the racing machine. 


Perhapsa In the despatch to Sir Thomas 
Blessing Lipton exploiting his idea of 
in Disguise what the cup should stand for, 
Emperor William says: “I was prompted 
to offer a cup in hopes of encouraging 
ocean racing, with the view to stimu- 
late designers and builders into produ- 
cing a class capable of keeping the open 
sea easily, and combining seaworthiness 
with safety and comfort, without sacrific- 
ing everything to speed; 7.e., to develop 
a sound type of cruiser.” A laudable in- 
tention, and one which I hope will result 
in adding to the cruiser fleet, for of course 
the Emperor must be aware that we al- 
ready have quite a number of just this kind 
of schooner. 

We need not consider seriously the 
foreign suggestion that this ocean-racing 
cup will replace in interest or national 
significance the America’s Cup. But there 
is gravedoubt whether the ocean race 
will prove as successful as sportsmen wish 
it might. Personally, I seriously doubt if 
the event will attain to importance in the 
yacht-racing world, for contests of this 
kind and extent are more likely to result 
from private wager and more suited to 
match racing than as the scheduled club 
event for a challenge trophy. A race of 
three thousand miles in length is by way 
of being a freak event to be picked up on 
occasion: it reads large in type, but I fancy 
the verdict of yachtsmen will be that there 
is such a thing as paying too much for 
one’s whistle. Racing entirely around 
Long Island appears to be enough of the 
long-distance article for the American, as 
the Emperor’s Cup race from Dover to 
Heligoland (300 miles) is for English and 
Continental yachtsmen. 
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While long-distance international racing 
would not be likely to influence designing 
to any marked extent, for already we have 
a fine cruiser type, yet it might serve to 
bring common sense and order out of the 
present chaos on the measurement ques- 
tion. If such could be accomplished, the 
whole yachting world would rise up and 
call the Emperor blessed. At present in 
America we have at least three distinct 
and varying rules of measurement, and 
England has another which differs from 
every one of ours. And the more our 
yacht club men meet and talk it over, the 
more perplexing becomes the result. Just 
at the moment of writing there is no like- 
lihood of improvement: the New York 
Yacht Club made a blunder last year, and 
no conference of yachtsmen has yet sim- 
plified the situation, although many have 
“talked it over.” 

Mr. John Hyslop is writing an article 
on the subject for OutTING which will be 
as instructive as entertaining. 


Preferential The Ranking Committee of 
Tariff in the National Lawn TennisAs- 
Lawn Tennis <ocjation is, I am told, about 
to follow the time-serving and purse-filling 
principles of the G. O. P., in its protection 
of the home product. In a word, the 
Doherty brothers, the Irish experts, are 
not to be included in the American rank- 
ing. The Doherty brothers, it may be 
remembered, are the sportsmen who dur- 
ing the last season won every national 
American lawn tennis honor in sight— 
the Davis International Bowl, at Long- 
wood; the singles and the doubles cham- 
pionships, at Newport. They quite out- 
classed our doubles game, and in the 
singles the younger twice beat W. A. 
Larned, erstwhile champion, and once 
defeated R. D. Wrenn, who, though for the 
last three seasons short on practice, re- 
sponded to the Association’s call for help. 
Wrenn and Larned were our strongest 
players this year; for Whitman, who 
was our most skilled performer in 1902, 
did not play in singles in 1903. When 
Americans have played through an 
English season they have been ranked, 
whether cricket or lawn tennis or track 
athletics happened to be their field of 
operation. 

But of course these facts are immaterial: 
America must be preserved for the Amer- 
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icans—even to the thorough discredit of 
our sportsmanship. 


Automobile Some opposition has developed, 
nota — as was natural it should, to au- 
Plaything tomobile endurance runs of the 
extent and character of the recent one 
from New York to Pittsburg. The dissen- 
ters claim that the motor car should not 
be called upon to meet extraordinary con- 
ditions of bad roads and floods such as 
were encountered on the last run. They 
claim that an endurance road contest 
should be held under the average condi- 
tions of actual touring. Hence there is a 
movement among those of this mind to 
follow the scheme of this year’s contest in 
England and Ireland, which was, in a word, 
a thousand-mile run over a given piece 
of road, or daily trips to given points from 
London and return. This plan insured 
always the best of roads and a comfortable 
lodging at night; it included also contests 
in braking and hill climbing. 

For the dilettante chauffeur such a plan 
of contest is admirably suited; but for 
practical and valuable results, the plan 
adopted this year by the National Associa- 
tion of Automobile Manufacturers is the 
only one entitled to serious consideration ; 
and practical results are the only kind that 
are of service to the buyer or to the maker 
of motor cars. 

It is of course true, as contended, that 
no one is likely to follow washed-out and 
plowed-up roads by choice; nor is the tour- 
ist apt to select a period of flood for the 
very joy of adding natatorial to the other 
sporting incidents of a journey. But it 
is very true that the tourist does not wish 
to be stuck in the mud when he falls 
upon an uncommonly bad stretch of road, 
nor to remain indoors during a few days of 
extra-heavy-rain. He would not be long 
in getting rid of such a machine. 


Endurance ‘There are those who persist in 
the Essential yjewing the automobile as a 
—/ kind of toy; but the manufac- 
turer is, fortunately for his prosperity, 
not reckoned among these. He knows 


that to construct the motor on a toy ba- 
sis would mean financial wreck ‘for him; 
and he is therefore building as strong as 
recurring experiment teaches him to do. 
The one great essential of a touring motor 
car is power of endurance over roads 
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good or execrable, whether the floods come 
or the sun shines. And such a test as that 
chosen by the American Manufacturers is 
the only thorough kind. 

The run to Pittsburg was a remarkable 
one, and the result highly commendatory 
of the quality American manufacturers 
are giving their machines. Throughout 
the eight hundred miles the average con- 
dition of road was abnormally bad, due to 
the unprecedented rain which fell during 
the week of the run, yet of thirty-four. 
automobiles which started from New York 
October 7, twenty reached Pittsburg on the 
15th, and five more the day following. No 
test so severe was ever given motor cars, 
so that the high percentage finishing 
proves how great has been the structural 
advance of the automobile. The trip 
showed the need of heavier, stouter 
springs, axles, wheels, and frames for such 
extended rough touring, but there was 
little trouble with the engines of any of the 
cars. The tire problem remains unsolved ; 
puncture-proof tires are severe upon axles 
and springs; and the pneumatic will punc- 
ture on bad roads. It was the cause of 
most of the delay on the Pittsburg trip. 
The order of finish is an interesting study 
from the mere fact that twenty machines 
should go through eight days of such vicis- 
situdes and finish so near together. 
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- Our women golfers are making 
omen . . . 

Golfers 2 better showing against Miss 
Outshow Rhona Adair, the British cham- 
the Men pion, than did our men against 
the Oxford and Cambridge team, that 
recently completed a conquering invasion 
of our links. And Miss Adair’s standing 
at home is the higher of the visiting ex- 
perts. She has beaten the very best of 
our players, Mrs. Stout and Miss Curtis, 
by 2 and by 1 up respectively, which was 
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much closer going than was to be expected. 
Miss Adair’s superiority is in the length 
of her long game, and the strength and 
accuracy of her iron play. But the 
American young women kept her busy. 
Mrs. Stout, who,. like Miss Anthony, uses 
a professional caddie for her important 
matches, is not showing so strong a game 
as Ihave seen her play. There is, indeed, 
very little to choose among Mrs. Stout, 
Mrs. Manice, Miss Curtis, Miss Osgood, 
Miss Anthony; and of these, perhaps the 
present champion is the steadiest and 
most accurate: she always plays to the 
flag, though her general game is not so 
strong as that of Mrs. Stout. 

With a little more finish and a settling 
down, Miss Curtis will be the most formid- 
able candidate for first honors. But there 
isa sixteen-year-old young woman coming 
up in Philadelphia, Miss Florence Ayers, 
who promises to make a strong bid for the 
prizes very soon, if she goes on developing. 
For the Griscom Cup she beat Miss Bor- 
den, who, to be sure, had wretched luck 
to offset her good work, but Miss Ayers 
showed a brainy game, and a straight and 
long one. 

Add to these already mentioned, Mrs. 
Fox, Mrs. Work, Miss Harley, Miss 
Griscom, Miss Wells, Miss Fiske, Miss 
Lockwood, and Miss Bishop, and I think 
we have good reason to be proud of our 
native women golfers. 


The Board of Trustees of the 


Sentiment “'" canis reaas . 
and Chicago University is fathering 
Practice 4 plan to permanently endow 


athletics and to abolish charges of ad- 
mission to all intercollegiate athletic con- 
tests. President Harper says: “We be- 
lieve that many of the admitted evils of 
athletics arise from the fact that the item 
of gate receipts enters into the problem.” 
That is very true, and nowhere more so 
than in Chicago; but what of the “evils 
of athletics” that are not admitted, and 
w! ‘ch do not arise from the gate receipts 
question ? In what way does Dr. Harper’s 
purification scheme provide against swin- 
dling the university athletic world through 
employment of ineligible football players 
to help win games? I see nothing in the 
prospectus before me which touches upon 
this evil. President Harper’s sentiment 
is excellent; when he has put it to practical 
use at Chicago, the university world will 
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lend an attentive ear to what he has to 
offer on athletic reform. 

To abolish admission charges to college 
games is not a new suggestion; it has been 
talked of these six years among Eastern 
sportsmen, but always it was impossible 
to get more than two or three together on 
the question, and thus nothing resulted, 
because, of course, such a radical step 
would need the support of the leading 
group. Ido not by any means view gate 
receipts of themselves as prejudicial to the 
best interests of college sport, but I do 
think they play an important and unde- 
sirable part in supplying the sinews of 
support to the modern frenzy for winning. 
On the other hand, the surplus of football 
goes toward maintaining other less profit- 
able games and in the making of college 
athletic fields. As the game of football 
is to-day, less money could not be spent 
for the training and comfort of the players, 
without risk to their physical well-being. 
If we could pry out of American college 
sport that terrible seriousness, and that 
madness for mere winning, we might get 
along without gate receipts; perhaps less 
money for preparation would of itself 
modify the frenzy. It’s a problem. 

Personally I should like to see any ex- 
periment made along any lines likely to 
give us more sport for sport’s sake spirit; 
but the mere abolishing of gate receipts is 
not going to put the spirit of amateur sport 
into the President Harper type of reformer, 
who pays tribute to sentiment with one 
breath, and welcomes an ineligible man 
to his football team with the next. 

It’s the sprrit that counts; if it exists, 
no rules are needed; if it is lacking, all the 
rules ever made will not suffice. 


It is a great pleasure for me to 
find that at least two on the 
Globe’s list of summer-nine ball 
players which I reprinted last month 
were incorrectly listed; and these are both 
Harvard men, Matthews and Murphy, 
neither of whom, I learn, played ball for 
their board and lodging, or on nines com- 
posed partly or wholly of professionals, or 
in games other than those in which their 
university team played, where gate money 
was ‘charged. Matthews is thus rein- 
stated to second base on the All-America 
team, the position to which his play so 
fully entitled him. 


Matthews 
Reinstated 
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Apropos of this summer-nine question, 
here is what an ex-college player has to 
say on the subject: 


“T have played professionally myself, 
since I was graduated, and on the same 
team were men who, I had reason to think, 
in the absence of proof, were also receiving 
money for their services. And I am here 
to state, after personal experience and ob- 
servation, that professionalism is a_ bad 
thing for the present or future college ball 
player. Professionalism unfits a man to do 
his best for his college team. He learns to 
take defeat lightly, to favor himself instead 
of sacrificing himself for the good of the 
whole team. Experience in fairly fast com- 
pany may make him individually more ex- 
pert, but he will lose that spirit of self- 
sacrifice and codperation which means 
everything in college athletics.” 


It would be so comparatively simple a 
matter to stop the professionalizing sum- 
mer hotel and resort playing, if university 
authorities would forbid all ’varsity teams 
to every man who committed this offense 
in summer. But though the athletic com- 
mittees and faculty members talk a heap, 
most of them wink at it. 


Sinn There is a statement I see fre- 
Butchers, quently made, which seems to 
Redand me must be more malicious than 
White ignorant; viz., as to the unfriend- 
liness of natives generally, and of guides 
particularly, to outside people and things. 
There are, naturally, individual instances 
of local dislike for a visitor who views the 
earth and the fulness thereof, including 
natives, as especially provided for his holi- 
day; but I have yet to see the sportsman 
who has discovered an inimical attitude 
among the natives of our eastern and mid- 
dle western woods. All who visit these 
wilderness haunts with gun and rod are 
not sportsmen. Indeed, I often marvel 
at native patience. I am sure all ex- 
perienced sportsmen will bear me out in 
asserting that as a rule the woodsman, 
the mountaineer, the plainsman—the 
native borderlinesman generally —is a 
simple-minded, direct, and manly chap, 
who makes a good companion as well as 
a faithful servitor. I dare say there are 
days in winter, when the larder is empty of 
meat, that the game laws are broken; but 
I confess I believe the native has a God- 
given right to kill out of season when it is 
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a question of supplying food for his own 
table. Yet the native is no wanton 
butcher of game; he well knows, for exam- 
ple, that a live deer is worth more to him 
than a dead one. 

And writing of guides calls to mind the 
cruel and repeated injustice done Indians 
by individuals, by the State, by the Gov- 
ernment, through the mercenary, miser- 
ably incompetent political henchmen who 
serve as Agents. Every now and again 
despatches find their way into the press, 
exploiting the Indian as an arch-fiend 
among the world’s game butchers; every 
now and again we read of some such es- 
capade as that recently in Wyoming, where 
journeying Indians killing game for their 
needs, and resenting the murderous attack 
of white men, were hunted down and 
killed. 

High-handed business, indeed, for Wyo- 
ming, the hotbed of game corruption and 
home of the white game butcher! 

I know my West very thoroughly from 
the Arctic Ocean to Mexico, and from the 
Missouri to the Pacific; there is not much 
of it that I have not hunted over; and my 
experience says that the white hide hunter, 
horn hunter, market hunter, is the butcher 
on whom should rest responsibility for the 
present impoverishment of numbers among 
elk,antelope, moose—all our game animals, 
in fact. To a comparatively small extent 
Indians kill game out of season, but they 
rarely kill except when in need of meat; 
and in the name of common fairness, why 
should they go hungry with venison near 
by? The Indian is no wanton killer, nor 
does he waste a bit of the animal. On the 
other hand, I have followed the trails of 
the white butcher by the carcasses left to 
rot after he had taken perhaps a quarter, 
perhaps two, perhaps only the head and 
half a quarter. And these are the men 
that seek to divert attention from them- 
selves by diligently maligning the Indians! 
It is a pity one of these Indian uprisings 
could not last long enough to kill off all 
the white game butchers in the neighbor- 
hood. 


The Elk It is gratifying to learn that 
and Moose the plan of restocking the Adi- 
ea rondacks with moose and elk 

Permmen* has advanced so far that the 
wanton shooting of a few individuals re- 
cently reported will not materially affect 
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the project. About one hundred and 
seventy-five elk have been presented to the 
State from various contributors, among 
whom William C. Whitney has been the 
largest donor, and counting the increase 
they must now number upwards of two 
hundred. ‘Twenty moose have been pur- 
chased out of the $5,000 appropriated 
in 1901 by the Legislature, and turned 
over to the Association for restoring moose 
to the Adirondacks, of which Mr. H. V. 
Radford is the enthusiastic and efficient 
secretary. Of these, three moose and 
seven elk are known to have been killed; 
one of the elk butchers has been severely 
punished, and the others will be before 
long. It looks as though the elk experi- 
ment will be successful, although another 
year must elapse before we shall know to 
a certainty; but the moose ‘must prove a 
failure unless their numbers are quickly 
augmented—at least five times as many 
as have now been liberated are needed to 
insure failure of the experiment through 
too close inbreeding. That elk and moose 
will drive out the deer is, of course, an 
assertion of the ignorant, as the smallest 
investigation will show. Moose and deer 
live and multiply in Maine; deer and elk 
prosper together in several Western lo- 
calities. 


Restore _Riflemen should lend their un- 
the Match qualified support to the effort 
Rifle making for the re-institution of 
a match rifle, whether their activity be 
in the hunting field or on ihe range. 
In earlier days of our national marks- 
manship—the most skilled days, by the 
way—the match rifle was an established 
fact; in recent years, however, it has gone 
out of use. 

Range shooting is the highest develop- 
ment of marksmanship; it is to general 
shooting what the racing machine is to 
yachting; it is the experimental station 
of all that which develops in natural and 
scientific progress. The finely sighted, 
evenly balanced match rifle is invaluable, 
for example, in deciding the relative values 
of different ammunition; in testing sights, 
telescopic and otherwise. In target shoot- 
ing, the arm of the contestant, it seems to 
me, should be fitted with every accessory 
which human ingenuity has devised to 
insure absolute accuracy—wind gauges, 
telescopic sights, etc. Thus the highest 


marksmanship is attained, and the service 
arm in the hunting and in the military 
fields grows to a higher degree of strength, 
simplicity and efficiency through this ex- 
perimental work on the range. 

The match rifle is a needed institution 
in the making of national marksmanship 
and of a durable and accurately shooting 
rifle. 

To match rifles, telescopic sights are 
indispensable, and would unquestionably 
prove serviceable on the rifles of sharp- 
shooters. On hunting rifles they appear 
to me out of place, and I fancy most 
sportsmen agree with me. 


Commercialism l'irst and last the 1903 racing 


in season in the East was one of 
Racing the most satisfactory to be 


recorded; the cards averaged of good class, 
some remarkable horses and notable per- 
formances resulted, and stewards showed 
a commendable awakening to their duty. 
This for the greater part may be directly 
attributed to influence exerted for the bet- 
terment of our turf by some of its wealthy 
patrons. The “dope evil,” as the drug- 
ging of horses is called, has, however, 
evaded watchful eyes, and though there 
were unmistakable signs of its existence, 
only one or two cases were run down. 
Unquestionably this evil is growing, and 
as unquestionably it must be hunted to 
death, else it will so fasten itself upon local 
racing as to threaten the integrity of the 
American turf itself. There needs to be 
more active effort on the part of the Jockey 
Club than we have seen this year, and 
a detective system which shall do credit 
to its purpose. The subject is also one 
which falls quite within the scope of the 
Prevention cf Cruelty to Animals Society, 
and might be brought before the State 
Legislature for the purpose of making 
doping a legal offense. 

Stewards have called unruly jockeys to 
account more in 1903 than in previous sea- 
sons, but not sufficiently to stay their arro- 
gant and frequently scandalous way. The 
American jockey needs an iron hand to 
bring him to his place; his methods have 
brought disqualification upon himself, and 
discredit to the American turf abroad; 
they are the source of disquietude at every 
race-meeting. Such rough riding as I 
have seen this past season on our leading 
tracks should not be tolerated for a mo- 
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ment. And the responsibility rests upon 
the Jockey Club for appointing stewards 
unequal to the task set them. 

I have no thought of questioning the 
bona fides of these gentlemen, but ap- 
parently they do not quite realize that the 
American temperament and sport for the 
game’s sake are incompatible quantities; 
and that racing in the United States is 
not a sporting but a great commercial 
game in which play the desperate and 
the speculative elements of the commu- 
nity. It’s a game of chance tothese; a 
literal daily livelihood to a large number. 
The Earl of Lonsdale sounded our con- 
ditions perfectly when he said recently 
that “in America the turf means merely 
money, with us in England it means sport.” 

It is for our Jockey Club to see that 
the commercialism which pervades our 
turf, at least is run on honest lines. 

The Western Jockey Club appears to 
have had little, if any, beneficial influence 
upon the rampant commercialism which 
seems to dominate the larger part of the 
racing under its control. Partly this is 
due to the lack of adequate legislation 
and partly to an attitude of the racing 
officials, which seems to be closely in 
sympathy with the mercenary spirit of 
the Western turf. The Western Club 
should keep up the kind of spirit it 
showed in ruling off Lynch. 

The greatest encouragement to turf com- 
mercialism is given by what is practically 
continuous racing, for only two or three 
months intervene between spring and 
autumn meetings in the West, with St. 
Louis as its southerly point. Racing on 
such a basis is for the single purpose of 


speculation, and that always leads to the- 


one end—scandal and disaster—from both 
commercial and sporting view-points. 

Indeed, it would be to the marked bene- 
fit of the Eastern turf if some of the pres- 
ent dates were cut out; there are indica- 
tions of a drift Guttenberg-wards. 


There have been some re- 
markable flights against time 
this season by trotting horses, but the 
fastest mile without a preceding horse 
still remains at 2:0214, and stands to the 
credit of Cresceus—the 1:5934 reported as 
made by this courageous animal this sea- 
son has been not yet’ accepted. Lou 
Dillon’s attempt to beat the 2:0834 high- 


Freak 
Records 
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wheel sulky record of Maud S. is invali- 
dated by the introduction of ball bearings 
and the use of a wind shield; it would be 
outrageous robbery of a dead owner and a 
dead horse to decide otherwise. 

Lou Dillon and Major Delmar are great 
trotters, and perhaps equal to a mile in 
two minutes or better, unaided by wind 
breaks, but their owners thus far have 
preferred to chase freak records. 

When the Board of Review of the 
National Association meets to pass on the 
1903 records, it should read a few plain 
rules to these record-hunters. No record 
can stand that has been made by the aid 
of more than one accompanying horse, 
or by the aid of a horse preceding the 
trotter; the accompanying horse must 
be at the side, and not directly in front. 
The discussion of dust and wind shields 
is amusing; there is no differentiating 
shields; it matters not if they are below 
the axle and called “dust guards,” or 
envelop the driver and called “wind 
shields,” or whether there are only the 
horse and driver directly in front. All are 
for the purpose of creating a strong current 
of air, or in-rush, so as to blow or carry 
the trotter along faster than it would be 
capable of by its own unaided efforts; 
the employment of any one of them 
invalidates the performance as a fair or 
regular trotting record. There is no rea- 
son why the Association should not start 
a freak record table, but keep it well sepa- 
rated from that one bearing the 2:083{ 
of Maud S. and the 2:02 % of Cresceus. 


Material Score comparing is always an 
tga undependable means of deter- 
Neededin mining the relative strength of 
Football football teams, as Columbia 


and Pennsylvania brilliantly demonstrated 
this season. By the very simple and 
popular process of comparing A and B, 
through A’s game with C, and B’s game 
with E, which had played D, which had 
played C, both these teams attained to 
newspaper reputation quite beyond their 
potential strength. Amherst had scored 
on Harvard, and Pennsylvania had run up 
30 points on Brown, which had held the 
strong Princeton combination to 28 points, 
therefore when Columbia beat Pennsyl- 
vania, the score comparers were sure that 
Yale actually stood in jeopardy of a beat- 
ing by Columbia, and that Harvard’s 
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defeat at Philadelphia was a foregone 
conclusion. Yale beat Columbia 25 to o, 
and Harvard beat Pennsylvania 17 to 10. 

A similar line of reasoning by public- 
form players in the Middle West gave 
Wisconsin victory over Chicago; and 
Minnesota an easy thing for Michigan. 
The actual scores were, Chicago 15, 
Wisconsin 6; Michigan 6, Minnesota, 6. 

Columbia really had a good team, the 
best of its recent football history, and no 
eleven men ever played a pluckier game 
than did these against Yale. Had their 
physical condition been better, and their 
backs possessed of more football sense 
than to catch on their own two-yard line a 
punt that was crossing for a touch back, 
the score would have been lower. Other- 
wise Columbia played hard and finished 
football. 

Pennsylvania, judged by its playagainst 
Columbia and Harvard, is the poorest 
team I have seen from that University 
since the old days when first the elevens 
from Philadelphia ceased to be viewed as 
providing mere practice games. Indi- 
vidually the men seem to be hard workers, 
but speaking of them generally, their 
tackling is mediocre, they appear not to 
know how to fall on the ball, and the team 
is not tied together. It has strength and 
some speed, but uses neither to the best 
advantage. The MHarvard-Pennsylvania 
game on the whole was the poorest exhibi- 
tion of football I have seen for many a 
year ina big game. On the merits of the 
competing teams, the score should have 
been about 30 to nothing in Harvard’s 
favor. It will “all be over” before what 
I now write appears, but I want to record 
here, on this eighth day of November, that 
they make less at Cambridge out of what 
the good Lord sends them than at any 
place I know of. When I see at the 
eleventh hour an over-rated, unreliable 
player kept at quarter to the slowing of 
the entire team, instead of trying out some 
of the good stuff standing around, I am 
impelled to the belief that brains is what 
Harvard football needs, and not material. 


Plain Words From a Pennsylvania point of 
Kindly Meant yjew, the athletic situation at 
that University is not, I imagine, a par- 
ticularly happy one, and it presents per- 
plexing, not to say interesting, phases. 
Why is it that Pennsylvania, which makes 
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greater efforts than any other of our large 
Eastern institutions to get together a 
winning football team, is the least suc- 
cessful? Why did Pennsylvania’s track 
team drop from first place to insignifi- 
cance? Why did the crew fall from 
among the leaders to among the trailers ? 
Coaching is not the explanation, for there 
has been no weakness in that direction; 
in fact, in rowing there is the same coach 
as when the crew was winning. The 
cause lies deeper; it is that Pennsylvania 
is paying the penalty of having put too 
much dependence on stars, rather than 
relying for its main strength upon the 
athletic material developed out of its own 
student body. This is not written in un- 
kindly spirit, nor to infer that Pennsyl- 
vania has out a grab-net for stars; 
but it is to say that, in proportion to 
number of students, Pennsylvania de- 
velops less home product of first athletic 
quality than any of the universities. 
Yale at one time led in development of 
material, but the somewhat changed 
policy at New Haven in the last three 
years has lowered very much the New 
Haven home product average and raised 
beyond Harvard and Princeton Yale’s 
average of star athletes developed else- 
where. 

It is only fair to say that Pennsylvania 
has difficulties in building up material 
from its undergraduates which Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton do not have; but 
these are not insurmountable, as Penn- 
sylvania has shown in baseball, where she 
has put forth the product of her own soil 
for a couple of years, and with such made 
a better comparative showing in the same 
time than in track, football or rowing. 

Six or eight years ago university foot- 
ball candidates were got together in the 
summer at a hotel or other resort for 
several weeks of preliminary practice; 
but soon the custom was abandoned by 
the leading Eastern universities, as tend- 
ing to professionalism and as valueless in 
the training of the players. Pennsylvania, 
however, persisted in a shortened pre- 
liminary season; and this year, in a des- 
perate though misguided effort to make 
a winning team, returned to the long 
summer practice condemned by friends 
of college sport and abandoned by wise 
trainers. Pennsylvania football players 
were taken during vacation to a hotel, 
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and housed and fed at the expense of the 
university, that they might have three or 
four weeks more preparation than their 
rivals. If that is not professionalizing 
college sport, I should like to be told what 
to call it. Again, a week before the Har- 
vard game, the team was taken to a moun- 
tain resort, where freedom from recitations 
and the mountain air were sought, in the 
general scheme of fitting the eleven to beat 
Harvard. One of the chief reasons ad- 
vanced for summer preliminary practice 
was the thorough drilling it would give 
in the game’s fundamentals, yet against 
Harvard, tackling, catching and falling 
on the ball were the weak features of 
Pennsylvania’s play. The irony of it! 
This is not the right spirit, it is not the 
winning spirit, and it does not really re- 
flect the Pennsylvanians whom I know 
best, and who I feel sure realize that only 
by building substantially at the founda- 
tion, and by playing the game for its own 
sake, will Pennsylvania’s full share of 
prosperity come to her athletic efforts. 


The Question However much cause there 
of Protest may have been for objection, 
Havard’s protest of Pennsylvania men, 
just on the eve of their most important 
contest, was neither good form nor good 
sportsmanship. It should be a sporting 
rule of all intercollegiate contests that 
no protest be considered within ten days 
of a game—or uttered. 

The Smith controversy raises a point 
not before discussed, and it seems to me, 
now that the letter of the law favors Penn- 
sylvania playing him, though a doubt 
remains if the spirit of the law would 
indorse the letter in this case. 

Unless a man be caught with money in 
hand, there is no sufficient intercollegiate 
rule to dispose of the status of athletes 
who, either under their own or an assumed 
name, play upon football or baseball 
teams composed partly or wholly of pro- 
fessionals, or on club combinations playing 
for the gate receipts, or in games other 
than college, where an admission fee is 
charged. Harvard questioned Pennsyl- 
vania’s right to play Zilligen, one-time 
member of the Denver Wheel Club team 
(Pennsylvania did not play him I am glad 
to say), and clearly not eligible in the 
spirit of the law, however silent the letter 
of the law may be on the subject. But 





raising the question on Zilligen raises it 
also on other cases,some of them identical, 
others analogous, in which the university 
athletic world is interested. For example, 
J. Thorp and Smith of Columbia played 
on club teams of status as questionable as 
that of the Denver Club; Davis of Prince- 
ton, Metcalf of Yale, and Clarkson of 
Harvard have played on summer-resort 
ball teams, and they are all in good stand- 
ing at their respective universities. No 
question in amateur sport needs attention 
from faculties and athletic committees 
more earnestly than this one of the college 
man who, in one way or another, barters 
his athletic skill, but is it fair to make 
a scapegoat of a single individual or a 
single institution ? 


New York University set a worthy ex- 
ample to the college world the other day 
when its athletic committee dismissed its 
football coach, R. P. Wilson, for having 
played an ineligible man on the eleven. 
There is the real spirit of amateur sport. 


Tuat trick of concealing the football 
underneath the jersey, which the Indians 
worked successfully on Harvard, was an 
amusing bit of horse-play, but the referee 
should have called the ball back, and dis- 
allowed the touch-down. 


FoorsaLt in the Middle West is gen- 
erally of better class this season than it has 
ever been. The leading teams are more 
evenly matched than I have before seen 
them; Northwestern and Illinois are es- 
pecially showing great improvement over 
previous years. But Wisconsin’s showing 
is most creditable, for this is their first 
year of graduate coaching. Notwithstand- 
ing they lost to Chicago, Wisconsin as a 
team really played the better football. Chi- 
cago shot off fake passes and kicks without 
much effect, and but for the drop kicking 
and punting of the ineligible man, Ecker- 
sall, would not have won. Eckersall is 
a much over-rated player, his drop kicking 
was not first-class, and his punting shone 
because Wisconsin’s was so very poor. 
He is a fast runner, but no general, and 
does not get into the plays; Minnesota has 
acquired the speed it always lacked, and 
is playing its best game in three years. 
Michigan misses its 1902 crack quarter, 
but ought to beat Chicago. 
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SUSTAINED SPEED OF THE AMERICAN 
RACE-HORSE 


LESSONS OF THE 1903 SEASON 


By CHARLES E, TREVATHAN 


TS other day I asked James Rowe, one 
of the famous trainers of America, 
what he thought of the 1903 racing year. 
“IT think this,” he said. ‘“ You’ve got to 
have two race-horses at once, nowadays. 
You've got to run about twice as fast as you 
used to run. We used to think a forty 
horse some race-horse. Now he’s a selling 
plater. Speed is what you've got to have 
in your barn. Speed, speed, and then a 
little more speed. You can’t get too much 
of it. After you’ve got the speed you can 
figure on the staying qualities, and the con- 
stitution, and the disposition and the other 
things that a race-horse must have to be a 
great race-horse. But it’s that speed you 
can’t do without. All the other things put 
together won't win races for you in these 
times. 

There you are as to the first lesson of the 
thoroughbred year, and the observation 
comes from a man who knows. The aver- 
age race of 1903 was run a half second 
faster than in previous seasons. Years ago 
when the Suburban and the Brookly n 
Handicaps were created, they were intended 
primarily to be endurance races in which 
horses should take up strong weights and 
run a respectable route at a moderate pace. 
We once called those handicaps “ distance ” 
races. Now they are “sprint” races—noth- 
ing less than that. The pace is terrific. 
Five years ago horses sprinted six and 
seven furlongs. Last summer they sprinted 
a mile and a quarter, taking the popular 
handicap routes at a pace that not many 
years ago would have been that of a quarter 
horse. The first of the great handicaps is 
the Metropolitan, a mile at Morris Park in 
May. Only those horses that are especially 
“forward” in their preparation may start. 
So early in the year no great deed is antici- 
pated in the Metropolitan, and yet the run- 
ning in the season that has just passed was 
remarkable for the pace. William C. Whit- 
ney’s splendid four-year-old filly Gunfire 
was the winner after a terrific struggle, 
during which the clip set by the front run- 
ners was a strain of the most trying sort. 
Alternately Gunfire, carrying 108 pounds, 
and Old England were leading with no great 
distance separating them at any time. With 
the field close at their heels they ran the 
first furlong in 12%4, the first quarter of a 
mile in 24 seconds, the three furlongs in 
35% seconds, the half mile in 48%, the 
five furlongs in 1 :00%, the six furlongs in 
1:14% and the full mile out, Gunfire beat- 
ing Old England by a length and a half, 
in 1:38%. It took thirteen years of continu- 


ous American racing to reduce Ten Broeck’s 
record for a mile of 1:3934. Here is a filly 
doing the distance a full second faster with 
a field swarming around her at the finish. 
That was a line on the season to follow. 

Study the fractional time in the Brooklyn 
Handicap. Gunfire was in the race; so was 
Irish Lad, the three-year-old. Irish Lad car- 
ried 106 pounds, Gunfire had on 111. Irish 
Lad was the pacemaker for practically the 
entire distance. The track was not heavy, but 
it was dead and utterly lacked spring, yet 
this three-year-old, fresh from the private 
gallops and as yet pronounced unfit for a 
bruising race, put the first quarter down in 
25 seconds, a 1:40 clip, and practically main- 
tained that pace for the full mile and a 


quarter. The first half was run in 50 
seconds; the first mile in 1:40144 and the 


mile and a quarter, with Gunfire’s nose at 
his throatlatch, in 2:0524. That in a race 
where endurance was to be the test. The 
Brooklyn Handicap was a sprint. 
Unfortunately the Suburban was run on 
a muddy track, and was so unsatisfactory 
that a Suburban Renewal was given at the 
same distance. Absent in the Suburban, 
but making his appearance in the Renewal, 
was the incomparable Waterboy, champion 
race-horse of this year on the records. The 
Sheepshead Bay track was perfect on the 
afternoon of the race. Blues, Irish Lad and 
Waterboy were at different times in front, 
and Waterboy won in a magnificent finish 
with Irish Lad. It was a sprint from the 
first jump—the first quarter in 24 seconds, 
the three furlongs in 36, the half mile in 
481%, the five furlongs in 1:00%, the six 
furlongs in 1:13, the seven furlongs in 
1:26, the mile in 1:391%, the mile and a 
furlong i in 1:52, and the mile and a quarter 
in 2:043% The last mile of it was run in 
I :40. Those are the figures in a race where 
a large field started, and where a horse had 
to make and keep up such a pace as that, 
and take care of the accidents of racing, 
lost ground on the turns, pockets of mo- 
mentary delay, and all those things which 
occur in actual contest. The Suburban 
Renewal was the most remarkable exhibi- 
tion of mile and a quarter sprinting which 
this country had seen up to the time of its 
running. Twice after that in classic events 
much the same thing was witnessed. 
Waterboy was again a starter in the Brigh- 
ton Handicap, the fourth in that series of 
races at a mile and a quarter which are the 
happiest events of our Metropolitan turf. 
The Brighton course is a fast one when in 
condition. Everybody had come to know 
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Waterboy well and to expect something sen- 
sational of him. They were not prepared 
for the fullness of his exhibition, however. 
Starting with 124 pounds to steady him, a 
weight which no mediocre horse can carry 
at any sort of pace, Waterboy, with Oom 
Paul and Roehampton alternating in the 
lead with him, sprinted the mile and a 
quarter in 2:0314, such time as had never 
been made in any of these classics of Amer- 
ica. The fractional figures are more than 
startling. Imagine a quarter in 23%, three 
furlongs in 34%, a half in 4714, five fur- 
longs in 59 scecad. i ‘quarters of a mile 
in 1 :12%4, seven furlongs in 1 :2544, the mile 
in 1:39 and the full route in fe 9 

In years that are still close enough to us 
to be vivid, a horse that could run half a 
mile in 4714 would have been considered a 
world beater; one that could do six fur- 
longs in 1:1224 would have been called the 
greatest sprinter the world ever saw; one 
that could run a mile on a regulation track 
in 1:39 a far-off possibility, and the legiti- 
mate successor of the greatest racers in 
turf history. That any one horse could set 
down all of these figures in one race, and 
then go on another quarter of a mile to 
finish a full mile and a quarter in 2:031%, 
was not a matter for the consideration of 
the sane mind. Yet that is what Waterboy, 
taking up 124 pounds, accomplished. Such 
is the speed of the modern thoroughbred. 

Strange to say, the previous record, of 
2:0345, held by Gold Heels, was made only 
the previous year, and also in the Brighton 
Cup. Gold Heels carried 126 pounds as 
against 124 on Waterboy, both of them 
being four-year-olds at the time of their 
races. 

Hundreds of stake races were run during 
the past season faster than they had ever 
been run before, and there is not a race- 
course in the country which has not had its 
own individual records reduced. Indeed, 
the breaking of a track record has been a 
thing of such constant occurrence as to ex- 
cite no more than passing attention, and the 
chart writers many times considered it of so 
small importance as to leave it out of men- 
tion in the technical comments on the race. 

There are many records for the compiler: 
in 1902 Bummer and Lux Casta divided the 
honors at the three-quarters with 1:12. 
Dick Welles, a three-year-old, carrying 109 
pounds, ran over the Washington Park 
track in June, 1903, in 1:1145. The Igor 
record of 1:1844, made by the mighty Mc- 
Chesney, at six and a half furlongs (an in- 
frequently run distance), was lowered to 

1834 by the four-year-old filly Jane Holly, 
carrying only 99 pounds. - 

When Brigadier, in 1901, ran a =e with 
112 pounds at Sheepshead Bay, in 1 :37%, 
everybody said the days would be aa be- 
fore anything surpassed it. Last spring 
Thomas McDowell said if Alan a Dale 
stood up through the season he would run 
a mile faster than anything that had ever 
galloped. Alan a Dale did not stand up 
through the sea%6n, but he did stand long 


enough to circuit the Washington Park 
track at Chicago last July in 1:37%4. That 
such a mark would be disturbed in the same 
season never occurred to anybody, but it 
was, and in the same city of Chicago, too, on 
the Harlem track, one of the fastest pieces 
of ground in this country of fast ground. 
The three-year-old, Dick Welles, carrying 
112 pounds, in a race on August r4th, set the 
record at 1:379%5. And there the mark 
stands now. 

At the somewhat common distance of a 
mile and a sixteenth, Glassful, a three-year- 
old, taking up Io1 pounds, ran over the 
W ashington Park track in 1 :4434, cutting a 
fifth of a second off the old record held by 
Hyphen and made at Brighton Beach. 

The one long record to be reduced was 
that of a mile and three-quarters which 
Africander, one of the two great three-year- 
olds of the year, set at 2:58, doing it in a 
stake race at the Saratoga meeting. 

Figures make usually dull reading, but 
these tales of the watch recite such a story 
of the American thoroughbred’s high-speed 
capacity as to be a marvel to the observing 
mind and profit to the student of the turf. 

After speed, 1903, as plainly as a trumpet 
may give its notes, declared that in the mak- 
ing of a great race-horse you must have 
size and substance. 

In the spring there were more than a 
thousand two-year-olds making their bow 
about New York. Out of that thousand 
came many animals of splendid capacity. 
Only one of them failed to have both size 
and substance. In America we breed ‘he 
largest two-year-olds that are known in the 
thoroughbred family. This year we pro- 
duced just one of the smaller kind that was 
able to win stakes. He was Captain S. S. 
Brown’s clever little fellow, Broomstick, 
which developed early and won a number 
of rich stakes for his owner in the first part 
of the season. He was especially useful 
when running on the regulation tracks for 
the reason that, being a small horse and 
having something of a pony stride, he could 
negotiate the turns without slackening his 
speed, an advantage which a small horse 
has over a large one with an open stride. 

The colt that goes into winter quarters as 
the confessed champion of the year is High- 
ball. He is almost a three-year-old in size, 
proportion and weight. Broomstick looks 
like a yearling alongside of him. Pulsus, an- 
other one of the season’s stake animals, is 
sixteen hands high. Hamburg Belle, the 
winner of the Futurity, looks like a mare of 
three or four years of age, so well is she 
developed. 

All through the list of stake winners of 
the year we find the only really small horse 
to be Broomstick, and the only one of mod- 
erate size to be Leonidas. Leonidas is 
small only in the matter of inches; he is of 
the blocky order, which brings his weight 
up quite to the others. The three three-year- 
olds which head up so conspicuously above 
all their fellows of their age are remark- 
able for their size. They all crowd sixteen 
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liands in height and are truly made. That 
is to say, they are not simply long-limbed 
animals sté unding with much daylight under 
them, and with light, gaunt bodies, but they 
carry the even conformation that goes with 
sixteen hands of height. Africander, by 
long odds the hardest campaigner and the 
heaviest individual winner of the season 
(having put something like seventy thou- 
sand dollars to his credit), is a colt of such 
splendid development that did you walk into 
his stall without knowledge of him, you 
would think him a four-year-old, possibly a 
five-year-old. The same thing would be said 
of Irish Lad. Dick Welles, the three-year- 
old of the West, is not so large as either 
of these, but he is a horse that weighs 
more than a thousand pounds in training. 
The horseman will know what amount of 
substance Dick Welles carries on his four 
speedy legs in order to tip the scales at 
such weight in his three-year-old form. 

By strange coincidence we had also three 
great four-year-olds, each in his way a 
giant. Topping them all and by far the 
largest horse of the year, was Waterboy, 
the greatest horse of the year. He comes 
from a family remarkable for size, and his 
sire, Watercress, is the tallest and heaviest 
horse on James B. Haggin’s Rancho del 
Paso breeding farm. Waterboy is more 
than sixteen hands. His girth is immense, 
his back is long, and his quarters are mas- 
sive. Seeing him coming through the 
stretch at full speed, he suggests a great, 
powerful, domineering piece of mechanism, 
propelled by some unseen power. It is not 
only the high speed which he reveals, but 
the bulk he hurls through the air, in — 
cnormous strides of his, which compel ad- 
miration as you watch him cutting his way 
through the home stretch. 

Hermis is a big horse. He is not an 
evenly made animal, because his neck is of 
abnormal thickness and heaviness, and his 
shoulders are inclined to be too beefy for 
his middle piece and hind-quarters. But 
he is a big horse as to body, so big that 
much of his bad racing in the early season 
could be laid to his size; the fear that his 
great bulk would be too much for his legs 
and break him down forced his trainer to 

‘baby” him, and send him to his first 
races an unfit horse. Long and careful 


preparation brought him to his true form 
only at the latter part of the season. 

Out West, where they know him better 
than we do here in the East, ag oes 
name, to the great racing crowds, s “ Big 
Mac.” He is built on the wed plan, 
and is as truly made, to the practised eye 
of a horseman, as a watch. There does 
not seem’ to be, looking over McChesney 
from the tip of his nose down to his hind 
pasterns, a line that does not run ab- 
solutely true; yet he must, when in train- 
ing, weigh close to 1,100 pounds. He is 
big from one end to the other and from 
the ground up. 

There is still another quality character- 
istic of the horse that we call thorough- 
bred and emphasized by the 1903 racing. 
It is courage. No faint heart could have 
stood the strain of such a race as the 
Brighton Cup, or the Suburban Renewal, 
or the Brooklyn Handicap, or the Metro- 
politan. Big horses and speedy horses 
started in these races and finished un- 
placed. They did so primarily because 
they had not within them the bravery in 
action which is just as necessary in the 
winning of a battle of the turf as it is in 
the wars of the world of people. Broom- 
stick, Highball, Hamburg Belle, Leonidas, 
Irish Lad, Africander, Dick Welles, Her- 
mis, McChesney, Waterboy, all are soldiers 
proved and brave of the 1903 racing. They 
have shown it in that last quarter of a 
mile when, after having run the first part 
of their races at the very top of their speed, 
they still had within them the soul to 
make one last effort, just one more stride 
in response to the jockey. In all of the 
years I have known the turf I do not re- 
member to have seen so many instances of 
a practically beaten horse “coming again,” 
as they say on the turf, and, wounded unto 
his racing death, living it out just long 
enough to find where victory lay. 

That is what the turf of 1903 has told 
us regarding the horse. A_ big, lusty, 
hearty, healthy fellow, of good parentage, 
of great speed, and with the mighty heart 
of a hero may win our American classics. 
The delicate animal of the turf which used 
to run three races a year and be called 
champion has no longer place in the stable 
of a man who races for pleasure or profit. 





CONFLICTING ANGLING LAWS 


By WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


ECEMBER is generally considered an 
off month by rod and line fishermen. 
Certainly from New York, New England, 
and south to Virginia and west to eastern 
California the season may be said to be 


virtually closed, not only legally, with a 
few state exceptions, but pretty effectually 
by atmospheric conditions. Several states, 
however, particularly in the northwest, have 
enacted laws in the face of nature’s fiat, 
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that merit special notice and call for a con- 
vention of fish commissions to form a code 
of seasons adapted to the zone in which 
their several states are located. Such ac- 
tion is specially needed in the area covered 
by the Dakotas and adjoining states, in 
which strikingly dissimilar fish laws pre- 
vail. 

In North Dakota, the legal season for 
catching all species of fish extends to Jan- 
uary Ist; in South Dakota no fish of any 
kind can be taken in the month of Decem- 
ber. These two states lie alongside of each 
other with the Upper Missouri River run- 
ning through both from end to end, and 
hundreds of small streams cross and recross 
the boundary line, all containing the same 
species of fish, the catching of which is 
subject to adverse or favorable regulations, 
to be enforced through conflicting laws in 
sections where a “hair line” may be said 
to separate the habitats of the fish. Again, 
in Montana, touching both Dakotas on the 
west, the open seasons for taking all forms 
of fish include December, and in Minne- 
sota, which adjoins both Dakotas, any fish, 
except trout, may be captured in December. 
To the southward, and aligned with South 
Dakota, is Nebraska, in the waters of 
which no one is permitted to drop a line 
during the winter months. 

In Arizona a somewhat singular law pre- 
vails regarding black bass, w hich have been 
introduced in the waters of that state. The 
close season is legally from December Ist 
to September ist. In the north, including 
Canada, these fish are through spawning in 
July, and why they are prohibited in the 
months of July and August in a section 
where the thermometer has _ frequently 
shown a registration of 120 degrees in the 
shade and where the spawning season for 
them is certainly at an end by June Ist, is 
known only to the rustic legislators. Again, 
Nevada, bordering on Arizona for at least 
one hundred and fifty miles with the Colo- 
rado River as a sectional line, throws open 
its public waters to fishermen with but one 
prohibition—no trout may be caught less 
than six inches in length or from October 
Ist to April 1st. California, to make mat- 
ters more onerous and perplexing to the 
angling tourists, with a conjunction of 
waters forming a border line of over two 
hundred miles with Nevada on the south, 
permits the catching of black bass from 
July 1st to January 1st. What a mass of 
legislative ignorance is shown by these con- 
ditions ! 

WINTER FISHING. 

It is within that belt of country from Vir- 
ginia south to southern Georgia and west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi River that 
winter fishing is enjoyable at this season 
of the. year, although not to be compared 
with the great sport to be had in the waters 
of the Gulf states and along the Mexican 
coast and that of California. Many days 
occur, even at Hampton. Roads and Vir- 
ginia Beach, Virginia, when the fish are 
abundant, and in the prolific waters of Pam- 


lico and Albemarle Sounds and adjacent 
estuaries an unpropitious day seldom occurs 
when large numbers of striped bass, weak- 
fish, sheepshead, etc., fail to be boated. The 
same condition generally exists all through 
the winter months along the Atlantic Coast 
to Tybee Island at the mouth of the Savan- 
nah River, five to ten miles to the east- 
ward of which are some very fine fishing 
banks frequented by red snappers. No 
restrictions, to my knowledge, exist in any 
section, as to the periods for hook and line 
fishing for salt-water fish. No close season 
affects them, except the laws of nature 
governing their migrations, reproductive 
periods and feeding ‘habits. The state of 
New York has, however, a law of protec- 
tion for striped bass, which must not be 
taken when less than eight inches in length. 

The fresh-water angler will find very fair 
fishing on the mild days of December, in 
the upper waters of the James River for 
black bass, called locally “river chub” and 
sometimes “black perch.” In this river as 
it flows through the city of Richmond 
there was in former days, going back so 
far as the Civil War, excellent fishing for 
black bass in the big eddies among the 
boulders and in the outer edges of the swift 
channel ways, all of which was plainly seen 
from the windows of Libby Prison, by one, 
at least, of the inmates, and the sight in- 
creased the misery of captivity, for it re- 
called the freedom of former days and his 
life on the mountain streams. 

Going farther south and inland into Vir- 
ginia, the climate gets more propitious for 
fishing, and the waters increase in numbers 
and fertility. At or near Lexington, Edin- 
burg, Green Springs, Luray, Lynchburg, 
Middleton, Natural Bridge, Pulaski, 
Weyer’s Cave and Wytheville, black bass 
can be taken in considerable numbers, and 
boats, baits and guides are to be hired and 
bought at reasonably low prices. In this 
connection it must not be forgotten that 
black bass can be lured in running waters, 
even with the artificial fly, when solid ice 
has not formed on such streams. I have 
taken them in the month of March with 
the fly when a two-foot fringe of ice was 
along the banks of the Schuylkill River 
near Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Passing into North Carolina we find a 
still greater area of fishing opportunities, 
for the state law permits fishing for- all 
kinds of fish except trout, through the 
winter months. In some of the waters, 
particularly at their lower reaches, black 
bass abound; notably in the French Broad 
at Barnard, in the east fork of Pigeon 
River near Clyde, in Scott’s Creek and 
Tuckasegee near Sylva and in the same 
waters near Webster. 

The waters of South Carolina swarm 
with black bass, universally called trout in 
that state. Wherever a river runs these 
fish are found in it, and the angling tourist 
has only to adjust his tackle at a railroad 
station near a water course, and his creel 
will soon be filled with large-mouthed bass. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH. 


- It may be well just here to point out the 
prominent physical differences between this 
big-mouthed fellow of the south and his 
more agile brother of northern waters. 
While both species are found in the same 
waters in the north, the large-mouths 
occupy exclusively those of the section of 
the country now under consideration: 

The small- mouthed black bass has two 
more rays in the dorsal or back fin—that 
is, 13 to 15, the large-mouthed having 12 
to 13; there are three or four more rows 
of scales between the back of the fish and 
the median or lateral line on the small- 
mouth than on the large-mouth—eleven on 
the former, seven on the latter. The middle 
of the eye of the small-mouth extends 
slightly behind the angle of the jaws, and 
the reverse occurs in the big-mouthed; 
there are only about ten rows of scales on 
the cheeks of the latter and seventeen rows 
on those of the former. The dorsal fin is 
more deeply notched at the junction of the 
spined and rayed portion in the large- 
mouthed species than in the other, in which 
the ninth spine is about half as long as the 
fifth and not much shorter than the tenth. 
So great is the variety of coloration of these 
fish in different waters that no assurance of 
a specific character can be determined by it, 
but in most instances the large- mouthed 
may be identified by a broad series of dark 
blotches along and covering the lateral 
line—not a defined band, but having the 
appearance of one. 

My reason for giving these somewhat 
technical differences existing between the 
two species grows out of an almost daily 
experience during the fishing season for 
black bass, when specimens of both forms 
are sent to me for identification. A fisher- 
man of ordinary intelligence should be able, 
from the above data, to differentiate them 
on sight, although, now and then, a black 
bass may be taken on the rod, particularly 
from Greenwood Lake, New York, show- 
ing markings that seem to assign it to 
either form. Many anglers in the lake think 
that the two species are interbreeding there, 
because they both spawn during the same 
period and their nests are sometimes found 
in the same locality. They are in error, 
and a careful scrutiny of the above 
described markings of either fish will deter- 
mine this. fact. 

Similar black-bass fishing conditions ex- 
ist in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana to those described in the notes 
on South Carolina. No laws _ restricting 
fishing with hook and line have been en- 
acted by the legislatures of the four states 
named, and the sport is almost exclusively 
confined to catching the large-mouthed 
bass, which in the northern and middle 
states is thought to be tame angling, be- 
cause of the sluggish actions of this fish 
when hooked; but in some of the inland 
waters of the south it seems to have thrown 
off its lassitude, for reports come from time 


to time through angling tourists that this 
fish fights fiercely and leaps repeatedly 
from the water when fastened on the rod. 


NATIVE FISHING METHODS. 


The native method of fishing for black 
bass in the states named is with a “ bob.” 
‘This lure is usually made by tying a piece 
of the tail of a deer on a gang of three 
hooks, sometimes adding a strip of red 
flannel, so that the hooks are completely 
covered. This mode of fishing with the 
bob reminds one of “ skittering,’ much 
practised on Greenwood Lake, although the 
former is done with a short line, seldom 
more than six or seven feet long, and the 
handling of the primitive bob is the bobbing 
of it up and down on the surface, while 
the Greenwood Lake method consists in 
casting a long line, say twenty feet or more, 
and “skittering” the bait, usually a live 
frog, on top of the water. The bobber is 
paddled slowly along the edges of the 
water lilies or other vegetation, and when a 
bass takes the hook, it is landed inconti- 
nefitly into the boat. No reel is used, but 
a long cane pole is always in service. Dr. 
Henshall tells us that Bartram, the traveler, 
described bobbing as practised in Florida 
nearly a century and a half ago. 


THE BEGINNING OF FLY-FISHING FOR BASS. 


Fly-fishing for black bass as it is now 
done in the North has recently come into 
use in the states named. This method of 

catching these fish was first utilized in 
New York in 1872 or 1873, although it is 
claimed that black bass were caught in the 
early part of the nineteenth century with 
feathered lures by anglers in the West and 
Southwest. This statement may reason- 
ably be doubted, as scientific or expert 
angling with artificial flies was not prac- 
a in America until the writings of W. 

Herbert (Frank Forester) in the ’40’s 
a the last century popularized it. Possibly 
a British officer stationed in Canada during 
the Revolution, or perchance the War of 
1812, may here and there have caught a 
bass on a feathered hook, but the practice 
never became general until the last quarter 
of the last century. In August, 1874, I 
caught a dozen or two small-mouthed black 
bass on artificial flies at the confluence of 
a small brook with Lake Champlain, near 
Westport, New York. They were taken 
when casting, in the hope of catching a trout 
or two, in the mouth of a brook said to con- 
tain them. It was purely an accident, and 
I was as much surprised at my catch as the 
victims could possibly have been. This in- 
cident created quite a stir among fly- 
fishermen, for it gave them a new quarry, 
and it was heralded at the time as an epoch 
in fly-fishing. It seems strange that the 
anglers of the Atlantic states, where an- 
gling had its birth in America, have not re- 
ceived due credit’ for the early and first use 
of artificial flies. 
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HE Eskimo uses a bone-bladed knife 

to cut the snow into the blocks with 
which he builds his winter home; but our 
snow is seldom, if ever, hard and compact 
enough to admit of this treatment and we 
must find another way to handle it. 

When the snow is damp, start with a 
small snowball and roll it until it has in- 
creased to the size you wish. During the 
process of rolling the ball, it must be fre- 
quently turned on its base, so that it will 
be round and solid and not a loose oblong 
cylinder like a roll of cotton batting. 

Make a number of these snowballs and 
pile them up into a heap the form of a 
haystack; pound and hammer the balls 
together, filling up all the cracks and crev- 
ices with broken pieces packed tightly in 
place. 

After the snowballs have been welded 
together into a compact mass of snow, take 
shovels and scrapers made of thin boards 
or shingles and scrape the surface of your 
snow mound until it is smooth, symmetrical 
and of the form of half an egg. 

Next cut a number of sticks; make them 
each exactly two feet in length and, after 
pointing one end of every stick, drive them 
all into the snow mound until their heads 
are even or flush with the surface of the 
snow. The sticks should be distributed 
over the mound at regular intervals so that 


the pointed inside ends may guide you 
while hollowing out the interior of your 
house and prevent you from making the 
walls of unequal thickness. 

You can now cut a doorway just big 
enough to allow you to creep in on all 
fours. 

When excavating the inside, watch for 
the pointed. ends of the measuring pegs, 
and do not dig beyond them; the walls 
of the igloo must be at least two feet thick 
to prevent the structure from crumbling 
down upon the heads of the Eskimos (?) 
inside, and also that it may withstand any 
ordinary thaw without disintegrating. 

If the site chosen for the igloo be in a 
shady place the snow house will last longer 
than when exposed to the direct rays of 
the winter’s sun, but even in the sun a well- 
made snow house of this description will 
ofttimes remain intact long after the sur- 
rounding snow has disappeared. 

After building an igloo, as_ described 
above, if you are still ambitious to do more 
in this line, Fig. No. 1 shows the ground 
plan for a commodious Eskimo apartment 
house, and Fig. No. 2 shows a diagram of 
the outside of this compound igloo. 

Although the illustration shows this snow 
house with the division lines as if built of 
snow blocks, it is nevertheless to be built of 
solid snow and hollowed out as already 
described, but to make it appear like the 
real thing, the snow blocks can be imitated 
by lines drawn with the pointed end of a 
measuring peg. The window is made of a 
piece of ice set in the snow at the opening 
cut for that purpose. 

To build this house, make the “den,” 
or big igloo, first, as already described; 
from the waste snow build the little igloo 
marked “storeroom,” then add the one 
marked “parlor” and from the waste snow 
of the last build the pantry. Next add the 
kitchen and the low entrance. When this 
is accomplished you will have a duplicate 
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of the first 
igloo occu- 
pied by that 
daring Arc- 
tic explorer, 
Dr. Hall. 

The Doc- 
tor slept on 
a snow shelf 
in the part 
we call the 
ee Ye Pid 
cooked over 
a whale-oil 
lamp in the 
room marked 
kitchen, and 
kept his 
frozen pro- 
visions in 
the store- 
room, where 
they were safe from the ' 
wolfish dogs. 

The great advantage of 
all these passages and 
rooms in a boy’s snow 
house is the feasibility of 
sealing the doorway of 
the storeroom or even ¢ 
the den itself with snow, 
so that a stranger enter- 
ing the honse will never 
suspect the presence of 
these extra rooms, but 
will creep out again under 
the impression that he 
has explored the whole 
interior. 

Neither will he dis- 
cover his mistake unless 
he makes inside and out- 
side measurements, and 
by this means finds a 
large, unaccounted - for 
space; but vagrant boys 
do not use this much care, 
and are never scientific 
in their investigations. 
So the contents of the den and storeroom 
will be comparatively safe. 
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SNOW MEN AND ANIMALS. 


SINCE snow is easily carved and modeled, 
there is no good reason why statues of 
some merit should not replace the grotesque 
effigies which most men have built during 
the days of their boyhood. The better the 
work the more enjoyable the occupation, 
the more fun there is in the doing of it. 

In place of building a figure by sticking 
lumps of snow on to other lumps, balls for 
eyes and ears and another ball for a nose, 
why not make a solid block of snow and 
carve the face from it? 

Suppose A (Fig. 3) to be a snow block, 
B then shows the first effects of carving, 
C the next step, and in D we already have 
the semblance of a head and bust, D begins 
to show some likeness to a_ well-known 
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American, and F and G may be passed 
upon .an unsuspecting public as a portrait 
of the Father of Our Country. 

In making this bust, remember and make 
the epaulets. limp, mere bands of braid with 
fringe on edge, for that is the kind worn 
at that date—the upholstered epaulets seen 
upon the statues in New York and else- 
where were not invented until after Wash- 
ington’s death, and like the sword of 186r, 
which the bronze Washington usually 
carries, are simply marks of the sculptor’s 
ignorance or carelessness. 

If you make a snow man, make him 
right ! 

Of course there are many to whom these 
diagrams (A to G) will be of little assist- 
ance, but even untrained eyes and un- 
skilled hands can do a thing mechanically, 
for that requires only care and patience. 
So though you may not be able to make 
anything more resembling Washington than 
the background figure 
with a hat in Fig. 4, you 
may at least make a 
statue of the beast Wash- 
ington drove from this 
country (Fig. 7). 

Build a_ solid snow 
block seven squares long 
by eight squares high and 
four squares broad. These 
squares may be of any 
size you find convenient, 
six inches or one foot, or 
greater or less. See the 
small diagram at bottom 
of Fig. 5. This block of 
snow should rest upon a 
rough base to elevate it 
above the ground. With 
a board and rule or string 
and wooden pegs divide 
the snow block as shown 
by Figs. 5,6 and 7. Take 
this Outrne in the left 
hand, a pointed stick in 
the right hand and sketch 
the outline of the lion. 
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Placing the point of the stick a trifle to 
the left of the middle of the square (1, 2), 
and tracing a line through I to a point a 
quarter of the distance from I to 0 and half 
way between the line A and 1, thence per- 
pendicularly down, crossing the line AA 
and swinging off diagonally to a point in 
the line 0, a quarter distant between B and 
C, thence to a point on C, a quarter distant 
from line 1, thence down diagonally to a 
point just to the right of 1 and above D, 
and so on as shown in the diagram. 

When this is done the artist will find 
that he has traced out a duplicate of the 
diagram (Fig. 5). If he will now trace 
the heavy outlines of the front and rear 
view shown by Fig. 6, he will have some- 
thing to guide him in cutting away the 
snow. The dotted lines show the first cuts 
to make on the profile view; but it will 
possibly be wise for him tc ieave the front 
until the last, so that the outlines of front 
view will be there to guide him. These he 
may cut away on one side back to the front 
legs, before he finishes the profile. 

A few experiments will teach him how 
the thing is done, and if he makes a mis- 
take it may be rectified by plastering the 
snow back firmly in place and trying it again. 

There is a chunk of snow left between 
the legs to give stability to the statue, and 
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the legs are carved in high relief, but the 
snow is left under the body for support. The 
texture of hair on the mane and head may 
be reproduced by using a coarse comb. 

The squares on the lion may have sides 
of six inches, twelve inches, or any dimen- 
sions the would-be sculptor may choose so 
long as all sides are equal. 

If these directions are followed with a 
copy of OuTING in your hand for reference, 
the result will no doubt be a surprise to 
your friends and a proportional subject of 
pride to yourself. 

After acquiring some skill, the beginner 
can take any picture of a man or woman, 
divide it into squares, and reproduce a 
creditable copy in snow. 

A grotesque portrait can be modeled by 
marking the divisions, as described, on the 
picture to be copied, but making them of 
unequal sides on the snow block; for in- 
stance, if the sides are 16 inches broad 
and Io inches high you will elongate your 
subject to a ridiculous degree, and if the 
copy is made with divisions 6 inches high 
and Io inches wide, you will broaden the 
figure to a laughable extent. In any case 
you will pass a few hours in a healthy out- 
door pursuit, and come in-doors with red 
cheeks and an appetite which demands im- 
mediate attention. 
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Metrostyle 


Pianola 


Importance of the New Interpretory Development | 









HE ADVENT of the original Pianola began a new era in the history Y NN 
of music—not because it was the first invention for playing the piano /¥M 
automatically, for it was not; but because by its aid, for the first time in *“@yy 
} the history of music, the performance of an automatically played piano 
reflected the individuality of the performer. | 
It was this feature in particular that lifted the Pianola out of the realm of mere | 
mechanics and gave it instant recognition in the world of Art. It is this feature 
to-day, this almost unlimited power left with the individual performer to interpret 
the thought of the composer that makes the Pianola an instrument of music, and 
not a musical machine. 
But, as a great philosopher has said : 
<< With power to create comes responsibility for creation.’’ 

And while some with their previous knowledge, or perhaps instinctive divination of how a difficult 
composition should be rendered, find the Pianola of invaluable assistance in supplying the technique, the less 
gifted, the less well informed, the army of students to whom the great mines of music are practically unknown 
territory —and especially the novice, who knows nothing of music except that he is fond of it and would like 
to make it for himself—these have from the first felt the need of some kind of a guide for the use of the 
technique so completely at their disposal. ‘They know that they can play great masterpieces without missing a q 
note—that with almost no effort they can accomplish the most brilliant runs and finger-play, and obtain 

y results that have always been the envy of the old school of pianists — 


But how endow it all with intelligence ? 
How express ideas when one has really no ideas to express ? 













L The problem has its difficulties. All printed directions are manifestly inadequate, and to attempt to 
uA describe verbally, for instance, how Paderewski plays one of his fantasies so that any one not familiar with it 
Un, could give the faintest imitation of the rendering is, of course, preposterous. 
a Five years ago the answer had not been made. To-day it is found in the 
es 


Metrostyle, the latest development of the Pianola—an authoritative, easily 
followed but not obligatory guide to intelligent, musicianly interpretation. 


—_ resizer ne, 









































rostyle 
Pianola 


Its Place and Influence in Musical 
Education 


HE INFLUENCE the Metrostyle Pian- 

ola is to have upon Musical Education 

can not be estimated. There never having 

been anything like it, there is nothing with 
which it can be compared; but some of its pos- 
sibilities are easily apparent. 

Here, for instance, on a roll of Metrostyle music ex- 
tending its entire length in innumerable curves, waves, and 
angles, is an expression-line drawn by the Metrostyle by 
which Paderewski has indicated, note by note, phrase by 
phrase, all the illimitable shadings, rhythmical accents, pauses 
and sudden crashes with which he plays this composition. 
We know this. is so, because the roll bears Paderewski’s 
certificate that 








«<The line on this roll indicates the 
tempo according to my interpretation.’’ 


This, in itself is wonderful. No such record of a great musician’s 
thought was ever supposed possible. But it is only the beginning. 

By following with the Metrostyle this same expression-line as the 
Metrostyle music passes through the Pianola amy one can repeat the inter- 
pretation given by Paderewski. 

What teacher, what system, what conservatory, unassisted by the 0 
Metrostyle Pianola, can accomplish a result like this? And it 
is only one example. 

Already the Metrostyle library of Interpretations contains 
hundreds of famous compositions so marked—some, and |p 
always wherever practicable, by the composers themselves; 
others by Hofmann, Bauer, Paur, Pugno, Carreno—all by 
high musical authority. 

It was realized when the Pianola was first invented 
and its principle understood that it would make familiar and 
enjoyable great quantities of high-class piano-music that hitherto 
had been generally unknown or neglected. That it has 
already done so is a matter of common remark in musical 
circles everywhere; but now that the Metrostyle attach- 
ment adds to the perfection of Technique with which 
these unfamiliar gems are executed, the crowning excel- 
lence of intelligent interpretation, the far-reaching 
influence of the Metrostyle Pianola as an educational 
factor passes bevond a!l computation. 



































































T he 
Metrostyle 


Pianola 








As Viewed by Musicians and 


Composers 





HE PIANOLA is almost human in its rendition 
of music. 

The Metrostyle places the Pianola beyond 
all competitors. It makes the Pianola interesting 
end instructive to pianists, as well as to those who can not play the 
piano. 

The Metrostyle will enable any one to play the rolls that I mark 
in the tempo of each composition as I interpret it. 


JOSEF HOFMANN. 










I consider the Pianola is superior in every way to all other pianoforte- 
players, and I am convinced that no instrument can be considered 
complete unless equipped with the Metrostyle. One is.amazed to find how 
closely it is possible for an absolute novice to approach the interpretation of a 


great artist by means of this invention. HAROLD BAUER. 


This Pianola is a wonderful revelation to an artist. To strike the keys of the piano 
mechanically—that I could understand; but the soul of the music, the expression, the 
delicate shading of touch and tempo—to believe that this could be done without touching 
the keys of the piano with the fingers was inconceivable. I had to see and hear the Pianola 
to believe it possible. The Pianola is undoubtedly the greatest piano-player in the world. 

Without the Metrostyle the Pianola would lack the one feature which makes it possible 
for those who have not studied music to learn to interpret artistically the great masterpieces. 
The Metrostyle shows perfectly the delicate gradations of tempo as interpreted by the 
different great artists, and, when living, even by the composers themselves. _ It is extremely 
interesting to any one—invaluable to those trying to learn to play the Pianola with expression. 


JOSEPH SLIVINSKI. 








The Metrostyle makes the Pianola of the greatest artistic value, and 
places it in a musical position far ahead of any other instrument of this nature. 


MARK HAMBOURG. 


The Pianola possesses all the claims made for it and more. To the 
artist the Metrostyle represents the greatest improvement yet made in perfecting 
the Pianola. It affords a means whereby one can study and enjoy a wealth 


45) of music hitherto beyond their understanding. MAURICE GRAU. 


The Pianola alone pracures in general the greatest pleasure to 
music-lovers; but the Metrostyle enables even the player without 
“technique to penetrate into the spirit of each composition, and to 
reproduce the ideas of the greatest pianists and musicians; conse- 
quently the Pianola has inestimable value for every student of music. 


ALFRED HERTZ, 
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The 
Metrostyle 


Pianola 


Why It Should Appeal to Everybody Who Cares 


for Piano-music 










HEREVER THERE is a piano—in the home, the club, the 
school—no matter by whom played, or how little, or how much 
—there should be the Metrostyle Pianola. 
Unlike any other automatic instrumentality for playing the piano, 
it appeals to everybody who cares anything for that kind of music : 
TO THE VIRTUOSO, who will appreciate the combination of a mar- 
velous Technique, extending toa repertoire incomparably greater than that of any 
one performer, with a suggested interpretation which he is free either to follow or 
discard, but which is intelligent, and often by the highest possible authority ; 
TO THE TEACHER who will find in the Metrostyle expression-line 


such ideas as to interpretation as language is utterly incapable of conveying, 















illustrations of musical style and temperament invaluable in imparting knowledge ; \ 

TO THE STUDENT, because of hundreds of compositions of the great |= 
masters which are not only his to play, but each one accompanied by 12 
a suggested interpretation, thus presenting more material for ‘| 


practical study than is afforded by A any number of concert-rooms ; 
TO THE NOVICE, who ig ‘qj is not only able to play intricate 


pieces of which he does not know 
the Metrostyle interpretation-line, 
by skilled musicians, an accomplish- 
In many matters of mechanical 
improvement upon the original model; 
of suggesting a detailed interpretation of 
made -it an achievement without parallel. 
What Christmas gift would be likely 


wherever there is a piano, unused or 


Any invention which represents a new thought is without 
sufficient importance to every one interested in music to warrant 
The Metrostyle Pianola can be seen and played at our 
A handsomely illustrated booklet on the Metrostyle Pianola 
mail, and all questions answered by our correspondence 
Pianola, $250. Pianola with Metrostyle, $300. Purchas- 


The AEOLIAN fi 


362 FIFTH AVE., NEAR Bi 
124 EAST FOURTH 


Agents in all principal cities 
















. & note, but by following carefully 
to play them as they are played 
ment otherwise impossible. 


detail the new Pianola is a marked 
but it is in its wew and exclusive ower 
he most difficult compositions that has 


to give so much or such lasting pleasure— 


otherwise—as the Metrostyle Pianola? 
comparison. The Metrostyle Pianola is so classed and is of 
a personal i investigation. 

exposition-rooms, or at the warerooms of our agents. 

(Catalog B) will be sent to those desiring information by 
department. 

able by monthly payments if desired. 


34TH ST., NEW YORK 
ST., CINCINNATI 
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THE GAME FIELD 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


"T HAT quaint, small varlet, the rail, or 
41 sora, yielded excellent sport at divers 
points the past season. An old hand at rail 
shooting recently informed me that he had 
seen more birds this season than for several 
years past. If there actually has been an 
increase in the number of rail, it is not 
easily accounted for. The past breeding 
season was, on the whole, what would be 
considered unfavorable for nearly every va- 
riety of American game, yet if reports are 
to be believed, the various prairie grouse 
were not alone in well doing. I never could 
enthuse over rail and I positively dislike a 
reed-bird (bobolink) shooter, yet one can 
readily understand how certain tempera- 
ments enjoy rail shooting. It is a mild 
sort of thing, yet it gives one a whiff of 
the marshes and spell of the grand out 
of doors, and this without any serious strain 
upon one’s brawn, brain or bank. The rail, 
having no more voice than a tin can falling 
down stairs, and being excellent eating, can 
be killed to a reasonable extent and no 
great damage result, but not so the reed- 
bird. The rollicking spring melody of this 
bird is worth many times the price of the 
oats he destroys during his “ pink-pink” 
period. 


NUMBER of my correspondents are 

singing the same song, 7. ¢., “ A lot of 
birds, but the farmers are all posting their 
lands.” I wonder more of the farmers don’t 
do it. 

The city man, afield for a bit of shooting, 
quite frequently behaves as though he 
owned the farm, the farmer, his ox, his 
ass, and everything that is his; and after 
breaking down a few fences which cost hard 
labor to put up, trampling most everything 
and maybe dropping a lighted match or so 
near enough to a dry, weedy fence, he de- 
parts after carefully leaving the gate open, 
or the bars down. A few davs later he 
comes back and is filled with wonder be- 
cause the farmer doesn’t espy him afar off 
and run to him and fall on his neck and 
burble out that the calf is good and fat, and 
that there’s turkey and cranberries if he 
prefers that to veal. 

If after the stock has all got adrift 
through neglected bars the farmer should 
meet the next comer and deal him out care- 
lessly selected speech and beech roots and 
bits of fence-rail, is he really guilty of many 
things outside of self- protection? The great 
majority of farmers | have met were very 
decent people, who demanded only common 
courtesy from city men in return for sport 
furnished. I have shot over many farms 
and been ordered off verv few, because I 
believe in treating a farmer properly and in 
asking permission to shoot before making 
too free with a man’s private rights. Nor 


can [ see any injustice on the farmer’s part 
in posting his land, or in demanding a rea- 
sonable amount for the fishing or shooting 
his property may afford. If he takes the 
trouble to protect any game, he has the 
right to realize on it in any lawful way he 
may see fit, and I’d a deal rather go direct 
to a carefully preserved and well-stocked 
tract and pay a reasonable sum for sure 
sport, than to waste perhaps more time and 
money over fruitless trips through a free 
and over-shot district. If it came (as it 
soon will come) to a question of no posting 
and no protection by the farmers, or close 
protection, posting, and a reasonable charge 
for fairly good shooting, I should prefer the 
latter, as it seems to me it would aid in the 
proper protection of game, while checking 
the destructive work of a host of irrespon- 
sible parties, who never will be sportsmen 
till compelled, yet who have as their right, 
the privilege of turning to the true sporting 
way as soon as they become enlightened. 


A T the time of this writing the prospects 
for good late wild fowling were rather 
encouraging. Some of the ducks appear to 
have moved south a trifle earlier than usual, 
and reports from several points accessible 
from this city had a cheerier tone than 
marked the communications from the same 
points one year ago. While all our ducks 
are at present paying a bit too heavy tribute 
for their future good, it seems the beautiful 
wood-duck stands in greatest need of 
prompt protective measures. It is to be 
hoped the measures will be forthcoming, 
for of all American ducks the wood-duck is 
the most pleasing to the eye. Perhaps in 
all duckdom its nearest rivals are the teal 
of the Orient, and the now rare harlequin, 
but. few who are familiar with the perfect 
spring plumage of the American bird, the 
drake, would hesitate over awarding him 
the palm. The species frequents slow-run- 
ning streams and ponds: it nests in hollow 
trees and frequently becomes quite tame. 
If taken young it is easily domesticated and 
makes a handsome and interesting pet. I 
have heard a few owners of trout ponds 
complain against this species, which is apt 
to be seen near such waters, but the duck 
can honestly plead not guilty, although ap- 
pearances may be against it. The herons, 
sawbills, grebes, and kingtishers are the real 
sinners; possibly false accusations against 
the wood-duck are based upon mistaken. 
identity ? A man might one day obtain a 
near view of a wood-duck and later mistake 
a piratical diver or sawbill for the same 
fowl. The wood-duck does no harm and is 
well worthy of protection. 


HE cream of the sport on the uplands 
is to be enjoyed the present month. 
The late vigorous skirmish-fire of the great 
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plains has dwindled to an irregular popping 
and those grand fellows, the grouse of the 
grass, have packed and found at least com- 
parative safety. But in the realm of Bob 
White, the ruffed grouse, and the late cock, 
everything is now at its best. Erstwhile 
close-matted foliage has mostly curled and 
fallen as the beacon-fires of glowing leaves 
slowly burned to the gray ash of dying 
Autumn. Where late stood apparently solid 
green walls, rise now but branchy skeletons, 
and keen eyes may peer far through the 
best of cover. 

The day of days now is the occasional 
windless, sunny one which seems like a loi- 
tering fragment of the true Indian summer. 
Though it be warm at mid-day, the early 
and late hours are cool, and there is a sweet 
freshness in the air which braces a man for 
the longest of tramps. The covers are 
flooded with light, the birds are strong and 
fully matured, man and dog feel like going 
for hours at a stretch; in fine, it is a fair 
field and a fair matching of skill versus 
speed. Birds lie like stones these golden 
days, but when they flush it is with that 
dash and speed which only the master-hand 
can check with anything approaching regu- 
larity. 

Do you crave a big woodcock? Then 
walk wide of the marshy ground, the mud, 
and the soft creek bed. I know he was 
there some months ago, but he is not there 
now. He has changed his quarters, and now 
he bides a wee in the shelter of the long, 
slim maple saplings, where the sinking leaf 
ticks solemnly downward through the 
golden hush. Amid the browns and yellows 
of the newly fallen leaves, he crouches 
curved and mottled—a portion of the pat- 
tern of curved and mottled things which 
spreads afar on every side. I know he 
fluttered bat-like amid the snarl of greenery 
of the early season; but his flight, too, has 
changed, and you had best be ready—ex- 
tremely ready ! 

Flip-flap! ¢weet-er-eet-teet/ That thin, 
wiry whistle; that glimpse of swift, waver- 
ing tortoise-shell, proclaim him at his best. 
Man! Why didn’t you give it to him— 
what were you waiting for? O-ho! a bit 
different, eh? Not the easy meat of the 
dog-days this time! I trow not, and he'll 
go faster and farther next flush, for now 
he understands there’s trouble afoot. He 
isn’t thirty yards away, but you won't get 
so close this time, and I warn you to shoot 
quick and shoot straight, for I’m not going 
to wait for any second-barrel foolishness. 
I made you a present of the first chance, 
and—I—I—“ want my , Presents back” ! 

Is it a ruffed grouse? Yonder, w here the 
long, curving sweep of cat-briers and dog- 
roses fringes the taller growth and dwindles 
to nothingness at the edge of the vast green 
mat of clover, is the very spot for him 
this dreamy day. But look to yourself, for 
anything in the nature of lotus-salad is 
a mighty poor dressing for this thunder- 


winged monarch of the copse. B-o-o-o-m! 
And you actually stiffened your arms and 
held the gun down instead of tossing it up, 
so I had no choice but to give it to him or 
lose him for aye. And then he was dead 
and had fallen a yard before you pulled, 
and yet you have a sneaking suspicion that 
you killed him. Your eyes require training. 
A bit more practice will remedy that and 
cure you of such a trick as pumping lead 
at a dead bird. 

Is it Bob White? Then let us breakfast 
in comfort and get away about half past 
eight. No need for hurry these dreamy 
mornings, for all wild things are fat and 
lazy. An hour’s brisk walk will enable us 
to reach the first of the good ground at 
about the best time, for by then the birds 
will have got through feeding and will be 
dusting and loafing in some sunny, dry spot 
—possibly in standing corn. If men are 
cutting the corn, as they are apt to be, the 
undisturbed end of the field will be the 
promising place. This failing, we will beat 
the old wheat-stubbles where the ragweed 
has taken strong hold, for quail are very 
fond of such ground. Should these prove 
blanks, then, hey! for brushy fences and 
patches of thicket. If there be a big, weed- 
encumbered ditch, it must be worked from 
end to end, for it always is attractive, and 
birds in such a place afford the prettiest of 
clean shooting. 

When none of the ground described proves 
pay dirt, we must mount a fence and study 
the surroundings. New grassy ground, with 
stumps and brush piles here and there, is 
promising, and should this fail, we must 
work the edge of the nearest heavy cover, 
or woodland. If birds be not in this, and 
there is no neglected field, 7. ¢c., one run wild 
with burrs, thistles, and the like, the birds 
surely will be in the woods. This means 
sharp work, for while birds frequently lie 
extremely close in such ground, yet trees 
and fallen stuff are apt to prove baffling ob- 
stacles. After the flush, birds surely will 
speed farther into the wood, and occasion- 
ally, but rarely in fine weather, they will 
take to the trees and remain perched like 
so many small ruffed grouse. Should they 
“tree,” the best thing to do is to leave them 
for a few hours. They will be all together 
on the ground when you return. When 
they fly low and you feel sure they are on 
the ground, although the dog fails to locate 
them, retreat a hundred yards or so, sit 
down for a smoke and allow them twenty 
minutes of quiet. If they don’t begin to 

call by that time, imitate the rallying pipe 
of the old hen—4a-Jloi-hee—ha-loi-hee—ha- 
loi-hee—which any whistler can easily do. 
They will presently answer, and so soon as 
the response is heard, mark the spot by the 
sound and send the dog in that direction. 
He surely will locate them now, because 
when a quail calls it has moved from its 
hiding place, and it cannot move afoot with- 
out leaving fresh scent for the dog to find. 
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- Did You Ever Know | 
4 


That Improper Food Often 
Causes the Liquor Habit? 


It's a great proposition to get rid of a taste for liquor by changing food. 





i 4 Improper food and stimulants like coffee and tea create unnatural appetites. i 
The one who eats only proper food is normal in health and therefore normal in 
. i | appetite. es 


By way of example take the case of a well-known business man of Lowry 
; ' City, Mo., who says: ‘“‘About three years ago my appetite failed me and my 
food disagreed with me. I got weak, nervous and dull and entirely unfit for 
business. Then like a fool I went to taking liquor to stimulate an appetite. 


en Sh 





‘‘For a time this worked well and I thought I had found a simple rem- 
edy, but I noticed I had to take more all the time and before long I found 
that I could not get along without the whiskey and I was in a pitiable 
condition. 


‘| tried to quit but it seemed imp»ssible, as I needed nourishment 
| and my stomach rejected food, and the more whiskey I drank the 
i worse I got. I kept fighting this battle for more than two years 
| and almost gave up all hope. Then I noticed an article about 
| the food GRAPE-NUTS and concluded to give it a trial. 


i “| found I could eat GRAPE-NUTS with a relish and A 
) || it was the first food that I found nourishing me in a long Free 
/ time. Soon my stomach trouble stopped, my appetite Sample 
, ' increased and then the craving thirst relaxed until all of 
desire for drink was gone. Delicious 
“| have used GRAPE-NUTS now for more f GRAPE-NUTS 
than a year and I am now entirely strong and ro- 4, Food sent 
bust, entirely cured from drink and able to mat if 
t work hard every day. My gratitude for y to 
GRAPE-NUTS is unspeakable, as it any address 
has saved my life and reputation.” upon request. 





Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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For Men 


wferd | 


2,Women. 


Storm Boot for Winter 





Here is a striking example of what the Crawford System does. 


This Storm Boot, at 
price we ask for it. 


You cannot get a better shoe for rough Winter wear. 


any Custom Shop, would cost you twice the 


Made of heavy 


Box Calf, stitched with the strongest thread and reinforced in a dozen 
places where most shoes break under hard wear, this 
is an ideal boot for hunting, golfing, 


fishing or winter wear. 


The Crawford System alone 
can produce Custom styles at 
half the prices. If you have been 
paying $8.00 for your shoes, try 
the Crawford and you will cut 


your shoe bill in half. 


A Free Subscription 








Crawford Shoe Makers 
MAIL ORDER DEPT., SEC. 32 
132 Duane Street, New York City 
Men’s Stores 

5 Nassau St., cor.Fulton St. 
Herald Sq., 36th St. 
-, near 7th Ave. 
825 Broadway, bet.12th and 13th Sts. 
1733 Amsterdain Ave. 
Brooklyn, 433 Fulton St., near Jay St. 
Brooklyn, 189 Broadway, nr. Driggs Ave. 
3 . 954 Broadway, nr, Stuyvesant, 
mn, 903 Penna. Av., near oth St. 
Baltimore, 208 E, Baltimore St., near Cal- 
vert St. 
1120 Chestnut St., bet. rth and 


la., 1922 1st Ave. 


Schenectady, N. Y., 455 State St. 
Providence,R. I., 149-153 Westminster St. 
Easton, Pa., 342 Northampton St, 
Denver, Colo., 1220-1228 16th St. 





Women’s Stores 
New York, rso W. rasth St. near 7th Ave. 
137 Fulton St., r. Nassau St. 
82s Broadway, bet. rath and 
13th Sts 
1363 Broadw 
36th St. 
733 Aisterdam Ave 
3 ton St., 


ay, Herald Sq., 


near 
Broadway, nr. 

hestnut St., bet rth 

re Baltimore St., near Cal- 


ton, 903 Penna. Ave , nr. oth St 
vidence, R. I., 149-153 Westminster St 


Factories 
New York City, Brockton, Mass, 


BECK -Phila 


Send us your 
name and ad- 
dress on a 
postal and re- 
ceive a Free Sub- 
scription to the 
Famous Crawford 
Fashion Books. 
Out four times a 
year. They keep 
you up-to-date on 
Custom Styles in 
Shoes. Fall 
number now 
ready. 


Order No. 3219 —(102 

inches high)—Box Calf 

Heavy Double Sole, Flat 

Heel, Wide Toe, Bellows 

Tonzue. Owing to the 

extra weight of this shoe, 

we charge $4.00 per pair prepaid. Also made in woman's 
style, Order No. 32372. 

Most Crawford Shoes are sent, delivery paid by us, to any address in 
the United States and Dependencies, Cuba, Canada, Mexico, Ger- 
many and all countries reached by Parcels Post for $3.50 per pair and 
25 cents extra for express or mail. Special Low Shipping Rates 
turnished to every corner of the globe. 
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